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The unprecedented rapidity of the rite and progress of the United States 
Ghvemment has called into active service a multitude of men whose names are 
identified with its formation and history, and whose biographies will always excite 
public interest, owuig to the eminent services which they have rendered to their 
country. 

It is evident, therefore, that there exists a great demand for such biographies 
in a condensed form. To supply this demand, we have, in this volume, given, on 
a single page each, a full and correct outline of the public services and general 
characteristics of 250 distinguished national men ; thus compressing into a very 
small space a large amount of valuable information. 

We have taken an unusual degree of pains to have these biographies full and 
correct in dates and facts, so that this book may be relied upon for biographical 
information and for reference. 

We have submitted them to the men now living, and they have pronounced 
them substantially correct in dates and facts. 

Upon the opposite page, we have given a few of the most prominent names 
who have individually indorsed, by letter, their biographies. 

We have in preparation a second volume of biographies of 260 other ** Dis- 
tinguished National Men," which we shall issue as a serial volume ; and we shall 
continue to issue them in volumes of 250 each until we shall have put upon record 
the biographies of all our Distinguished National Men. 

la this volume, we have also given a condensed history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the United States Government, uniil it culminated in that matchless in- 
strument, the Gonstitudon, and we became a free and independent nation with the 
PXOPI.S Sotuucion) 



The following are a few of the gentlemen who have pronounced their bio 
graphies correct in dates and in facts : 

President Ultsses S. Grant, 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, 
Ohief-JusUce Salmon P. 0ha8S| 
Senator Charles Sumner, 
" HsNRT Wilson, 
'* Simon Cameron, 
•* Ltman Trumbull, 
•* William G. Brownlow, 
*' Samuel C. Pomsrot, 
** Carl Schurz, 
** Oliysr p. Morton, 
" Hannibal Hamlin, 
Governor John T. Hoffman, 
General William T. Sherman, 
Mcjor-General George G. Meads, 
'* Joseph Hooker, 

<* George B. McClellan, 

** John C. Fremont, 

" Frank P. Blair, 

" Peter G. T. Beauregard, 

" S. P. Hbintzelman, 

*' James Longstrebt, 

** John B. Hood, 

** Oliver 0. Howard, 

Nathaniel P. Banks, 
Fernando Wood, 
Benjamin F. Wadi, 
Horace Grkelet, 
Bkverdt Johnson, 
Peter Cooper, 
George H. Pendleton, 
Montgomery Blair, 
Charles F. Adams, 
Gideon Welles, 
Horatio Seymour, 
Joseph Holt, 
Cassius M. Clat, 
Edwin D. Morgan, 
John A. Dix, 
Millard Fillmore, 
Jefferson Davis, 
George Wilkks, 
Henry A. Wise, 
Wendell Phillips, 
James Gordon Bennett, 
William Lloyd Garrison, 
Roger A. Pryor, 
John Mosby, 
Frfj>erick Douglass, 
Cornelius Yanderbilt, 
Robert Toombs, 
Marcus L. Ward, 
And others. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 



The discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, in 1492» may be 
considered the most important event that has ever resulted from individual 
genius and enterprise. It was the result of a theoiy matured by long re- 
flection and experience, opposed to the learning and bigotry of the age, and 
brought to a successful demonstration, after years of toil against opposing 
difficulties. His first landing was at San Salvador, on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1492 ; and it was not until August, 1408, that he discovered the 
main land, near the mouth of the Oronoco, in South America. Fired 
with |the accounts of the discoveries made by Columbus, Americus Vespu- 
oius became desirous of seeing the New World for himself, and accordingly, 
sailed from Cadiz, May 20, 1407, as a merchant, with a squadron of four 
ships, which he placed in command of the valiant Ojedo. 

During this voyage Americus pretends to have seen the Continent, 
he may have done uo, but much doubt envelopes the matter. In 1507, after 
the death of Columbus, he published a history of all his voyagep, and a chart 
of the American coast, in which he claimed to bg the true discoverer of the 
country. 

This work was read all over Europe with great delight, and the Now 
World was named " America*' in his honor as the discoverer, when, of right, 
it should have been ** Columbia,*' in honor of ** Columbus," whom all the 
cfii world now concede to be the true discoverer. 

CO Shortly after the return of Columbus from his first voyage, John Cabot, 

CO A Venetian by birth, but then residing in England, sailea from the port of 
uJ Bristol, with his son Sebastian, in the spring of 1497, under a commission of 
discovery from Henry VII, King of England. He discovered the coaHt of 
Labrador, July 8, 1407, Railed north and south along the coast of the main- 
land ; and, being the first to discover that part of the Continent now called 
North America, claimed for the English King the territory from the Gulf 
of Mexico to an indefinite extent north, without however attempting either 
settlement or conquest. From this discovery by Cabot, originated the title 
by which England claimed North America. 
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That title depended upon the first discorery of that portion of the Conti- 
nent, and was called the " Right of Discovery.'* 

It was a principle adopted in the practice of the nations of Europe, that 
the first discovery of unknown countries, gave to the government whose sub- 
jects had made the discovery, a title to the possession of such new found 
land. Under this title, the original inhabitants were permitted to remain 
in the territory, but they were restrained from sellmg or granting its soil, 
except to the sovereign by whose subjects it had been discovered, and who 
claimed for himself the sole right to dispose of it ; consequently, no other 
person could at-quire a title from the natives, either by purchase or conquest. 

Although the titles derived from discovery may not originally have been 
just, their validity, after a lapse of centuries, cannot now be overthrown. 
By successive transfers, they have become vested in the several States, and 
in the UuitediStates ; and they have been recognized and acceded to by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

We still hold this country under the title by which it was originally ac- 
quired, and we claim that that title has, by treaties or by grants, decended 
to us. 

Notwithstanding North America was inhabited at the time, it was colo- 
nized, the colonists disregarded the occupancy and claims of the Indian 
tribes, and considered themselves as settling an unoccupied country. Hence, 
therefore, the colonists must be regarded as bringing with them to the New* 
World the laws of England, so far as they were applicable to their situa- 
tion ; and it was so declared by the Continental Congress, in the Declara- 
tion of Bights. 

For a century or more after its discovery, nothing was done toward a 
permanent settlement of the country by the English. During the seven- 
teenth century however, the thirteen original states or colonies were settled. 
These thirteen colonies have, with reference to their form of government, 
been divided into three classes, as follows: 

1. Provincial or Royal Governments. 

2. Proprietary Governments. 
8. Charter Governments. 

Under the Provincial Gk>Teminent8, a GoTomor was appointed by the 
King as his deputy, to rule according to his instructions. The King also 
appointed a counsel to assist the Governor and aid in making the laws. 
The Governor established courts and raised military forces. He had power 
to call together legislative assemblies of freeholders and others, in which the 
counsel formed an Upper House ; he himself exercising a negative upon 
their proceedings, as well as the right to adjourn them for a time, or to 
dissolve them. These assemblies made local laws which had to be submit- 
ted to the King for his approval or disapproval. New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Gteorgia, 
were Provincial Colonies. 

In Proprietary Governments, the Eang granted his rights and privilegea 
to certain individuals, who became proprietaries of the colony, and held it 
as if it were a feudal principality. These proprietaries appointed the Gov- 
ernor^ directed the calling together of the lefrislative assemblies, and exer- 
cised all those acts of authority which, in the Provincial Governments, were 
exercised by the king. 

At the time of the '* Revolution,** there were but two colonies of this des- 
cription — Maryland, under Lord Baltimore, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
under William Penn. 

In the Charter Governments, the powers and rights were vested by a 
charter from the King in the colonists generally, and were placed upon a 
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more free and demooratio foundation. In Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
the Governor, Counsel, and Assembly were chosen every year by the free- 
men of the colony. But by the charter granted by William and Mary, in 
1G91, to the colony of Masiaohusetts, the Governor was appointed by the 
King, the Couubei chosen annually by the General Assemliy, and the 
House of Bepresentatives chosen by tiie people; though in other respects 
the charter was quite liberal in its provisions. At the commencement of 
the Bevolution, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, were the 
only Charter Governments existing. 

Notwithstanding these diversities in the form of their governments, 
the situation and circumstances of the colonists were similar in several very 
important particulars. They were entitled to the rights and liberties of 
English subjects, and to the advantages of the laws of England. They 
were mostly a sober, industrious, and persevering people. They established 
Provincial Legislatures to ^gulate their local affairs. They did not hold 
their lands by any burdensome feudal tenures. The Governments wei'e 
administered upon popular principles, and generally marked by a liberal 
policy. Many of the settlers in the colonies emigrated from England, at a 
time of great religious and political excitement, and were filled with the 
''Spirit of Liberty," of free inquiry, and of opposition to the prerogatives 
of the crown, and to an established church, which such excitement had 
produced. Schools and Colleges were founded; religion, education, and 
printing encouraged. The great distance of the colonies from the mother 
country, so weakened the power over them, that a love of freedom gradually 
grow up almost imperoeptiblv by the English Government. 

In Pennsylvania (soon after its settlement), in Maryland, and in New 
England (except Rhode Island), the English law of primogeniture (that is 
the right of the eldest son and his descendants to succeed to the inheritance 
of the ancestor) was abolished, and the estates of the decedant were divided 
among all his descendants ; which tended to equalize property* increase the 
number of land holders and encourage habits of industry. The Colonies 
nevertheless had no political connection with each other *. they had no right 
to form treaties or alliances among themselves, or enter into any connection 
with foreign powers. The law of nations did not recognise them as sov- 
ereign states, but only as dependencies of the crown of England. They 
could not make treaties, declare war, or receive ambassadors. Each colonist, 
however, had the full rights of a British subject in every other colony. 

Notwithstanding the absence of any recognized right on the part of the 
colonies to form alliances among themselves, yet, in consequence of the sim- 
ilarity of their laws, religion, institutions, interests, situation and wants 
generally, they were frequently led to unite together for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their common welfare, and for defence against the hostilities of the 
Indian tribes. The eastern colonies, so earlv as the year 1648, entered into 
a compact under the style of the *' United Colonies of New England *' for 
the purpose of protection against the Indians and Dutch. This transaction 
of the colonies was an assumption of sovereignty, and doubtless contributed 
to the formation of that public sentiment, which* prepared the way for Amer- 
ican Independence. 

Even at this early period these Colonies assumed the character of inde- 
pendent states ; the attention of the mother country being drawn from them, 
and nbsorbed by the civil war with which it was then so fearfully agitated. 
Their articles of confederation were marked by that jealousy for staid 
sooereiffnip which characterized all our subsequent Confederacies, but which, 
wo h'lvo no reason to regret, was not included in our present ConatitutioQt 
which transf-errc'd the Sovereignty t'o tho " National Oovomment "i 
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The Neir Eagland Confederadj existed until 1686, when the charters o 
the coloaiei w^re vacited oy caiuoilssioa Irom J^med II. Aft^r the dissolu- 
tioa ot'tQis le^guv), tie iny a ceiiiur/ elapsed befiiie a ly g^saeral associatioa 
of the coloaied was formed. Bututill these, us well as ocUer colonies, con- 
timied to gi|t) occAsiauilevideaces of tiie great uecessit/ theyfettf»r, and 
t^e jighiinp irtmcd w.th whicti they regarded a Union* Now and tiieti a 
Coagress of Gjvoraors and Gommissioners, was held to adopt more effectual 
measures for their mutual protection against their sayage enemies One of this 
character was held at Albany, in the year 17^2; but auother, of higher impor- 
tance. Was convened there in 17j4, consisting of delegates from seven 
colonies, and called at the instance of the English Admiuistr.iion to consult 
as to the best means of defending " America*' in the event of a war with 
France. 

This Congress published some important doctrines which, operating with 
a h%ppy effect on the minds of ihe colonists, sefred to give them a ^atioTial 
direction, and guided them on the road to our present high station. 

The GonveiLiion unanimously resolved, ^* that a union of the colonies is 
necessary fur their preservation, and Parliament must be applied to to 
establish it" The celebrated *' Plan," drawn up by Dr Franklin (which is 
of the greatest interest to the American student) developed a National spirit 
throughout Power was given to the ** General Government" to raise and 
pay soldiers, build forts, and equip vessels offeree, etc. The colonies were 
to be represented in proportion to population. This was ^e first occasion upon 
which this idea had been suggested, the New England colonies in their con- 
federacy hiving been equfdly represented as edonieSy not in poportionto 
population. In this respect the '* Albany Plan" was in advance of the 
'* Articles of Confederation" in its National spirit, and served as the proto- 
type of the ** Constitution" itself. The sectional jealousy and colonial pride 
of the colonies continued so strong that the *^ Albany Plan" was rejectf d by 
every one of the Provincial Assemblies, and we were destined to remain 
sometime longer separate, and in a considerable degree alien commonwealths, 
jealous of each other's prosperity, and divided by policy, institutions, pre- 
jud'ce and minners. 

W.ien. however, England began to oppress the colonies, they were led 
ag^in to form a union for their common protection. On the passage of the 
''Stamp Act" in 1765, upon the recommendation of Massachusetts, the 
" First Colonial Congresd" assembled at New York, October 7, of that year, at 
which nine colonies were represented by twenty-eight delegates, and they 
published a bill of rights, in which they boldly declared that, *' the sole 
power of taxation resided in the coltmies" The bold stand taken by the 
people of Boston as^ainst British tax ition in 1768, called forth resolutions of 
approval and support from almost every Colonial Legislature, and the events 
succeeding served to heighten the NdUonaL feeling in proportion, as the 
hatred to the m 'ther country was increased. 

A C >ntinental Congress was simultaneously proposed by meetinors held 
at New York and Philadelphia and by the Legislature of Connecticut. On 
the 5th of September. 1774, the colonies, sti 1 urged on by the monstrous 
claims of the British Pariinment and the despotic usurpations of power by 
George IIL, united in sending delegates to Philadelphia, *^ with a*UhorUy aiid 
discretionf to mett and cnnnuU tygether for Vie common voeffare. " Eleven of the 
colonies were represented in this Congress, and by men illustrious for 
talent, infeg-ity and p Uriotism, and whose memories are yet, and ever will 
be. embalmed by t'le heartfe t grakitu le of their cnintrymen. They styled 
themselves ** the delegate's appointed by the good pe'tple of these colonies." 
and continued in ses^^ion until October 26 of the same year. This Congress. 
amoDg seraral other valuable State papers, published a ''Declaration of 



Bights," which is important, as fully setting: forth th€ natural and constltu^ 
tioaal rights to which the colonists believed themselves entitled. 

Events now crowded upon each other, iiefore the Congress met again, 
hostilities had commenced in Massachusetts, and at Lexington the blood o| 
the first martyrs to the cause had been shed to cement the National Unity." 
Hencefoi th (/tfl Union was coniinued by successive conventions of Congress. 
On the 10th of May, 1775, a Congress was again asi^embled at PhiiadeiphSa, 
and vested with /ui/poioertf to concerif wjree uponj direct^ order atid prattecule 
such measures, as they should must approve, to obtain redress of grievances. 
Having published a declaration of the causes which impol led them toresoiute 
resistance, gradual iy assuming to themselves tue powers of the States ihey, 
on the 4ih day of July, 1776, gave to the world that g orious Instrument, 
which marked the dawning of a bri«$hter era, and the birlUday of a happy 
Nation which was eventually to be truly free and independent. 

The National sentiment had. now reached its height. Flushed wi14i 
thoughts of independence, and of boundless prosperity, no ideas of jealousy 
or of State sovereignty entered the minds of tne people, but as ** one people'' 
they dissolved the political bands which connected them with the mother 
country; and " in the name, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies," declared themselves ** Free and Independent," which declaration 
was fluiliy engrossed and signed by order of Congress, 

Throughout the whole of this immoital instrument the Ideas of Equality 
Liberty, and Union are closely blended. It was never referred to the separate 
States for ratification, nor did any State declare its Independence. The Inde- 
pendence declared was for the '* United States," not '* Confederate States," 
and was then for the first time styled ** United States of America." 

On the nth of June, 177G, the same day on which a committee was ap- 
pointed by Congress for preparing a Declaration of Independence, It resolved 
to appoint another committee, to prepare and digest the form of alliance to 
be entered into between the colonies. This committee, on the 12th of July 
following, reported a plan of a confederacy consisting of twenty articles, but 
the lofty National sentiment which prevailed In the Declarailon of Independ- 
ence did not exhibit Itself so fully in the " Articles." So many were the 
rival inte>'osts developed that the local jealousle- and 5ec<«o/Kj2 differences 
which had been forgotten during the fervour of the patriotic ouibuist, at the 
commencement, left their improhS on the *' Articles." and prevented their 
adoption by Congress until November 15, 1777. Ilence we find the doctrine 
of* State Sovereignty" plainly set forth in that instrument, in evident conflct 
with the National spirit, which also makes itself apparent. *' Ti'Ose articles 
of confederation" were ratified in July, 1778, by the delegates fVom all the 
States but three, and were subsequently signed on the part of New Jersey, 
Nov'r 25, 1778; Delaware.Feb^ 22, 1779 ; and Maryland. March 1, 1781. 

The ratification of the Articles was, therefore, completed March 1, 1781, 
and on the 2d of March, 1781, Congress first assembled under the ** Con- 
federation." 

These Articles formed the thirteen States, bv the style of *< The United 
States of America." into a firm league of friendship with each other for their 
defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare. 
Each State retained its own sov^^pigvtyt and all powers not expre$>sly dele- 
gated to the United States in Congress assembled. Delegates were to be 
chosen every year by each £ta e, n tt less than three, nor more than seven in 
number, to meet in Congress. E ich State was to support the expenses of its 
own deleffates. In deciding questions, the votes were talcon by States, each 
State having a single vote. A 1 tho expenses of the war, and for the general 
welfaro, wore to be supplied by tho several Statists In propUrtioa tK) tho valae 
of the ^ottl^d lands ana 1mprov^moa(a*(h<^r<ioa. 
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After the Declaration of Peace, and dose of the Revolntlonarj War, it 
was soon found that the plan detailed in the *' Articles of Conlederution" was 
impracticable. It gave to Congress no means of enforcing its laws upon the 
States, and the States disregarded the recouimendaiionsof Congrei^s with im- 
punity, Congrees had no power to levy taxes or collect revenue for the 
public service ; nor could it regulate commerce either with foreign nations 
or among the several States. For«fign nations refused to bold intercourse with 
a Government which was only such in name, ar.d possessed no real power 
even to carry out its most oidinary decrees. The public debt incurred by 
the war was very jtieat, and ihe ** Articles of Confederation" in no way pro- 
vided tffectual means for its payment. The administration of government 
Udder all such confederacies has ever been marked with weaknehs. and de- 
generated into anarchy, or increased to a most galling and unbounded 
despotism. It became evident in a short time that distrcES and ruin would 
overspread the country unless some different and more vigorous form of 
government were adopted. 

Delegates were, therefore, appointed from the different States to meet in 
Philadelphia on the J 4th day of May, 1787, for the purpose of devising some 
plan for a more perfect Union of the States. The first practical suggestion of 
a method of invebtiug the Government with the requisiie power, and at the 
same time not destroy the ?tate organizaiions, was in the winter of 1784-86, 
when Noah Webster struck the key-note in proposing a new system of Govern- 
ment which should act, *'no< on the Slaiesy but direcily on individuals^ and 
vest in * Congress^ full power to cany its laws into effect." 

The Convention met May 25, 1787, and after much discussion these views 
were embodied in the present "Constitution," which was finally adopted, 
as the result of their labors on the 17ih of September, 1787, and, according 
to the recommendation of the Convention, Congress tranemitted the plan of 
the Constitution to the several Legislatures of the States, in order to be sub- 
mitted to a convention of delegates chonen in each State by the people 
thereof. Conventions assembled in the different States, and the new sysUm 
was di^'cus^ed with great learning and zeal, and with many conflicting 
opinions, but was at last adopted, though not without much oppopiticrhy 

On the 17th of September, 1788, Conorress having received 'the 
ratifications of the Constitution from all the Conventions of all tbe States. 
except North Carolina and Bhode Island, resolved that the first Wednes- 
day of January, 1789, should be the day for appointing electors in the 
several Slates, which may have ratified the Constitution before that day. 
Accordingly, elections were held in the several States for electors, and 
the electors, thus appointed, met and voted for President and Vice- 
President, when Geoige Washington was unanimously elected the first 
PrcHident and John Adams, Vice-President. The States having also elected 
their Senators and l^epresentatives, the first "Constitutional Congress," 
composed of Representatives from eleven States which had then ratified tlie 
Constitution, assembled on Wednesday, March 4, 1789, in New York, and 
on that diy the new *' Constitution" went into legal operation as the supnme 
and fnndarpental l».w rf tbe land, thereby establishing a li'aiioii, 
» The Constitution commences with the declaration that We, thk people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect nn'wn, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the 
gen^-al welfare, and secure the bleswnors of liberty to ourselves, and our pos- 
terity, DO OKDAiN and establish this cokstitution for the United States • 
of America. 

Its first article vests all Legislaiite power in a Congress of the United 
States to consist of a Senate, as <he roprfsentntivc of the Stat© ; and a^ 
House of Rf.PresevtatiVi-s, 6s tHe direct repreMJitatives of the PEOPUfi' 
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The duty of this Conprresa being to enact all laios for the OB17EBAL WBLFABB 
of the whole United States. 

Ita second article places the executive or administrative power in a "Pres- 
ident," whose duty it is, to ** take care that t/ie laws be faithfully ezccuted, ** 
The administrative businoss of the Government is not all managed directly 
by the President himself, but, has by various act«i of Congress, been distrib- 
uted among severul executive departments, called the Cabinet, who are the 
constitutional advisers of the President, and whose opinions he is authorised 
to require in writing upon any subject relating to the duties of their res- 
pective offices. 

The third article vests the judicial power in one " Supreme Court," and 
Buoh inferior Courts as the Congreas may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish, whose province it is to interpict and apply the laws. 

Having given a condensed history of the rise and progress of the United 
States Government to the time of the adoption of the Constitution, I will 
endeavor to trace its history from that period to the present day. 

The State Governments, under the Confederation, alone supported the United 
States Government, and, as has already been shown, made it dependent upon them 
for its existence ; but, on the adoption of the Constitution, a more perfect union 
was established, adding another and more substantial support, emanating directly 
from the people through their " Representatives in Congress," which transferred 
the ''Sovereignty " from the States to the United Stares, and cemented the States 
firmly into omb nation, so as to prevent their ever effectually dissolving their re- 
lations with each other witliout the consent of a mnyorlty of iiiepeople^ not only 
of each State, but of the whole United States. 

Although the " Declaration of Independence " declared AJiL men to be 
CREATED EQUAL, and endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which 
were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and alUiough the Consti- 
tution of the United States was adopted to secure tlie Blessings of Liberty to 
all^ there yet remained slayeuy for a portion of the people of the country. 
Why was Slavery left in the Union after the decimation of independence 
and why was the constitution adopted with no clause expressly prohibiting 
it ? At that time a large portion of the white people had property in slaves^ 
and many had a large interest in their importation. These considerations 
made it difficult to destroy the institution at once. It was expected, how- 
ever, that it would gradually dimini^hj and after a short time entirely cease 
to exist* 

That such was the expectation of the men most prominent in drawing 
up those instruments, such as Thomas Jeiferson, John Adams, Biohard II, 
Lee, Patrick Henry, John Kandolph, John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, James Madison and others, is evident from their speeches 
and writings as well as from their studied failure to expressly recognize it 
in either ; also by the law which was passed by the Congress of the United 
States in session at the time the Constitution was adopted by the Conven- 
tion, " forevur prohibiting slavery in the North "Western Territory ". which 
wus ceded to the United States by different States about that time. A fact 
to be borne in mind in this connection is, that a number of the States did 
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abolish Slavery within their limita a few years afterwards, and the intent 
was evident that it should be done in all i; .til the Cotton Gin made Slavery 
so very profitable, that the love of gain overcamo the moral feeling that had 
been engendered till then, and some of the States continued, fostered, and 
encouraged it. 

The States that abolished slavery, admitted Justice in its stead as an as- 
sociate with Liberty, and Education was their legitimate offspring, therefore 
the "Free States" represented Justice, Liberty, and Education, and the " Slave 
States '' Liberty and Sbivery corubiaed. 

The incompatibility of Slavery with Liberty becoming more and more 
apparent, and the people of the se States that had abolished Slavery, per- 
ceiving that it was bringing contempt upon the Declaration of Independence 
and the principles of the Constitution, endeavored to persuade their brethren 
in the States that had not, to adhere to the original understanding, and 
to make some provision for its eventual abolition, if they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to give it up at once. They showed them its antagonism to 
the principles and interests of a Free and Independent Republic, that it was 
a foe to education and progress, that it was undermining the morals and 
degrading the labor of the country, that it pandered to the worst passions, 
and tended to reduce the country to barbarism. 

These simple truths laid before them in candor, for their own good, as 
well as for the good of the country, did not have the desired effect of awak- 
ening them to a sense of Justice. But, feeling the debasing influence of sla- 
very, and finding it could not be sustained by free discussion, also perceiving 
the slender thread which held it (on sufferance) in the United States under 
the Constitution, raised the cry of persecution, and charged the free States 
with interfering with their domestic affairs. Fearing that the progress of 
liberal views among the people of the free States would soon have such in- 
fluence in the councils of the nation as to curtail the privileges of slavery, 
they attempted to revive the old jealousies that had formerly existed be- 
tween the States, and establish the doctrine of States Rights Supremacy ; 
contending that the Constitution did not transfer the Sovereignty from the 
States to the United States ; but that they were still, as under the Confed- 
eracy, Sovereign and Independent Statec, joined together, as then, by a com- 
pact or league, and that the States could nullify any law passed by Congress, 
and had the right to withdraw from the Union at pleasure. 

Not deeming it expedient to appear to sustain that doctrine in order to 
uphold and protect slavery, they first directed their attention to the Tariff 
law passed by Congress, when the State of South Carolina denied. the right 
of the United States Gk>vemment to collect the Tariff Duty in that State, 
and threatened to resist its enforcement, and to withdraw ^m the Union. 
But this threat was promptly met by a proclamation from President ** Jack- 
son,^ who declared that the '* laws must be executed,*' and that any oppo- 
sition to their execution would be met by force, if necessary. South Caro- 
lina receded from her hostile position, although she still boldly advanced 
her favorite doctrine of the Supremacy of States Rights, and, in the person 
of her distinguished Senator ** John C. Calhoun ", asserted it even in the 
halls of Congress. Calhoun became its foremost Champion, and endeavored 
with all the powers of his analytical mind to convince the country that the 
doctrine was correct. But " Daniel Webster," the Champion of National 
Supremacy, net his arguments step by step, and so successfully refuted 
them, and so fir.nly established the Sovereignty of the ** United States 
Government " that few afterwards openly attempted to dispute it. Finding" 
they could not establish States Rights Supremacy openly, and through that 
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protect the institntion of slavery from the enoroachments'of ^education and 
progress! vo ideas, thoy prooeeded by intrigue and compromise to induce the 
National Gk>yemmcnt to acknowledge its obligation to protect it. First by 
admitting new States with slavery into the Union, thereby strengthening 
the slave power in the Nation, next by the [tassago of the ** Fugitive Slave 
Law,*' which they claimed was only to carry into effect a provision of the 
Constitution, but which was so drawn as to make every man a Fugitive 
Slave hunter. 

Then by endeavoring to force the United States to protect slavery in the 
Territories under the name of " Squatter Sovereignty " and finally to protect 
it in the free States, when taken there by its master, thus seeking to force 
the Free States to become Slave States. 

The freedom loving people of the Country became aroused to a sense of 
their danger, opposed the two last propositions at the ballot box, and sig- 
nally defeated them by the election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the 
United States. Their secret organizations ot '* States Rights " under the 
name of ** Knights of the Golden Circle ^* now made their object manifest 
in the threatened resistance to the will of the people, by secession. 

Most of the offices of the National Gk)vemment were in the hands of the 
Conspirators, a conniving or imbecile President, (James Buchanan,) was in 
the Chair at Washington, the fleet despatched to distant waters, the army 
scattered along the western borders, the arsenals at the North stripped, and 
the arms sent South, the Treasury depleted, and the National Credit pur- 
X)osely destroyed by the treacherous Secretary of the Treasury. 

All things being thus prepared, the Conspirators appealed to what they 
termed the reserved rights of the States, and sought to withdraw from the 
Union. Before the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as President of the 
United States, seven of the States had seceded, and formed themselves into 
a ** Southern Confederacy" the foundations of which were Slavery alone. Four 
other States afterward joined the Confederacy, making eleven in all which se- 
ceded from the Union. Tiiese were, South-Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, and North-Carolina. 

The position oif these States after seceding has been a question of consid- 
erable interest to the country. Under the Old Articles of Confederation, 
any State had the right to withdraw fron the Union, or League at any time, 
as each State was Sovereigpi and Independent of each other, but, on the 
adoption of the Constitution, that Sovereigpity was transferred to the Na- 
tional Gk>vernment, thus giving the citizens of every State a joint interest 
in everv other State. Therefore, no State, nor the people of any State, had 
the rignt to secede or withdraw from the Union, without the consent of a 
major* Iff of the whole peonU of the United States. 

These eleven States did, however, as States, withdraw their practical re- 
lations with the rest of the Union. They also attempted by force of arms to com- 
pel the National Government to allow them to take with them the people of those 
States, which would complete their separation, and establish their independence. 

But the National Government, now under the administration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, prevented the accomplishment of their object, by calling oni 
the Loyal People of the Nation to aid in the restoration of the Union ; who 
immediately responded to the call in sufficient numbers to arrest their 
progresa 



Ail are familliar with the different phases of the Rebellion, of the nu- 
merous obstacles to the progress of Restoration, of the various prejudices 
to overcome, and the complete change in the morale of the war before it 
could be successful. 

When thj war commenced, it was conducted on the part of the National 
Grovernment for the restoration of the Union only. 

Slavery, the cause of the Rebellion, and the great obstacle to its suppres- 
sion was left as before, and the slaves who fled to the Union Armies, were 
returned to their masters. The National Grovemment studiously avoided 
all interference with the " peculiar institution " in order to convince the 
Southern People that they were not fighting against slavery, but to restore 
the Union to its former position, and, to give them the opportunity and all 
the inducements possible to give up the struggle, and return to their duty. 

The necessity of freeing the slaves of Rebels, in order to take from them 
a great part of their strength, and thereby destroy the cause of the rebel- 
lion, was foreseen by Gen. ibVemont, when in command of the Department 
of the Missouri, who issued a proclamation, liberating the slaves of Rebels 
within his command. Deeming it premature. President Lincoln counter- 
manded the proclamation, giving them more time for consideration. ^ But 
all the inducements held out to them were rejected, and the rebels continued 
the struggle, determined to compel the National Grovernment to recognize 
their independence, and relinquish its control over any property in the So- 
ceding States. After nearly two years of bloody strife, the Administration 
saw that the slave was an aid to the Rebellion, (though an unwilling one,) 
and that the institution of slavery was the great obstacle to the success of 
the Union Arms. Then, and then only, and as a military necessity, did 
President Lincoln issue his celebrated "Emancipation Proclamation " 

A large portion of the slaves finding they would be protected, fled to the 
Union Armies, and afterwards, being allowed to enlist as Soldiers, aided us 
to overcome and conquer Rebellion. 

Ihe rebellion, alter lasting four years, was suddenly brought to a close 
by the surrender of Lee to Grant, April 9, 1865; the supremacy of the 
National Government was vindicated, and the " Constitution" stood firm 
under the shock. 

The collapse of the rebellion, and the radical change which it had made 
in the interDal aflfairs of the seceding States, lett them without civil govern- 
meats, and made it incumbent upon the *' National Congress" to make some 
rules or regulations for their " Keconstruction." 

Before Congress came together, Abraham Lincoln, who, as its Chief 
Executive, had guided the Nation through its great struggle, was on the Hth 
day of April, 1865, (the anniversary of the surrender of Fort Sumpter), 
stricken down by the hand of an assassin, inspired by that " Slave Spirit" 
wtiich had trained its votaries in the uncontrolled indulgence of their pas- 
sions ; and Andrew Johnson, Vice-President of the United States, hj virtue 
of the Constitution, became President, and assumed the task of initialing 
measures for restoring the Rebel States to their practical relations to tho 
Union, instead of leaving the whole matter to ** Congress," in whom the 
Constitution vests all leqislative powers. Besides this, Mr. Johnson's 
" policy" disregarded the fact that "New State Constitutions" must be mado 
before they could with safety be again restored to the Union, and tended to 
deliver the reins of Government into the h:inds of the very men by whom that 
Government had been betrayed, and to pla:f» the loyal citizens beneath the feet 
of tho rebels. 
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Hia oondact re-aroused the slave spirit, rendering the work of reoonstruc- • 
tion more difficalt than before. 

Congress, when thej met in December, 1865 Justly considering that the 
power to initiate proceedings for the restoration of civil governments in the 
rebellious States was vested in the LegisUdiv€ and not in tho EsBecuiivt Depart- 
ment of (be Government, and that the results of the J resident's policy en- 
dangered the rights of the people and the authority of the Katloih entered 
upon a series of li'ji^islative me:>sures, intended to secure the rights and privil- 
eges of the freedmen, protect those who hadr<»main> d faith'ul to tlie Govern- 
ment, preserve order, and put the late Rebel States under the control of men 
loyal to the country, to Liberty and Justice. 

The amendment to the Constitution, securing the emancipation of the 
slave throughout the National Jurisdiction, was officially announced as 
having been ratified by a sufficient number of States on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1866. 

Secession and this amendment to the Constitution rendered null and void 
the ^* Old State Constitutions" which recognized slavery. 

On the 9th of April, 1866, the '< Civil Bights*' bill became a law by 
being passed over the President's veto, giving the colored man, through its pro- 
visions, the same right to acquire and hold property as the white man, and 
the **Freedmen'B Bureau, secured and protected him in those rights. 

On the 13th of June, 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution was passed bv Congress, which makes colored as well as white men 
** Citizens" of the united States, and of the State wherein they reside, and 
forbids any State to make or enforce any law wh oh shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, or deny tUem the 
equal protection of the law. The amendment also forbids the United 
States, or any State t o assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of 
insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any olaim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave, and declares all such debts, obligations and 
claims to oe illegal and void. 

The people of the Seceding States, who had engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion, forfeited their political rights by their treason ; and the State 
Constitutions having become null and void by Secession and the Amendment 
to the Uuited States Constitution emancipating the slaves, they were left 
without any lawful civil governments. Tiie rebel spirit having also been 
revived, these States were, by tho Reconstruction Acts of Congress, placed 
under the military authority of tho United States, until they should make 
neto Constilutiona in accoi dance with the rules and regulations made by 
Congress. These rules and regulations gave to the freedmeu the right of 
svffratjey which made him a check upon, and insured the loyalty of the 
rebels, most of whom were restored to their former political privileges. 

Having restored the rebels to their civil and political privileges, and 
made citizens of the colored men, and secured to them the right of suffrage, 
together, they were authorized to make **New Conbtitntion - , republican in 
form, organize State Governments, and elect their representatives to Con- 
gress. Having done this, thty are ** Rs iomsthucted, and again members 
of the ." National Union." 

Tho Fifteenth Amendment having been added to tho Constitution of the United 
States^ in 1869, giving the Suffrage to all citizens without regard to race or 



color. ReeoQStraction having taken place, and firmly established on the 
basis of the Declaration of Independence, and the seceding States again re- 
presentedin the Councils of the Nation — slavery havingbeen abolished — the 
great obstacle to progress and cause of contention will have been removed, 
the prejudice of color and jealousy of sections will pass away, and the 
People of all parts of the country that have been divided on the question 
of Equa ity and Sovereignty w^ili congratulate each other on the happy re- 
sults of lieconstr notion, and become strongly United as One Countet 
and One People in interest and feeling. FBEE in fact as well as in theory, 
and work together mqre earnestly for the prosperity of the Whole Country, 
which will progress wilth rapid strides in weal^ morals and happiness, 
exhibiting to the world the stability and tenacity of a Government whose 
** Sovebeiontt is in the People." 



1. GEOEGE WASHINGTON. 

GEORGiB Washtnoton, the 1st President of the United States, was bom 
in Virginia, in the year 17{)2. 

The common schools of that State afforded the only opportunity for his 
education. The 8tudy of mathematics was his principal delight. At the 
ago of nineteen he received an appointment in the army with the title of 
Major, was advanced to Colonel in 1754, and took charge of a campaign 
against the French at Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg, Pa. Erected Fort 
Necessity near that place, where he was attacked by four times his number 
of French and Indians, and, after ten hours severe fighting, was forced to 
surrender, but with the honorable terms of being allowed to return to 
Virginia unmolested with his command. We next find him covering the 
retreat of Braddook, where, by his cool bravery, he saved the army from 
destruction. 

He was elected a member of the House of Burgesses, of Virginia, in 
1759, and a delegate to the first Continental Congress in 1774. In that day 
of great peril, when Congress had done what it could to raise **That 
glorious old Continental Army" all eyes were turned to Washington as its 
leader, and he was unanimously appointed its Commandei'-in-Chief ; which 
he (with modesty and digfnity) accepted, but declined all compensation for 
his services, asking only for the remuneration of his expenses. 

During the seven years of the war of the Revolution, his prudence and 
firmness, and his bravery and wisdom, were the admiration of all calm and 
wise men. He brought order out of discord, and triumph out of difficulty. 
In 1787, he was callecl to preside over the Convention which met in Phila- 
delphia lor the purpose of forming a Constitution, the result of which was 
that admirable instrument which has ever since been the guide of the 
nation ; and, after its adoption by the States in 1789, he was unanimously 
chosen 1st President of tho United States for four years, and in 1793 was 
called by the same unanimous voice of his country to serve a second term; 
on the expiration of which he resigned, and, delivering his celebrated fare- 
well address, retired to the peaceful shades of Mount Vernon, to enjoy the 
quiet of domestic life. He aid not, however, live long to realize ^is ardent 
desire, for, after a short illness of only a few hours, he died, December 14, 
1799, at the age of sixty-eight, and was buried at Mount Vernon, amid the 
grateful tears of his countrymen. 

Washington was above the common size, with a robust ai^d vigorous 
constitution, fine person, easy, erect, and noble deportment, exhibiting a 
natural dignity unmingled with haughtiness. 

His manners were reserved, his temper highly sensitive, but always 
controlled by his judgment and prudence. His mind was strong ; and, 
though slow in its operation, was sure in its conclusions. His patriotism 
was as incorruptible as it was ardent, and a lofty recitudo marked every 
small, as well as every great action of his life. 

He devoted a long life to the welfare of his country, and while tho love 
of liberty is-cherished, every true American will delight to aooord to him 
the proud tiUe of " TJkie Father of his Country." 



2. JOHN ADAMS. 

John Adams, the 2d President of the United States, was bom in Quincy, 
Massuohusetts, October 19, 1735. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1755, and was admitted to the bar in 1758. About this time he wrote his 
celebrated *' Essay on the Common and Federal Law.*' In 1766, he removed 
to Boston, was chosen Gouncellor in 1773, and eleoted to the first Continen- 
tal Congress in, 1774, of which he was one of the most efficient members, 
and was associated with Jefferson, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston, as 
a committee to draft the Declaration of Independence, and was the colossus 
of support to that immortal instrument in that august body. The same 
year, ne was placed on a committee to wait on Lord Howe in reference to 
the condition of the country, who, receiving them with imposing military 
display, told them that he could not receive them as a committee of Con- 
gress, but only as private citizens. Adams replied : " You may view us in 
whatever light you please, sir, except that of British subjects.'* 

While in Congress he served as a member of ninety-five different com- 
mittees, and was chairman of twenty-five. 

In 1778, he was appointed Commissioner to France, returned the next 
year, and 'was chosen member of the Convention called to frame the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, and drew up the report of the committee, which 
was adopted. 

The same year he was appointed Minister to negotiate peace with G-reat 
Britain, and the following year to Holland, from which he was summoned 
to Paris to consult on the g^eneral peace with the Commissioners of Austria, 
Russia, and France, which, after many difficulties was affected in 1783. 

In 1785, he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. 
James, where he secured to his country many important advantages. 

At his own request he was permitted to resign his charge in 1 788, and 
in the same year was elected Vice-President of the United States ; which 
office he held during Washing^n's administration, and on his retirement 
was chosen President, which position he held for four years. In 1820, at the 
g^eat age of eighty-five, he was chosen a member of the Convention to 
revise the Constitution of his native State, '' The instrument which was the 
work of his own mind and pen." 

Mr. Adams was among the few of that brave band, who cast their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honors, on the die of the Bevolution, who 
was permitted to live to witness the permanent establishment of the insti- 
tutions they had bequeathed to their children and posterity. He lived tc 
see his son succeed to the honors, which a grateful country had bestowed 
on himself, until, '* as if Heaven appointed,** on the 4th of July, 1826, th& 
fiftieth anniversary of his country's index)endence, with the glorious words 
trembling on his dying lips, ''Independence forever," hand in hand with 
his old compatriot, Thomao Jefferson, he passed away amid the firing of 
guns, the ringing of bells, and the rejoicings of an emancipated people. 



8. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

• 

TnoMAS* Jefferson, the 3d President of the United States, was born 
at Shadwell, Virginia, on the 2d day of April, 1743. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered William and Mary College, where his early education was 
completed, and his mind and body were equally nourished and developed - 

He was one of the best riders in the State, an accomplished performer 
on the violin, a proficient in the science of mathematics, and a diligent 
student of Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish. He is said to have been one 
of the best educated men in America. 

Upon the completion of his college course he studied law for five years 
with an unusual assiduity, was admitted to practice in 1767, and soon 
acquired an extensive business. 

He strongly sympathized with the spirit of freedom in the Colonies, and 
in 17G9, signed a resolution not to import any article from the mother 
country. After taking a leading part in org^anizing resistance in Virginia 
to British agg^^essions, he was elected to the Colonial Congress in 1775, and 
became one of the most prominent members. 

In the following year he was appointed Chairman of that immortal 
Committee, chosen to draw up the Declaration of Independence. 

This instrument was the work of his pen, and was adopted on the 4th 
of July, 1776. 

In 1770, he was elected Governor of Virmnia, and in 1783, a member of 
Congress. While a member of this body, Washington resigned his com- 
mand of the armjr, and Jefferson was the author of the elegant address to 
the *' Father of his Country,'' voted on that occasion. 

In 1784, he went as Imnister to Franco (to succeed Franklin, who had 
won unbounded popularity), and satisfactorily accomplished the arduous 
task of filling his place. In 1789, he returned to the United States, and 
Washington called him into his council by appointing him Secretary of 
State. 

He immediately set himself to lay down maxims and rules of foreign 
intercourse, which have governed all our subsequent administrations. 

In 1795, he was called to the Chair of the Philosophical Society, and in 
March, 1801, was inaugurated President of the United States, and was re- 
elected in 1805. 

Betiring from the Presidency in 1809, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
Mr. Jefferson passed the rest of his days upon his plantation at Monticello, 
beloved and venerated by his countrymen. 

His last care was to perfect the organization of the University of Vir- 
ginia, of which he was the founder. 

At the age of eighty-three he retained his intellectual powers little 
diminished, and died of old a^^e rather than disease, on the ever-glorious 
anniversary of that Declaration of Independence of which he was the 
author, nearly at the same hour with John Adams, his associate, July 4th, 
1820, just fifty years after its adoption. 



4. JAMES MADISON. 

James Madison, the 4th President of the United States, was bom in 
Orange County, Virginia, March 16, 1751. In his youth he was favored 
with the instruction of a Scotchman by the name of Bobertson, under whose 
faithful care that taste for eleg^ant and classical literature was developed, 
which marked his official career. 

He graduated at Princeton College, in 1771, and remained in college a 
year after, that he might pursue his studies under the charge of Dr. Wither- 
spoon, between whom and himself a lasting friendship had sprung up. 
He commenced the study of law, but in the memorable year, 1776, he was 
elected to the General Assembly of Virginia, and for forty years, he was 
continually in office either for his State or the United States. In 1778, he 
was elected by the Legislature to the Executive Council of the State, where 
he rendered important aid to Henry and Jefferson, Gk>vemors of Virginia, 
during the time he held a seat in the Council. In tho winter of 1779 and 
1780, he took a seat in the Continental Congress, and became immediately 
an active and leading member, and continued to hold a seat in that distin- 
guished assembly of patriots until 1788. 

In 1784, '85, and '86, Mr. Madison was a member of the Legislature of 
Virginia. , 

In 1787, he became a member of the Convention, held in Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of preparing a Constitution for the Government of the 
United States. 

Perhaps no member of that body had more to do with the formation of 
that noble instrument, the *' Constitution of the United States of America," 
than Mr. Madison. It was during the recess, between the proposition of 
the Constitution by the Convention of 1787, and its adoption by tho States, 
that that celebrated work, " The Federalist^'' made its appearance. This is 
known to have been the joint production of Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, and James Madison. This same year he was elected to Congress, and 
held his seat until the Continental Congress passed away among the things 
that were. He was a member of the State Convention of Virginia, which 
met to adopt tho Constitution, and on the. establishment of the new Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, he was chosen a member ; retaining his seat 
until the close of Washington's administration in 1797. 

On the accession of Jefferson to the Presidency, he immediately offered 
Mr. Madison a place in his cabinet, and he accordingly entered on the dis- 
charge of his duties as Secretary of State ; which duties he continued to 
perform during the whole of Mr. Jefferson's administration; and on the 
retirement of that great statesman, he succeeded to his seat in 1809. He 
held the position of President during the war of 1812, and brought it 
safely to a glorious conclusion. Mr. Madison retired, in 1817, to his peace- 
ful home in Virginia, where he passed the remainder of his days, loved by 
the many and respected by all, until, on the 28th day of June, 1836, the last 
survivor of the framers of the Constitution, and one of the most distin- 
guished champions of . American freedom, he gathered his m.antle about 
him, and laid down of pleasant drekmsi in the eighty-sizth year of his age. 



5. JAMES MONBOE. 

• 

James Monroe, the 5tli President of the United States, was bom in 
Westmoreland County, Virg'inia, April 28, 1758. 

His early eduoation was acquired at William and Mary's College, from 
which institution he graduated in 177G, when he commenced the study of 
the law. The sound of war and battle, however, did not allow him to 
proceed. Fired with a desire to do something for his country in its deep 
hour of need, he enlisted, and was speedily honored with a Lieutenant^ 
commission, and marched forthwith to the headquarters of the American 
army. He met the foe at Harlem Heights and White Plains, and shared 
the perils and fatigue of the distressing retreat of the American army 
through New Jersey in 1770. He crossed the Delaware with Washington, 
and with him made a successful attack on the Hessians' oamn, at Trentoui 
on the morning of the 20th of December, 1770. 

This successful blow was soon followed by the victory our soldiers guined 
at the battle of Princeton, by which courage and hope were once more 
infused into the spirit of our soldiers, and all classes of society. In the 
battle o{ Trenton, young Monroe received a musket-ball in the shoulder, 
notwithstanding wnich, he fought out the fight gallantly and valiantly. 
At Brahdywine, as aid to Lord Stirling, he took an active share, and 
rendered conspicuous service in the bloody battle of G-ermantown. 

At the battle of Monmouth, he was also engaged, and displayed groat 
gallantry and cool daring. Dissatisfied with his inferior position, he 
received permission to raise a regiment in his native State ; but, being dis- 
appointed in accomplishing it, he entered the office of Mr. Jefferson, and 
resumed tlio study of law. In 1780, Mr. Jefferson, being Governor of 
Virginia, sent him on a special mission to the Southern army to ascertain 
its condition, which ho performed to the satisfaction of that eminent 
man. 

On his return he was elected to the Legislature, and in 1788, was elected 
to the Continental Congress, and in 1780, was again elected t<> the State 
Legislature. In 1788, he was a member of the Convention called to decide 
on the adoption of the new Constitution, and voted against its adoption. 
In 1790, he was elevated to the United States Senate, and in 1794, he was 
sent Envoy Extraordinary to to the Court of Versailles, where he arrived in 
the nick of time to consummate the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon, 
who, being in pressing need of funds, ceded that vast tract of land, com- 
prising Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri^ to the United States, for fifteen 
million dollars. . After settling this purchase, he went to England to suc- 
ceed Mr. King as Minister to the Court of St. James; but the affair of the 
frigate Chesapeake placing him in an uncomfortable position, he returned 
to the United States. In 1810, he was elected to the Virginia Legislature, 
and soon after was chosen Governor, which office he held until Mr. M^i- 
son called him to assume the duties of Secretary of State in his cabinet 

In 1817, he was elected President of the United States, and re-elected in 
1821, with great unanimity. His administration was a prosperous and 
quiet one. 

Mr. Monroe retired from the office of President more than impoverished, 
for he was in debt ; and, in his old age being harraused by his creditors, he 
removed to New York, where he found an asylum and home with his 
daughter, and where he died on the 4th of Julv, 1831, being the third 
President who had died on the anniversary of their country's inde-* 
pendenoe. 
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6. JOHN Q. ADAMS. 

John Qtjinct ADAMS^he sixth President of tlie United States, son of 
John Adams, the second I^resident, was born in Quincy, Massachusetts* 
July nth, 1767. 

When ten years of age he accompanied his father to France, and resided 
abroad mostly until after the scenes of the revolution were brought to a close, 
and when fifteen was private secretary to the American minister to Russia. 
Wishing to avail himself of a classical education he retui*ned to his native 
land, and in 1786 entered Harvard College as a junior at the age of eighteen, 
and on graduating entered the law office of Theophilus Parsons, after- 
wards Chief-Justice of Massachusetts for many years. Mr. Adams was 
more a statesman than a lawyer, and during the bitter controversy of 
"Washington's Administration wrote several series of political articles, 
which won for him the esteem of the President and the applause of some 
of the greatest minds in both this country and England. In 1794 he was 
appointed minister to the Hague, Bnd in 1797 was transferred to Berlin, 
whence he was recalled in 1801. 

Mr. Adams now entered upon the career which terminated only with 
his life. He was elected to the Senate of Massachusetts in 1802, and ap- 
pointed United States Senator in 1803, which position he held until 1808. 

Was made Professor of Rhetoric aad Belles Lettres in Harvard College 
in 1805 ; sent minister to Russia in 1809; assisted in negotiating the Treaty 
of Ghent in 1815, and appointed minister to England the same year. 

He was Secretary of State under President Munroe in 1817, and was 
chosen President of the United States by the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives (there being no choice by the people), which position he held for four 
years. 

In 1831 he was elected a Representative to Congress and continued ia 
that position until his death, which occurred in the speaker's room, Feb. 
23, 1848, two days after falling from his chair in the House of Representa- 
tives from a stroke of paralysis. His last words were : ** This is the end 
of earth ; " " I am content." 

Few men have passed so large a portion of their lives in active public 
employment as John Quincy Adams. 

For more than sixty years he was in the service of his country, from 
secretary of legation at the early age of fifteen to the Chief Magistracy of 
the Union. 

Mr. Adams was a man of rare gifts and rich acquisitions. He was one 
of the finest classical and belles lettres scholars of his time, and even 
in his old age often astonished his hearers with the elegant classicalallu- 
sions and rhetorical tropes with which he embellished his own produc- 
tions ; and which earned him the title of the " Old Man Eloquent." 

He was a bold champion of freedom, free speech, and the right of peti- 
tion, and a fearless defender of the oppressed wherever they were to be 
found, and in whatever clime. He died at the adyanced age of eighty-six, 
February 28, 1848. 






1. ANDREW JACKSON.. 

Akdrbw Jackson, tho 7th President, waa bom Ifaroh 15, 17<I7, In* 
Union County, North Carolina. His father was a poor emigrant from the 
Korth of Ireland, who died before Andrew saw the light of day. His early 
education was received at the old field-schools of that region, and from 
wandering school-teachers, during a few weeks in winter. 

He commenced his military ca«*cer in 1781, at the age of fourteen, in the 
Bevolutionary Arxny; but was soon taken prisoner. While prisoner he 
was ordered by a British offtoer to do some menial work; ne refused, 
saying, ** I am a prisoner of war, and claim to bo treated as such," for which 
ho received a severe wound on tho head and arm by the sword of the en- 
raged Englishman. 

At the close of the Revolution he studied law, was admitted to the bar 
in 178G, and removed to Nashville, Tenn., and commenced practice in 1788, 
where he soon obtained a very successful business, and for twenty years 
continued to practice at the bar, except when interrupted by publio 
employment. ** 

lie was elected to the United States House of Bepresentatives, from 
which he was transfered to the Senate, and for six years served as Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee. When the war of 1812 oommencedi 
President Madison gMvo him a commission in the Regular Army, and com- 
mand of tho Southern troops, which he led against the Creek Indians ; and 
after two most vigorous and perilous campaigns, oonquored and made a 
treaty with them on the "Hickory G-round," by which he received the 
familiar sobriquet of "Old Hickory." He afterward led hie victorious 
troops to the defense of New Orleans, where he fought, behind the cotton 
bags, his victorious battle with General Packenham ; for which he was hon- 
ored with the title of tho " Hero of New Orleans." The rejoicings of that 
▼iotory was soon followed by the welcome tidings of peace between the 
jUnited States and Great Britain. 

In 1818. he was again called upon to render his military servioes in the 
expulsion of the Seminoles, and in 1821 was made Governor of Florida. 
In 1828, and again in 18)^2, he was elected President of the United 
States. 

During his adminstration, NuUifieatlon raised its menacing head in 
South Carolina, threatening resistance to the execution of the laws of the 
United States. But Jackson i^ued his celebrated proclamation, saying; 
*' By the Eternal the laws must and shall be executed," and South Carolina 
teoeded from her position. His antagonism to the United States Bank 
caused him to order the removal of the United States deposits from that 
institution, and transfer them to certain State Banks. His opponents 
cenRured this measure as an unauthorized and dangerous assumption of 
power by tho executive. 

His reply waa, **I take the responsibility," and defended his course, bjr 
asserting the Bank to be unsound. He retired from the Presidency, March 
4, 1837, and spent the close of his life at his "Hermitage," near Nashville, 
Tenn., cultivating his plantation, where he died June 8, 1845, aged seventy* 
eight. 

General Jackson was headstrbng, but always honest; rash, but ever 
patriotio, Fe^ he knew not either on the battle-field or before that terrible 
T^wer*yTpublie opinion. His purpose once taken, no threats of his ene- 
mies, x^Q pewuation of his fnends, aud no personal ooniideratione oould 

iihc^ko it 
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8. MAETESr VAN BUEEN. 

HabTIN Van Buren, the 8th President of the United States, was bom 
at Kinderhook, Now York, December 5, 1782. He obtained his education 
at the common school and academy of his native village. 

In 1796, while yet in his fourteenth year, ho commenced the study of 
law. While a student, he was an active politician ; and, when only eighteen, 
represented the Bepublicans in the Congressional Convention of his district. 
In 1802-3 he studied in New York City, and, in the latter year, was ad- 
mitted to the bar. His business soon becamo lucrative, and his clients 
numerous* 

The first official distinction he received was his appointment, by Grovemor 
Thompkins, as Surrogate of Columbia County, in 1^08. 

In 1812 he was elected State Senator. He at once assumed a prominent 
position in the Senate, and continued a member of that body until 1820, 
having been, during that period, a zealous supporter of the war, and of the 
canal project. A portion of ihe time he was Attomey-Gkneral of the 
State. 

In 1821 he was elected to the United States Senate, and reelected in 
1827. The following year he was elected Grovemor of New York by the 
Democratic party. 

His career as Governor, however, was brief. Scarcely had his adminis- 
tration commenced, when President Jackson offered him the office of Secre- 
tary of State, which he at once accepted, and resigned his Gubernatorial 
office. 

In the Cabinet he became the real, or apparent, rival of Mr. Calhoun ; 
and, probably finding his position therein an unpleasant one, resigned in 
April, 1881. The President appointed him ambassador to England ; but the 
Senate, by the casting vote of Mr. Calhoun, the Vice-President, refused to 
confirm the nomination, which step, it was generally thought, secured him 
the nominal ion for Vice-President in 1832. 

He received a large majority of the electoral votes for that office, which 
he continued to fill during President Jackson's second term, and in 1836 waa 
elected President of the United States. 

The principal measure of his administration was the establishment of 
the independent Treasury. In the spring of 1837 commenced the g^atest 
commercial revulsion ever known in this country. 

Extravagant speculations had for some years prevailed. Since the 

withdrawal of the deposits from the United States Bank, numerous State 

Banks had been chartered, a multitude of public works were undertaken, 

immense importations of foreign goods were made, and real estate rose far 

above its intrinsic value. At length the crisis came with tremendous effect. 

The banks suspended specie payment, and failures were numerous. 

^ The National Government became involved in the general embarrass- 

^: ment, as the banks containing the public deposits Fuspended with the rest. 

jh In 1838 the banks resumed specie payment, and, after repeated trials, tho 

•*; Sub-Treasury Bill was passed. 

EMr. Van Buren was again nominated for President in 1840, but was 
defeated by General Harrison, the Whig candidate. Since then he lived in 
< retirement in Kind^rhook. on the estate called Xjix^deixwald, until his defttb. 

^ Ju3y24*18«8, 



9. WM. HENRY HAERISONA 

William Henbt Hj^rribox, the 9th President of the United States, 
was bom ^n Charles City County, Virginia, February 9, 1773. He was 
educated at Hampton Sidney College, and prepared himself for the practice 
of medicine. At this time, the hostilities of the Indians excited his atten- 
tion, and, haying received an Ensign's commission from Washington, he 
joined the Northwestern Army in 1702, at the age of nineteen. He was in 
several actions, under Gfeneral Wayne, who spoke in the highest terms of 
his bravery and skill. For his coolness and courage at the bloody battle of 
Miami Kapids, he was promoted to the rank of Captain. 

In 1797 he was appointed Secretary of the Northwestern Territory, and, 
at the age of twenty-six, was elected Delegate to Congress from that Terri- 
tory. He was appointed first Territorial Governor of Indiana, and, in 
addition to his duties as Civil and Military Governor, he was Commissioner, 
of Indian Affairs, and concluded eighteen treaties. 

On the 7th of November, 1811, he gained over the Indians the celebrated 
battle of Tippecanoe. During the war of 1812, he was made commander of 
the Northwestern Army, and distinguished himself in the defense of Fort 
Meigs, and the victory of the Thames. In 181G he was elected a Member 
of Congress from Ohio, where he took an active part in legislation, and 
delivered his eloquent eulogies on the character of Thaddeus Kosciusco and 
General Washington. 

In 1828 he was sent Minister Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Colum- 
bia, South America, and on his return, retired to his farm at North Bend, 
Ohio, from which retirement he was called by the people of the United 
States to preside over the country as its Chief Magistrate, March 4, 1841. 
Perhaps no man since Washington has received such an enthusiastic and 
spontiuieous welcome throughout the Union as the *' Hero of Tippecanoe ;'' 
and oertainly no President has gone into the office with so little opposition.' 

In one short month after his inauguration, the country resounded to 
deep and heartfelt lamentations ; and all sections of the land bore signs of 
gfrief. He, in whom his party had trusted as the saviour of their principles, 
died at the city of Washington, on the 4th day of April, 1841, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. 

He was an* honest man, a brave general, an intelligent statesman, a 
shrewd and calm diplomatist, a kind neighbor and friend, and a firm and 
constant lover of his country. His death was calm and resigned, as his life 
had been patriotic, useful, and distinguished ; and the last utterance of his 
lips expressed a fervent desire for the perpetuity of the Constitution, and r 

the preservation of its true principles. Jj 

In death, as in life, the happiness of his ooimtry was uppermost in his -^ 

thoughts. " " F 






10. JOHN TYLEE. 

John Ttler, Vioe-Prosident, and sacoessor to General Harrison as 
President of the United States, was bom in Williamsburg, Virginia, March 
29, 17U0. At the a.'^e of twelve he entered William and Mary*s College, 
where he graduated, with distinguished merit, five years after. He was 
admitted to the bar when nineteen years of age, and elected to the Virginia 
Legislature when twenty-one. 

In 1816 he was elected to Cong^ss, and in 1826 was elevated to the 
station of Governor of his native State. 

In 1827 the Legislature selected him to fill a vacancy in the United States 
Senate. He served in this capacitv until 1836, when a difference of opinion 
having arisen between President Jackson and himself, he resigned his seat 
in that body, and went into retirement. 

Mr. Tyler did not agpain make his appearance in public life until 1840, 
when he was selected by the Whig party as their candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, in connection with General Harrison, as candidate for President ; and, 
under the rallying cry df •* Tippecanoe and Tyler, too^ he was elected to that 
office by a large majority, and entered upon the discharge of its duties 
March 4, 1841. 

The death of General Harrison, one month later, raised him to the Chief 
Magistracy of the Kepublic. ' ' ' 

The course he pursued in vetoing 'two separate bills, chartering E'lTnited 
States Bank, besides opposing the measures of the l>arty tibat'electid him, 
in various other ways, caused him to be denounced by'them ilS linineasured 
terms, and occasioned the resignation, in 1842, of the whole hi the cabinet, 
except Daniel Webster, who, as Secretary of 'State,'^had important negotia-^ 
tions with England ; and he continued in office until the consummation of 
the famous *' Ashburton Treaty,'' when, in the spring of 1843, he also re- 
signed. • ' ---'••-'. ' ' ■ . 

Mr. Tyler's term of office expired in 1845, after which he lived in retire-* 
ment until the winter of tS60 and '61, when'he took an active part in the 
calling and ori^anization of the Peace Congress which met in Washington in 
February, 1861, and of which he was the presiding officer. On his return 
to Virginia, he became a member of the Virginia Convention which passed 
the ordinance of secession; April'l 7^ 1861, and was afterward a member of 
the Kebel Congress. He died in Bichmond, Virginia, Januaiy 17, 1862. 



11. JAMES K. POLK. 

Jaices E. Polk» the 10th President of the United States, was born, 
November 2, 1795, in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, and there re- 
ceived his earl^ education. In 1806 he. removed with his father to Tenneo* 
see, and lived in the valley of Duck River, a branch of the Cumberland. 

He {rraduated at tlie University of North Carolina, in 1815, studied law 
with Felix Gruu^y, and was admitted to the bar in 18'^0. He commcnceol 
his politica]l career in 1828, as Bepresentative to the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee. 

In 1825 he was elected to the Congress of the United States, in which 
position he continued until 18i39 ; and was Speaker of that body from 1885 
to 18»7. 

In 1880 he was elected Governor of Tennessee for two years, and was 
again a candidate, but was defeated. 

In 1844 ho was nominated bv the Democratic Convention at Baltimore 
as a candidate for President of the United States, against Henry C ay, the 
Whig candidate, and was elected. The annexation of Texas being the prin- 
cipal question of the canvass^ Congress pa«8ed a bill for its immediate 
admifesiun. This act involved the United States in a war with Mexico. 
That country refusing to accept the proposition to fix the boundary line 
between it and Texas by negotiation, General Taylor was ordered to take 
possession of the disputed territory, and a short and decisive contest fol- 
iQWed, which resulted ii^ the acqi^sition, of important and valuable territory 
to the United States. 

- The disoov«ry of gold in California (a part of the acquired territory], the 
June following, produced momentous changes in the condition of that coun- 
try, and made itsf^lf felt throughout the world. Thousands of men left 
their homes (forsaking farms, and closing up business) and flocked to the 
fortunate spot, and California soon beoame populated with people of all 
nations. 

Notwithstanding the advantages derived from the war, and the vast 
amount and value of the territory acquired, Mr. Polk was not nominated 
for a second term. He retired from the Presidency in 1840, and soon after 
reaching his home, in Nashville, TennesseOi his health began to decline, and 
he died June 15, 1849. 
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12. ZACHAET TAYLOE. 

Zachabt Taylor, the 12tli President of the United States, was bom 
in the County of Orange, Virginia, in the year 1790. 

After receiving such an education as the times permitted, he entered the 
army with a commission of Lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry, at the age 
of eighteen, under the administration of Jefferson, in 1808. 

On the Iftth of June, 1812, when war was declared with England, Tay- 
lor — who had previously received a Captain's commission — held command of 
Fort Harrison ; and, with a handful of men, defended himself against the 
attack uf a large body of Indians with such skill and bravery, that Madison 
bestowed upon him the brevet of Major. 

From this period until 1840, Taylor passed his life in almost incOvSsant 
warfare with the various savage tribes in the West, where he signalized 
himself by repeated acts of bravery and by the exhibition of a sagacious 
forecast, which won for him the approval of the nation. Meanwhile, he had 
passed throui^h the grades of Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel, and held, at 
this date, a Brigadier^G^nerars oommibsion. 

On the breaking out of the Mexican War, he had charge of the Army of 
the Rio Grande ; and, when hostilities commenced, he caused the erection 
of Fort Brown, at Point Isabel, where he deposited his stores, and then 
moved with his army to Corpus Christi. 

Hearing the Mexicans were about to attack Fort Brown, he determined 
to succor and relieve the place. But there was a Mexican army of not less 
than fi ve thousand strong between him and the fort, ready to dispute every 
inch of the ground. With only two thousand men. General Taylor cut his 
way through to Fort Brown, during which he fought the glorious battles of 
Palo Alto and Rosaca de la Palma, in which fell so many brave and gallant 
men. 

The attack on Matamoras, the storming of Monterey, the sanguinary 
battle of Buena Vista, and the hundred skirmishes which took place in that 
year, form a page in history which will bear comparison with any other 
that has been written. 

With one-third — and often less— of the forces of the Mexicans, General 
Taylor met them on their own ground, and always conquered. 

Ills perfect coolness, his majestic courage, his keen sagacity, his admira- 
ble generalship — true constituents of a military hero — have won for him 
undying laurels, while his kind and dignified demeanor ingratiated him 
with his officers and soldiers. 

When peace was conquered, General Taylor retired to his farm at Baton 
Rouge, La., full of honors as of years. 

In 1848 he was drawn from his retirement, elected President of the 
United States, and inaugurated March 4, 1849. 

Ho survived his inauguration but little more than a year, when he yielded 
up his spirit on the 9th of July, 1850 ; and^ for a second time, a Vice-Presi- 
dent succeeded to the Presidency. 



13. MILLARD FILLMORE. 

Millard Fillmorb was born January 7, 1800, at Summer Hill, Cayuga County, 
New-York. 

At an early age he was sent to Livingston County, at that time a wild region, 
to learn the clothier^s trade ; and, about four months later, he was apprenticed to 
a wool-oarder and cloth-dresser in the town in which his father lived. 

During the four years that he worked at his trade, he did what he could to 
supply the defect of his early education. 

At the age of nineteen, Mr. Fillmore bought his time, thereby ending his ap- 
prenticeship ; and about this time, Judge Wood, of Cayuga, discovering the latent 
talent of the youthful wool-carder and cloth-dresser, offered to take him into his 
office and defray his expenses while he went through a regular course of legal 
study. Mr. Fillmoro accepted the proposal; but, that he might not incur too 
large a debt to his benefactor, he devoted a portion of his time to teaching 
school. In 1821, he removed to Erie County, and pursued his legal studies in the 
city of Buffklo. Two years later, he was admitted to the Common Pleas, aud 
commenced the practice of law at Aurora, in the same county. In 1827, he was 
admitted as on attorney, and in 1829, as a counselor in the Supreme Court, and 
in the following year, he removed to Buffalo and entered into a much more 
extensive practice of his profession. 

His political life commenced with his election to the State Assembly, in which 
he took his seat, in 1829, as a member from the county of Erie, and be was re- 
elected the two succeeding years. Being a member of the Anti-Masonic party, he 
was at that time in opposition, and had little opportunity to distinguish himself; 
but he took a Eminent part in assisting to abolish imprisonment for debt in the 
State. In 1882, he was elected to Congress, and took his seat the following year. 
In 1885, at the close of his term of ofBice, he resumed the practice of the law, until 
he once more consented to be a candidate for Congress, aud took his seat again in 
1837. 

During this term, he took a more prominent part in the business of the House 
than during his former term, and was assigned a place on the Committee on Elec- 
tions. He was successively elected to the Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Con- 
gresses, and in both of them distinguished himself as a man of talents and great 
business capacity, being chairman in the Twenty-seventh of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. At the dose of the first session of the Twenty-seventh Congress, he sig- 
nified to his constituents his intention not to be a candidate for reflection, returned 
to Bufifalo, and again devoted himself to his profession, of which he had become 
one of the most distinguished members in the State. In 1844, he was prevailed 
upon to accept the nomination, by the Whig Party, for Gk>vernor of the State of 
New York ; but he shared in the general defeat of his party. In 1847, however, he 
was consoled for his defeat by his eleciion to the office of Comptroller of the State 
by an exceedingly large majority. In 1848, he was nomhiated by the Whiff Party, 
as their candidate for Vice-President, on the ticket with Zaohary Taylor for Pre- 
sident, and was elected to that office in the fall of the same year. In March, 1849, 
he resigned his office of comptroller to assume the duties of his new position, and 
in the discharge of these high and delicate duties, he acquitted himself with 
courtesy, dignity, and ability, until the death of General Taylor, in July, 1850, 
elevated him to the pretiidential chair. He promptly selected a cabinet distin- 
guished for its ability, patriotism, and devotion to the Union, and possessine 
in an eminent degree the confidence of the country. His term of office expired 
March 4, 1863. Ifr. Fillmoro filled the distinguished station which he occupied 
with dignity and ability. He retired from office with the respect of all parties. 
After his retirement from office, he visited Europe, and whUe there, received 
the nomination of the American or Know-Nothing Party for the Presidency, for 
which he received a large minority vote, but a minority only of the Stat« of 
Maryland. 



14. FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

FiuircuN PiXECi was bom NoTember 23, 1804, at Hillsboro, New Bamp. 
•hire. His father, who had experienced the disadvantages of a defective educa- 
tion, determined to secure the advantages of a liberal education to his son. 

lie was first sent to the academy at Hancock, and afterward to that of Fr&n« 
oestown, N. H. In the year 1820, being then sixteen years of oge, he entered 
Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, Maine. His progress at school was steady; and 
his attention to college discipline and the routine of college regulations won for 
him the favorable attention of the professors of the institution. He.adTanced in 
his studies, and graduated creditably. Having chosen the law as a profession, he 
became a student in the office of Judge Woodbury, of Portsmouth. The last two 
years of Mr. Piercers preparatory studies were spent at the law-school at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and in the office of Judge Parker, at Amherst, in 1827, being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he began the practice of his profession at Hillsboro. Success 
did not at first attend his efforts ; but he rose by degrees, and attained a high 
rank as a lawyer and an advocate. He early in life entered into politics ; and in 
the year 1829, at the age of twenty-five years, he was elected to liis first political 
public honor, as representative from his native town to the Legislature of the 
State. He served ui that body four years, in the two latter of which he was 
elected speaker by a large majority. In 1838, he was elected to Congress, 
and in 183*7, was chosen a member of the United States Senate, he having barely 
attained the age necessary to a seat in that body. He served through one period 
of four years, and was re(^lected in 1841. The following year he realigned his 
scat, and returned to the practice of his profession in Concord, N. H., where he 
had removed when first elected to the Senate, and soon gave evidence of the high 
stand he was destined to occupy at the bar. 

In 1846, Pres^ident Polk offered him the office of Attorney-General— an honor 
which he, however, declined.. 

On the breaking out of the Mexican war, Mr. Pierce enrolled himselfa as private 
soldier in the New England Regiment ; but President Polk sent him a coioners 
commission, and subsequently raised him to the rank of a brigadier- general in 
March, 1847. He took his departure for the seat of war on the 27tb of May, 
184*7, where, after seeing a good deal of hard service, and making one of a band 
of heroes in several hard-fought battles where victory always rested on the Ameri- 
can arms, he returned home, where he was received with much distinction and 
many honors. 

He resigned his commission and resumed the practice of his profession, and 
remained comparatively unobserved until the action of the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention gave him a new importance throughout the Union.' He was nomi- 
nated by that body as the Democratic candidate for the presidency, and was 
elected President of the United States in November. 1862 ; was inaugurated 
March 4, 1853, and served to the end of his term. He returned to his home in 
New Hampshire, and resumed the practice of his profession, and remained in pri- 
vate life until his death, on October 8, 1869, at Concord. 

As a member of society, Franklin Pierce was a universal favorite ; and by his 
good-natured and unaffected urbanity, ingratinted every one whose good fortune 
it was to make his acquaintance. As a pubbc speaker, he was rtilnarkably suc- 
cessful. He was not only remarkably fluent in his elocution, but remarkably 
correct. His style was not overkden \rith ornament, and yet he drew liberally 
npon the treasury of rhetoric. 



15. JAMES BUCHANAN. 

JAMES Buchanan was bom on the 18th day of Ax>rll» 1701, la tho 
County of Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

After having passed through a regular classical and academical course 
qf instruction, ho studied and adopted the law as a x^rofession. 

Having iuheritcd a predilection for politics, ho was elected in 1S14 to 
tlio Ho^so qi IlcpreHqntatives of his native State, and re-elected in 181G. 
After having served' two sessions, he declined another re-election. 

In 1^20 he was elected to the United States Congress, and took his scat 
in tha^ body in-Peoember, 1621. He remained a member until March 4, 
lp51, when ho declined further service, and retired to private life. 
* In May, 1831, he was offered the mission to Bussia, by President Jack- 
son, and accepted the pn^ered honor. 

Immediately after his return, in 1834, he was elected to the United 
States Senate, to fill an unexpired term, and in 183G was elected for a full 
term, and re-elected in 1843. 

In 1845 ho was appointed Secretary of State, by President Polk, which 
office ho held during his administration. 

In 18o3 he was appointed, by President Pierce, Minister to England, in 
which capacity he resided in London until 185G, when he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

His administration was signalized by the groat financial revulsion of 
1657;' the difficulties with the Mormons, which led to sending two thousand 
^vo hundred soldiers to bring them to subjection ; the arrival of tho mag- 
nificent cmbas^sy from Japan^ to deliver the treaty which had been negotiated 
between tho two countries ; the struggle for freedom in Kansas ; tho admis- 
sion of three new States into the Union, viz. : Minnesota, in 1858 ; Oregon, 
in 1850 ; and ICunsas, in January, 1801 ; and the inauguration of the Bebel- 
lion. Mr. Buchanan was surrounded, mostly, by advisers who sympathized 
with the South ; and he allowed events to take their course. The army of 
the United States was scattered along the Western borders — the navy sent 
to distant ports ; tho arsenals at tho North were stripped, and the arms 
sent to the South ; State after State seceded ; the Confederate Government 
organized at Montgomery; Senators from the Rebel States uttered the 
boldest treason in the debates at the capitol ; and, during all this time. 
President Buchanan did nothing to counteract the efforts of the Rebels, or 
to avert tho threatened danger, denying, in hitf message to Congpress, any 

Sowers of " coercion" to exist, constitutionally, in the National Government, 
uch was tho melancholy state of affairs when his administration drew to a 
close, March 4, 18G1, ana Abraham Lincoln took his place. 

He then retired to his farm at Wheatland, near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
where hi% rpmaining years.were spent in quiet retirement. 
' In 18G5 he published a defense of his course as President, with the title: 
'''Mr. Buchanan*s Administration on the Evo of the RobeUion.'' 
. Ho died at WheaUand, June 1, 1808.^ 



16. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln, the IGtIi President of the United States, under 
whose wise administration the country, in its hour of peril, was enabled to 
combat successfully with treason and rebellion, was bom February- 12, 
1809, in Harden County, Kentucky. 

His fether removed to Indiana in 181G, where for ten years Abraham 
was employed upon the farm, during which time, the schooling ho re- 
ceived did not amount to more than one year ; but by close application he 
mastered the rudiments, and learned to write. 

In 1830, he removed with his father to Illinois, where he was variously 
employed in splitting* rails, as flat-boatman, and clerk, and where, by his 
honest and upright intercourse with his neighbors, he acquired the sobri- 
quet of ** Honest Abe." In 1832, he served as Captain in the Black Hawk 
War. 

He did not, however, have the opportunity to display his great military 
skill by a conflict with tiie Indians, but, as he himself averred, had many a 
bloodv flght with the mosquitoes. 

Alter a brief attempt to keep a store, he studied surveying, afterward 
the law, and commenced practice in 1830, settled in Springffield in 1837, and 
rose rapidly in his profession. He was elected to the State Legislature in 
1830 and 1838, and in 1840 to the Congress of the United States, being the 
only Whig elected from Illinois that year. On his return from Congress 
he devoted several vears to his profession, until the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854, when he ag^in entered the fleld as a Bepublican, and 
battled indefatig^bly in that celebrated campaign which resulted in victory 
for the first time against the Democratic party in Illsnois, and elected a 
Legislature which sent Mr. Trumbull to the United States Senate. In 
1858 he was the Bepublican candidate for United States Senator, in opposi- 
tion to Stephen A. Douglas, with whom he conducted an active canvass 
throughout the State, both candidates speaking at the same place, on the 
same day. Face to face they argued the important points of their political 
beliefs, and contended nobly for the mastery. In 1860 he was elected 
President of the United States, receiving all the electoral votes of the free 
States, except three ; and was re-elected in 1804. 

The history of his administration is a history of the rebellion. It 
was especially illustrious by his "Emancipation Proclamation," issued Janu- 
ary 1, 1803, which gave freedom to four millions of people, and imme- 
diately changed the character and purpose of the war, bringing it ixx 
unison with the Declaration of Independence. 

The difficulties with which the war on our hands was complicated were 
almost interminable, but with each new-found difficulty he found new 
strength, hope, and energy, until all obstacles were overcome and the war 
ended. But at the very dawn of the nations' new birth, resting from hia 
labors, and contemplating that peace that was then breaking through the 
K dark, angry clouds of war, he fell, by the hands of an assassin, on the 14th 

day of April, 1865. 

Mr. Lincoln was endowed with a most genial soul, powerful intellect, 
and sound judgment. He met the critical hour of duty to his country like 
a < tatesman and a man. He stistained loyalty, and gave all his strength in 
crushing treason. He consulted and advised with Congress for the good of 
his country, assisted in giving fordo to the laws of the land, and executed 
thcxn faithfully. 






ir. ANDREW JOHNSON. 

Andrew Johnson, the 17th President, was bom in Baleigh, North 
Carolina, Dcoember 29, 1808. At the agpe of ten years, he was apprenticed 
to a tailor, in hia native town, with whom he remained seven years. He 
never attended school ; but, by his own exertions, he learned to read while 
ho was yet an apprentice. 

A fewyeaia later, his wife instructed him in arithmetic and writing^. 
In 1820 he emigrated to Tennessee, and settled in Greenville, as a tailor. At 
twenty years of a';'e, he was elected an Alderman of that town ; was re* 
elected in the two following yearai; and from 1830 to 1834, he hold the office 
of Mayor. 

In 18t>5 ho entered political life as a Democratic Member of the State 
Lepfittlature ; was re-elected in 1830 ; and during tho Presidential canvaus of 
1840, was an effective speaker in favor of tho Democratic candidate. In 
1841 ho was elected a Member of the State Senate ; and, from 1843 to 1853, 
hold a seat in the Congress of tho United States. In 1853 he was elooted 
Governor of Teimessoo, which ottico lio hold until 1857, when he was elected 
by the Legislature a United States Senator. 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion, he pronounced strongly in favor of the 
'Union, and denounced, in severe language, thone who favored secession. 

VV hen tho conflict commenced, he was appointed Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers. In 1802 he was appointed, by President Lincoln, Military 
Governor of Tennessee, which position he held until his election as Vice- 
PrdAident of tho United States, in 1804. 

He was inaugurated March 4, 1805, at which time he delivered his over- 
to-lbe-remembered inaugural address which caused so much comment at the 
time, especially in England. 

On the ever-memorable 14th of April, of the samo year, the as8as8in*s 
bullet deprived the nation of the lamented President Lincoln, and put Mr. 
Johnson in his chair, which he has since occupied. Kebellion having been 
conquered, tho work of restoration and reconstruction became the problem 
to be solved. Having a policy of his own, entirely different from that of a 
large majority of the Members of Congress, which he was determined to 
carry out, his administration has been an eventful one. 

There having been a change in the fundamental condition of the seceding 
States, caused bv rebellion and tho emancipation of the slaves, Congress 
deemed it expedient to pass Reconstruction laws, which ho vetoed ; but 
they were again passed, over his veto. His neglecting to execute those laws 
according to their letter and spirit, together with alleged violation of the 
Tenure of Office Law, &o., caused the House of Ecpresentatlves to bring 
articles of iropeochment against him, in February, 1808, which they pre- 
sented to the Senate. That body resolved itself into a *^ High Court of 
Impeachment ;" and, after a protracted trial, the votes of the Court were 
taken in May, 180S, on three of tho eleven articles, which resulted in thirty- 
five for conviction, and nineteen against. As two*thirda wero required to 
convict, ho was aoqulttod on theere, and tho vtite on tho remainder was in- 
definitbly pbfi(tpotie\() 



18. ULYSSES S. GBANT. 

General XJLT88B8 S. ObaST wm horn at Point pleasant, Ohio, April 
27, 1622. His early opportunities for acquiring an education were limited, 
having the benefit only of a sohool daring the winter months, the summer 
being devoted to labor on a farm or in his father's tannery. 

He early evinced a particular fondness for mathematics, and, at the age 
of seventeen, received the appointment of oadet in the military academy at 
West Point, where he gpraduated in 1843, and entered the United StatcMi 
army as a Brevet S^nd Lieutenant of Infantry. He served in the 
Mexican War as Second Lieutenant and Regimental Quartermaster of the 
Fourth Infantry, and, for gallant conduct at Molina del Rey and Obapulte- 
peo, he was breveted First Lieutenant, and, in 18A8, was promoted to full 
Captaincy. 

On the dlst of July, 1854, he resigned his commission in the army, took 
up his residence near St. Louis, Mo., and engaged in farming for four years, 
when, finding it unprofitable, ho removed to Galena, 111., and catered into 
the leather business with his brother, in which he continued until the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, when-, remembering what he owed his country, 
he said to a friend : ** The GKivemment has educated me for the army; what 
I am, I owe to my country ; I have served her through one war, and, live or 
die, I will serve her through this.** 

He offered his services to Governor Yates, who appointed him Asst. Adjt. 
General of the State ; but, desiring active service, he was appointed Colonel 
of the Twenty-First Illinois Volunteers, June 15, 1861, and, August 7, waa 
commissioned Brigadier-Gkneral, with rank from May 17, 1861, and took 
oommand of Southeast Missouri, with headquarters at Cuiro. He occupied 
Paducah on the 6th of September, and fought the Confederates at Belmont 
on the 7th of November. 

He commanded at the capture of Fort Henry, on the Tennessee River, 
February 6, 1862; then marching across the country to the Cumberland, 
he invested Fort Donaldson on the 12th, in conjunction with Admiral 
Foote, with the gunboats, commenced the attack on the 13th, and, on the 
16th, received an ** unconditional surrender *' from General Buckner. For 
this victory he was made Major-Greneral. After the capture of Nashville, 
and fighting the severe t>attle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862, he was appointed 
to oommand of the Department of Tennessee, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Miss. Early- in January, 1863, General Grant assumed the principal direc- 
tion of the land forces before Vioksbnrg, and, after gaining the victories 
of Grand Gulf, Port Gibsou, Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hills, and Big 
Black River Bridge, invested that city, which he captured July 4, 1863. 
For this victory he was made Major^Ghsneral in the Regular Army. In 
October, 1863, he was directed to assume command of the troops at Chat- 
tanooga, and, on the 24th and 25th, gained an important victory over General 
Bragg, which secured him a permanent base of operations at that point. 

1^ Mjtrch, 1864. he was appointed Lieutenant-General, with oommand 
of all the armies of t^ Union, and. May 4, oommmced his campaign tigainst 
Richmond. Having marked out his course, he ** fought it out on that line,*' 
until victory crowned hisef^rts, and Lee surrendered at Appomattox, April 
9, 18G5. He seems to have planned all his campaigns so as to insure suc- 
cess, and the territory he conquered ever after remained in the possession of 
the Federal arms. 

In May, 1868, he received the unanimous nomination for President of 
ite Ui)iM StotM ly tlM I^^Miosa part^ 



19. CPEISTOPflEE COLUMBUa 

Christopher Columbus was bom at Gknoa, Italj, about the year 1485. 
He commenced his maritime career while yet a mere joatii, his first voyage 
being with a naval expedition fitted out at Genoa, in 1459, bv John of 
Anjou, Duke of Calabria^ to recover the Kingdom, of Naples for his father, 
Bene, Count de Piovenoe. ' . ' '' 

For many years after this, the traces of his career are faint His saga- 
cioui^^minsl led him to believe that there were other lands afar oif, toward 
the setting bun ; and he resolved to convince the world that his views wore 
correct. 

Poor and friendless as he was, he conceived the bold idea which led to 
the diHOovery of the Western Continent Full of this purpose, he sought 
the aid of powerful courts, first applying to the throne of Portugal, and 
then to, that of Spain. But here he encountered the fiercest opposition ; and 
not till after many years of struggle and disappointment did lie succeed in 
securiuff the patronage of Ferdinand and iRabella, who fitted him out with 
a squadron of three small vessels, carrying only one hundred and twenty 
persons. ' 

With this little fleet, full of hope and the solemn purpose he had so long 
and ardently cherished, he set sail from Huelva, on tne od of August, 1492. 
After a long and perilous voyage, in which the terrors of the Atlantic were 
among the smallest difficulties he had to encounter, his officers, crew, and 
passengers being in constant fear and mutiny, his heart was made glad, and 
the fears of all dissipated, by the joyous cry of " iMnd Ho /" on the morn- 
ing on the 12th of October, 1402. 

Columbus speedily landed, and took possession, in the name of their 
Catholic Majesties, amidst a wondering crowd of naked savages, who re- 
ceived him with simple sincerity. 

He cruised amonff the Islands for several months, and gave them the 
general name of ** West Indies.'' 

January 4, 1403, he set sail for Spain, where his return was hailed as a 
triumph, and he was treated with all the pomp and ceremony of a mighty 
conqueror. 

fi[e soon sailed with a larger and better-provisioned squadron, bearing 
tho title of Admiral, Viceroy, and Qovernor of all the lands he had, or 
might discover ; with unlimited powers to make laws for their government, 
erect cities, <&c. 

He reached his place of destination, and immediately commenced to 
cany into execution the plans he had so long cherished ; but intrigue and 
treachery at Court made his lot a continual strife, and he, at \ength, re- 
turned to Spain, rather as a prisoner than a conqueror. 

He again returned to the New World ; and, after a futile effort to regain 
his wonted sway, he again sought redress at the foot of the throne ; but 
Isabella being dead', Ferdinand treated him with such duplicity and base 
ingratitude, that the old; siariner died, broken-hearted, and carried his 
cause to a higher Court. 

The discovery of America by Columbus, may be regarded as the most 
important event that has ever resulted from 'individual genius and enter- 
prise. Although another has received the honor of giving a name to this 
continent! yot tho world aocRTrds to 0>lumbu8 tho honor of its discovery. 



20. AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 

Americus Vespucius was bom at Florence,' Italy, in 1451. Prom him 
this continent derives its name, as its first discoverer, although it is gener- 
ally conceded that Christopher Columbus first set foot upon its soil and 
occupied the country. 

He descended from a very ancient house, and belonged to one of the 
proudest families of that celebrated city. His education was respectable, 
and he was possessed of a bold and enterprising spirit. Fired with the 
accounts of the discoveries of Columbus, he became desirous of seeing the 
New World for himself; and, accordingly, on the 20th of May, 1497, he 
sailed from Cadiz, as a merchant, with a squadron of four small ships, under 
command of the celebrated and valiant Ojeda. 

During this voyage, Americus claims to have seen the continent. He 
may have done so, but much doubt envelops the matter. At all events, his 
success was such as to induce Ferdinand and Isabella to place a fleet of six 
ships under his command, when he made his second voyage. 

On his return in 1500, he received the same ungracious treatment from 
the contemptible Ferdinand which had been visited on Columbus, and he 
returned to Seville, mortified and disgusted at the ingratitude of princes. 

Emanuel, King of Portugal, hearing of his humiliation, offered to fit 
out a fleet of three ships and give him command, which ho accepted, and 
sailed from Lisbon in May, 1501. 

Ho explored the coast of South America from Brazil to Patagonia, and 
returned, laden with riches and honors, in September, 1503, to Lisbon. 

He again set sail, with six larger vessels, in May, 1503, for the purpose 
of finding a western passage to the Moluccas Islands, but, falling short of 
provisions, he was foiled in the attempt. 

Loading his vessels with specimens of the valuable wood of Brazil, and 
other precious products, he returned to Portugal after an absence of a little 
over a year, and was received with every demonstration of joy and respect. 

He now retired, and devoted himself to the preparation of the history of 
his adventures. 

He drew and published the first chart of the American coast, in which 
he laid claim to be the discoverer of the country. 

In 1507 he published a history of all his voyages. It was filled with 
glowing accounts of the New World, mixed up with the most splendid 
fictions, and was read all over Europe with great delight. It was published 
just after the death of Columbus, and was thus placed beyond the reach of 
that eminent navigator,* who, had he lived, would doubtless have exposed 
the pretenHions of its author. 

He died» at Terceira ^in the sixty-third year of his age, in 1514. 



21. HENDEIOK HUDSON. 

Hrndrick or IIenut Hudson, an eminent discoverer and explorer of 
the American const, was born in England, and devoted his early life to the 
seas. Bat little is known of him prior to 1607-8, when we find him on a 
voyage of discovery along the coast of Greenland, his object being to find a 
northwest passage to Japan or China. 

On the 25th of March, 1600, he sailed from Holland on that adventurous 
voyage, which, although it nearl v cost him his life, resulted so conspicuously 
to the interests of mankind, and added much to his renown and to the com- 
mercial strength of his employers, ** The Dutch East India Company.'' 

After running along the coast of Lapland, he crossed the Atlantic ; and, 
after a voyage of immense peril, discovered and landed on Cape Cod, in 
Massachusetts Bay. Ho then pursued his course southerly, examiuinfr all 
the principal rivers, to the Chesapeake, and ascended the frreat river which 
boars his name as far as whei*e Albany now stands, expecting to find a pas- 
sage to the Pacific Ocean by that way ; but, being disappointed, he turned 
his prow towards Holland, stopped, and left a few settlers at Manhattan, now 
New York, and arrived home in 1610. 

Ho started again, under a new patron, to discover ** the Northwest Pas- 
sage,'* which was destined never to be found. 

But, although he failed in this, he 'discovered the great northern bay, 
whloh bears his name, and where he was destined to find a violent grave. 
After exploring the inlets and promonitorics of this remarkable bay, he 
drove his ship into a small inlet, where the ice closed around it, on the M of 
November, 1011. 

The prospects of a long and dreary winter was much relieved by enor- 
mous flocks of wild fowl, which not only afforded abundance of food for 
present use and future prospect, but diverted the attention of his crew from 
their uncomfortable condition. Already some of the men had become 
troublesome, and hints of revolt and threats of vengeance occasionally 
reached the ears of their commander. But the mild influence of an early 
spring softened, at once, the stony hearts of the desperadoes and the icy 
fetters which held them in their prison-house for more than half a year. 

As soon as he was clear of the ice, he started for home, but suddenly 
found that his supplies were nearly exhausted. The discovery broke his 
spirit, and infuriated the crew. He divided the provisions among the men 
equally, which was but a few pounds to each ; yet some of them became 
riotous, and in hi<4 despair he threatened to set them on shore : whereupon 
several of the strongest wretches entered his cabin at night, seized and 
bound his hands behind him, and then set him adrift, with his son and 
seveaof his men, who were sick, in a small shallop, and proceeded on their 
way home, arriving at Plymouth after a voyage of terrible suffering and the f 

loss of seven men at tho hands of the savages. 

Hudson was never heard of more. He sleeps among tho sands of that 
loe-girt lea and that noble biay to whioh he gave hii name ai hii psTpetual 
md&uni'eiit* 



• • 22. JOSIAH WINSLOW « 

JosiAH WiNSLOW was bom in what is now Marshfield, HoasaclmsettSy 
in 1629, just nine years after the arrival of the Pilgrims. 

He was son of Edward Winslow, wh5 camo over in the May-Flower, 
and who was the third Governor of tbo Oslony. Josiah was born of brave 
stock, of which he proved no dejj^enerate scion. 

He commenced his public life very eurly. No sooner had he arrived at 
the age eligible to office than ho was chosen Deputy to the Grcueral Court, 
from his native town, and was constantly employed in public business, until 
he was elected €k)vemor. He was a man of charming address, a well-cul- 
tivated mind, and an amiable disposition. These traits, added to his fear- 
less courage and military bearing, all resting on a highly-refinpd piety for 
their base, eminently fitted him for the then highly-important office of Grov- 
cmor, and gave him great popularity. 

His first public act after he was chosen Governor, was the restoration to 
their civil rights of Isaac Kobinson and Mr. Cadworth, of which they had 
been deprived on account of their religious opinions. 

He was mild and tolerant himself , and could not endure the persecutions 
which were practiced against non-conformists of whatever name. His moral 
character was fully equal to his physical courage. He encountered public 
prejudice with the same unblenching resolution with which he exposed 
himself to the bullets and ambush of the Indians. 

King Philip's war was coincident with his administration, and in it he 
did eminent service, and proved himself a sagacious leader and brave war- 
rior. 

In 1657, soon after the death of his father, he was elected to the office of 
Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of the Colonies. For many years 
ho was one of the Commissioners of -the Confederated Colonies.. 

Of highly-polished manners, greatly gifted in conTersation, fond of 
society, and blessed with the means to gratify himself in all these respects, 
the social and festive scenes of "Careswell" were of the most delightful, 
refined, and instructive kind. Here, with his beautiful wife^ presiding,, he 
won for himself the proud distinction of being ''the most accompl^ed 
gentleman and the most agp^eeable companion in New England." Governor 
Winslow never enjoyed very robust health, and his exposures and hardship^' 
/ in King Philip's war doubtless aggravated his disease, and accelerated his 

death, which took place on the 18th day of December. 1680, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 
ii Josiah Winslow was the first ncUive-^orn Governor of the Plymontli 

Colony, 



I 



23. PETEUS STUTVESANT. 

Petrus Stuyvesai^t was bom in Holland, near the beginning of the 
Bixtoenth century. 

In 1G02 the Dutch East India Company reoeiyed its charter, under 
whose auspices Ilendrick Hudson discoyered and explored the great North 
Biyer, of Ne\y Kothcrlands, as far as Albany, in 1C09. 

Colonies wore soon after formed in Albany and New York, then called 
New Amsterdam. 

In 1G21 the Dutch West India Company was formed ; and, under the 
patronage of this mighty corporation, with its almost ezhaustless resources 
of wealth and power. New Netherlands at once roceiyed an impetus of 
gprowth which has gone on increasing until the present day. Various men 
had been appointed to the Director-Generalship, who had goyerned, or 
misgoyerned, its affairs, for about a quarter of a century, when Potrua , 
Stuyyesant, wlio had been Director-Greneral in the Dutch colony at Curacoa, 
and from which port he had returned to Holland, on account of ill health, 
reoeiyed the appointment in 1045. 

Four ships compriwed the squadron which bore the Gk)yonior- General to 
the new sphere of his authority, tilled with newly-appointed oftieors, farmers, ' 
tradesmen, artisans, speculators, and gentlemen of leisure, seeking a home 
and livelihood in the Kew World. 

General Stuyyewunt^s ''strung points of character" began at once to ap^ 
pear in the rigid diNciplinc of the tdiips, and the general good order prevalent 
throughout the squadron. 

On his arrival ut Now Amsterdam, he found things in a sad condition. 
Misrule had cumploto ascendency, and riot, murder, theft, and injustice of 
all kinds, bore sway. 

With a wise energy he strove to correct tliese evils, and at length re? 
duced the chaos to (.rder. He was at once a thorough reformer of abuses, 
while he consolidated the Government, and became thoroughly conservative 
in its admin iHtration. ^tcrn and uncompromiMing, and possessed withal oi* 
an unsuspected character ior morality and truth, t^e anairs of the colony 
prospered under his administration. 

But he had to encounter the nuichinations of jealous, mean-minded men 
at home, and envious and Kellibh ones in the colony. After twenty years of 
troubled reign, he was recalled, to defend himself before his superiors, and 
was deprived of his commist>ion. 

He was tlie last of the ancient regime^ for New Netherlands was shortly 
afterward wrested from the hands of the Dutch, by the Englihh, under 
whose rule it remained until 1776, when the United States declared their 
Independence. 

Stuyyesant returned to this country in 1668, and died in 1672. There 
are landmarks of his farm still in existence in the oity of New York. 



2i. ALEXANDEE HAMILTON. 

Alexander Hamilton was bom on tho Island of Neyis, in the British 
West Indies, on the 11th of January, 1757. At twelve years of age he was 
placed in the coiinting-room of a merchant of the Island of St. Croix, where 
his talents and ambition soon displayed themselves. In a letter to a fellow- 
clerk, before he was thirteen, he said: "I mean to prepare the way for 
futurity." In 1772 he came to New York, and in 17f3 entered Columbia 
College, where he made "extraordinary display of richness of genius and 
energy of mind.*' It was during his college life that the country was 
roused to the consideration of British aggressions and American Independ- 
ence. 

He took strong and decided revolutionary grounds, and wrote and spoke 
in so clear and forcible a manner as to attract the attention of the wisest 
minds engaged in that controversy. 

Dr. Cooper, Principal of the College, and several others of the ablest 
Tory writers, were confounded by the profound p;:inciples, able reasoning, 
and sound policy of his essays, and would not believe they were the produc- 
tions of a youth of seventeen. He also joined a volunteer company of militia, 
while in college, and made himself familiar with all the tactics and theory 
of war. 

In 1776 he was appointed to the command of artillery, and from that 
time until 1781 he was in constant and active service, mostly as aid to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and became Washington's principal and confidential 
aid. 

General Washington intrusted him with the most delicate and difficult 
diplomatic duties, and with nearly all his important correspondence. 

In 1782 he took his seat in Congress, where his genius and sound 
judgment was speedily felt. 

He retired from Congress in 1783 to the practice of law in Kew York, 
where his clear mind and lucid eloquence won for him the admiration of 
all, and raised him to the head of the New York bar. 

He was a delegate to the Convention which framed the United States 
Constitution ; and, while before the people for their ratification, he, in. oon« 
junction with Hr. Jay and Mr. Madison, wrote that series of essays com- 
posing the two volumes of the FederaUsU Of those eighty-five papers. Jay 
wrote five ; Madison, twenty ; and Hamilton, sixty. On the adoption, of the 
Constitution, he was called by Washington to the head of the Treasnir 
Department, which, for five years, he fiUed with marked ability. Indeed, 
there was scarcely a plan adopted by Congress during Washington's admin- 
istration which does not bear the mark of his mighty genius. From this 
period until his untimely death, he divided his time betwee.n the duties of 
his profession and those of public life, awakening general admiration by the 
brilliancy of his talents, and winning the esteem of all, by his many amiable 
virtues. On the 12th of July, 1804, he fell in mortal combat by the hand 
of Aaron Burr; and "idl Abierica and Europe mourned his untimely fate." 



26. BENJAMIN FEANKLIN. 

Benjamin Franklin, the youngest of a family of serenteen, was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, January 6, 1706. He was destined for the church 
by his father, and was sent to the grammar-school for two years, during 
which time he made rapid progress. His father, being no longer able to 
keep him at Hchool, took him home to assist in his occupation of soap-boikr 
and tallow-chandler, where he continued for two years, when hin extravagant 
fondnesfl for books determined his father to make a printer of him. He was 
accordingly apprenticed to his brother, who publitihed the Ntu Engtand 
Vourantf the second paper that made its appearance in America. Here he 
had access to books, which he read without stint, and soon commenced to 
write anonymous pieces on Ihe topics of the day, which were published in 
his brother's paper, and which attracted the attention of prominent men, 
who spoke very highly of them. He then made himself known to his 
brother as the author, who afterward treated him with more consideration. 
Ho continued to write for the paper, and sometimes critioised the acts of 
the Government so severely as to incur its censure of the paper, and, after 
a while, his brother was forbiddden to publish it, when it was turned over 
to Benjamin, and conducted in his name ; and, in order to make it legal, his 
apprentice papers were canceled. Having some dispute with his brother 
soon after, he took advantage of his freedom thus gained, and left him. He 
then went to New York to nnd business, but, being unsuccessful, continued 
on to Philadelphia, where, with a loaf of bread under each arm, and one in 
his hand from which he ate, and a few pennies in his pocket, he traveled 
the streets of that city, in search of employment, which he soon found ; and, 
by persevering industry, he ascended the ladder of greatness, round by 
round, until he reached the highest pinnacle of fame in his country's his- 
tory. 

He was prominent among those distinguished patriots who throw their 
whole influence and energies in favor of the great struggle for human free- 
dom, was on the committee with those who drew up the Declaration of 
Independence, and was one of the signers of that immortal document. In 
1778 ho was sent as ambassador to the brilliant Court of the King of France, 
where, amidst the gay and richly-dressed courtiers, ministers, and ambassa^ 
dors, the venerable Franklin, with unpowdcred hair, a round hat, and plain 
brown coat, commanded the respect of all around him ; and his acquaint- 
ance was sought with eagerness by all, as a man whone fame as ** tho great 
philosopher and statesman of the age," had preceded him. 

His researches in philosophy were ezteusive, and his experiments in 
electricity revolutionized tho world on that subject. 

. Ho brought from the clouds ihe lightning with Ids kite, and showed 
that it could be controlled by man, to his advantage. 

His wise 8a3'ings and practical advice to the young, have become house- 
hold words, and have done much toward stimulatmg them to honesty, 
economy, and industry. 

Mr. Franklin was the first President of the American Philosophical 
Society, which he did much to build up and make memorable. He died in 
Philadelphia, on the 17th day of April, 1790, being eighty-four years of age. 
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. . 26. ISRAEL PUTNAM.^ . , . ^ 

« 

Major-general Isbajil Putnam was born in Salem, Massachuselta, 
January 7, 1718. 

Among tlie brave men, who fought the early battles of our country, 
none were braver than Putnam. 

He was of a kind and peaceful nature ; but when roused by insult, or" 
injustice, his iron heart leaped to his hand, and his blows on the heads of 
wrong -doers fell fast and furious. When yet a mere boy, he was insulted 
by a much larger and older boy, on account of his rustic appearance, to 
whom he gave a sound thrashing, to the delight of the lookers-on. What 
schoolboy nas not read the thrilling story of " Old Put and the Wolf?" 

He served in the old French and Indian war, in which his whole ca- 
reer teemed with acts of romantic chivalry. All his hardships, hair- 
breadth escapes, and wondrous feats, would require volumes to narrate. 
In 1757, while Putnam bore the rank of major, he was ordered, in com- . 
pany with the intrepid Rogers, with a detachment of several picked, 
men, to watch the movements of the enemy, who were encamped near* 
Ticonderoga. Being discovered, he was compelled to retreat on Fort. 
Edward, when he fell upon an ambush of French and Indians. Taken 
by surprise, ho halted his men and returned the fire of the enemy; and 
the battle soon became general, a,nd waxed hot. Putnam became sepa- 
rated from the bod^r of ^s army, and was compelled to defend himself 
against several Indians. Three of them he slew, when the fourth rushed J 
on him (as his gun missed fire) w;ith uplifted tomahawk, and Putnam su];-i 
rendered. The Indian immediately bound him to a tree, and joined the. 
melee once more. While bound, he was between the fire of both par-* 
ties, at one time ; and the bullets pierced his clothes, and the tree.besido 
him. A young Indian also amused himself by throwing a tomahawi^ 
into the tree beside of his head. At the close of the fight, he was un- 
bound, led into captivity, and treated with great cruelty. 

He was tied to a sapling, and a fire kindled to roast him alive; but 
just as the fire began to scorch his limbs, a shower of rain came and put 
out the flames ; and before they could again be kindled, the savage who 
captured him came and claimed him as his ; and having some spark of 
humanity in his savage breast, dressed his wounds and protected him 
from insult and cruelty during the remainder of the march. He was at 
length exchanged, and lived to fight other battles. 

At the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, he was at work upon 
his farm, and when a messenger arrived informing him of the contem- 
plated attack on Bunker Hill, he was in the field plowing. He immedi- 
ately left his plow, took his gun and jumped upon his horse, arriving in 
season to do eminent service in.that memorable battle. ' 

He served his country faithfully, and at the clos,e of the war retired to^ 
Jiis farm ; where he enjoyed the blessings of the free . institutions for 
which he fought, to the ago of seventy-two, when he died, at BrQoldyn,- 
iUonnecticut,-May 29, 1790. 



27. HENRY KNOX. 

General Hbkrt Knox i^as born in Boston, Massachnsetts, July 25, 
1750. . ^ 

He married the daughter of a staunch loyalist, and was an officer in the 
British army when the struggle of the Revolution commenced. His wholO 
soul was fired with the cau^e of freedom, and he contrived his escape from 
Boston, and, prescntiug himself at the camp of Washington, offered his ser- 
vices to his country^. * His wife, who, notwithstanding her Tory origin, 
fully sympathized with the patriots, accompanied her husband in his flight, 
secreting his sword in the folds of her petticoat The noble woman adhered 
to his fortune through the trials and privations of the campaign, and had 
the holy satisfaotiun of sharing her husband's joys in the established Inde- 
pendence of their country. 

"When young Knox presented himself at Washington's headquarters, 
our army was destitute of cannon, without which he felt that it was impos- 
sible to cope with the British forces. There was no way of obtaining the 
needed supply but by transporting it from the dilapidated forts of the Can- 
adian frontier. This dangerous and almost Herculean labor was triumph- 
antly performed by that gallant young officer, and an artillery department 
of respectable force was added to our army, the command of which wr.s 
bestowed upon Knoz, with a Brigadier-General's commission. These gfuns 
were planted on Dorchester Heights, and the British army speedily com- 
pelled to evacuate Boston. General Knox, at the head of the artillery, was 
in constant service during the entire contest which sucoeeded, and generally 
under the immediate eye of Washington, between whom and himself a 
strong attachment existed, which lasted until the death of his distinguished 
and beloved commander. At the battle of White Plains; Trenton, rrinoe- 
ton, Brandy wine, Germantown, and Monmouth, as also at the seige of 
Yorktown, Knox and his artillery rendered most valuable aid. He was one 
of the commissioners to negotiate the terms of, capitulation of Oornwallis. 
In 1785, under th^ old r^^m^. General Kxibx was Secretary of War, until 
the new organization, when Washington immediately appointed him to the 
same office, which he continued to' hold until 1704, at which time 
Washington reluctantly consented to accept his renignation, and he retired 
to his f ai*m, in Thomaston, Maine, where ho lived in hospitable retirement, 
until the 25th of October, 1806, when he died suddenly from accidental stran- 
gulation. 

Few men contributed more largely io the success of our Hevolutionary 
struggle than General Knox. 

As the projector, author, and first commandiBr of artillery, with the entire 
confidence of Washington, his opportunities were C(]^ual to his desires^ an4 
his suooess tantamount to hit genius and brayexy. 



28. WILLIAM PENN. 

WiLLTAM Penn, the founder of the State which bears his name, was 
bom in London, October 14, 1644. Before he was fifteen he entered Oxford, 
and was conTerted to Quakerism by the eloquence of an itinerant preacher 
of that sect, and was expelled from college for non-conformity before he 
was sixteen. 

Honest In his conyiotions and sturdy in adhering to them, neither the 
expostulation of his friends, the discipline of his fa&er, nor the threats of 
the church, could shake his faith in his purpose. 

He studied law in Lincoln's Inn until the year 1665, when, the plague 
breaking out in his native city, he went to Ireland, to manage his Other's 
estate. Here he joined a fraternity of Quakers, in consequence of which he 
was recalled. 

He was so persistent in his adherence to the habits and dogmas of his 
sect, that his father banished him from his house. He then commenced 
preaching, and was very successful in gaining proselytes to his sect. 

He was exceedingly obnoxious to the Gk>vemment, and was seyeral times 
fined and imprisoned. But nothing intimidated him. Even in prison he 
wrote and published books, and sent them forth to the world. 

On the death of his lather, a large estate fell into his possession ; but he 
continued to write, travel, and preach, as before. 

The Grown owing large debts to the estate, Penn asked and obtained, in 
1681, a charter of Pezmsylvania, where a colony was soon planted, and he 
himself arrived the next year. 

Feeling that he had no moral claim on the soil, he negotiated with the 
Indians who occupied it, and purchased it of them at a price perfectly satis- 
factory to both parties. 

He established the capital, and named it Philadelphia, drew up a code of 
laws for his growing colony, ordaining perfect toleration for religious opin- 
ion, and returned to England, in 1684, to exert his influence in favor of his 
persecuted brethren there. He was instrumental in the deliverance of more 
than thirteen hundred who had been cast into prison for heresy. So maligp- 
nant were his enemies, that they effected his imprisonment on the charge of 
Papacy; but he succeeded in obtaining his freedom, and returned once 
more to America, where he revised his code of laws, and made some altera- 
tions in the form of government, at the same time traveling through the 
country, preaching and writing on the subject nearest his heart. 

In 1700 he a^in returned to England, where he resumed his favorite 
pursuit, until 1712, when paralysis put a stop to his active life, and caused 
|j his death in 1718. 

T The character of William Penn, alone, sheds a never-fading lustre upon 

\ our history. Ho established his commonwealth on the basis of religion, 

morality, and universal love, and he won the confidence of the Indians by 
his strict justice. 

Few men have lived whose efforts have been so productive of good, and 
■o free from erih 



29. BENJAMIN EUSH. 

Benjamin Bush was bom in Barberry, Pennsylvania, on the 24th oi 
December, 1745. His father dying when he was quite ^oung, his mother 
assumed the charge of his education ; and so faithfully did she execute the 
important trust, that he was able to enter Princeton College at the age of 
thirteen ; and such had been his progress in his studies, that he obtained 
his degree before he was fifteen years old. After studying five years with 
a celebrated physician here, ho went to Scotland, and studied two years, 
spending a few months in England and France. 

On his return, in 1769, he was elected Professor of Chemistry in the 
College of Philadelphia. In 1701, the College being merged into the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Bush was appointed Professor of the Institute in the practice 
of medicine, and of clinical practice* 

His lectures were popular, •and very fully attended. In his treatment of 
yellow-fever, which about this time desolated Philadelphia, he seems to 
to have been eminently successful. He remained at his post constantly 
during the three months of its ravages, and gave his services freely to the 
poor, rejecting enormoun offers from the rich, that the children of poverty 
might not suffer from want of care. Once he came near falling a victim to 
the disease. He took no rest, and visited, on an average, one hundred pa* 
tients daily. He adopted for his motto : '* The poor are my best patients, 
for God is their paymaster." 

Dr. Hush was an ardent patriot, and took a decided stand with the 
friends of his country. 

By his counsels and his pen he did eminent service to the cause of his 
country, and filled several important offices. In 1776 he signed that im- 
mortal instrument, " The Declaration of Independence.'' 

In 1777 he was appointed head of the medical staff of the Continental 
Army, and was assiduous in his duties in that department. 

Dr. Rush was a g^eat student and writer, and it is through his many 
printed works that his memory is kept fragrant in the hearts of his country- 
men. From his nineteenth to his sixty-fourth year he was a public writer. 
His productions exhibit extensive learning, profound medical science, deep 
piety, a zealous patriotism, and unbounded benevolence. His moral quali- 
ties were such as naturally spring from an elevated mind, and a heart that 
had been cultivated by an intolligent mother. 

From the age of. twenty-four until his death, he was in constant and ex- 
tensive practice. He was cut off suddenly by a prevailing typhus-fever, in 
the midst of his usefulness, April 19, 1813, being sixty-eight years of age. 
He saved others : himself ho could not save. 
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so. PATRICK HENET. 

PatbiCK Hbkbt was bom in Yirginia, May. 29, 1736. Hin boyhood was 
as unpromising as could well be imagined. He was a great truant, hatisg 
bis books, and delighting in nothing so much as his angle-rod and gun. 

In these sports he would spend weeks at a time ; and while watching^ 
the cork of his fi&hing-rocU he would sit for hours absorbed in reflectioiL 
In the midst of his companions, he of ten * sat* silent, appearing to be 
occupied with his own thoughts, or reflecting deeply On the character of his 
pla3rmates. ' At sixteen his father set him up in trade, but he did not suo- 
oeed. During tha^ tipie he acquired a taste for reading, but his chief em- 
ployment was in studying the character of his customers, as they became 
excited in controversy, or interested in relating anecdotes. 

Not succeeding in the store, he determined to study law. After six 
weeks' study, he AppUed for a license to practice, and passed his examina* 
tion, astounding his examiners, not by his knowledge of law, but by the 
streng^ of his intellect, and brilliancy of his genius. For three years hie 
success was small, when an event brought him before the court, and g^ye 
him a chance to display his ability as a pleader and an orator. It was a 
case between the people and the clergy of the English Church, in regard to 
the payment of their salaries in tobacco, at a price fixed by the Legi^atoiew 

Patrick Henry was employed by the people, as no one else could be 
Icrand to espouse their cause. 

When he rose to make his plea> he faltered, and appeared very awkward, 
and the people hung their heads at so unpropitiou^ a commencement, the 
oleigy, at the same time, exchanging sly glances with each other. In a few 
moments, however, as he warmed with the subject, those wonderful facul« 
ties which he possessed were, for the first time, developed, and now was wit- 
nessed that mysterious transformation of appearance which the fire of his 
own eloquence never fsiled tO work in him. His attitude, by degrees, be- 
came erect and lofty; th^ spirit of his genius awakened all his features; 
hiB countenance shone with a grandeur which it never before exhibited ; 
there was a lightning in his eye that seemed to rive the spectators. His 
actions became graceful, bold, and commanding ; and in the tones of his 
Toice, more especially in his emphasis, there was a peculiar charm, ** a 
magic,'' of which all who ever heard him, speak, but of which no one could 

S've any adequate description. His triumph was complete. The Jury gave 
m a verdict without deliberation, and the people carried him from the 
Cour^House on their shoulders. 

From this time, Patrick Henry was one of the foremost men of Virginia, 
and his life was brilliantly connected with the history of his country. 

After a successful career at the bar, he was elected to the State Legislap 
ture, where his well-known speeches, fiuniliar to every school-boy, gave Yir- 
ginia to the Revolution. He served conspicuously in the First Congreaa, 
and was elected Governor of Virginia. • 

He died on the 6th day of June, 1799, in the sixty-fourth year of his 



31. JOHN HANCOCK. 

John Hancock was bom in Quincy, Masaaohusetta, in 1737. He 
graduated at Harvard College, in 1754, at the age of seventeen, with no par- 
ticular marks of distinction. 

On leaving college, he entered the connting-room of his nnole, one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Boston, where he remained six years. 

He then went to Europe, and returned, after four years' absence, to enter 
upon the immense fortune of his uncle, who, dying, had made him his heir. 

In 176'{, at a political meeting to nominate a candidate to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, Samuel Adams, desirous of enlisting in the cause of 
the people, the g^eat estate and influential name of John Hanoook, nomi- 
nated him to represent his district, and he was elected. Ev^er after, he was 
an ardent and conspicuous friend of his country. Indeed, he made himself 
so prominent in the politics of the day, that he was in danger of prosecution 
for treason. 

In 1768, one of his sloops, laden with wine, from Madeira, was seized by 
the Government, on a pretext of false entry. A mob collected, and pelted 
the officers with stones, broke the windows of their residences, and seized a 
boat belonging to the collector of the port, which they dragged to the Com- 
mon, and burned. 

This was the first serious disturbance which had occurred in America 
growing out of the events preceding the Revolution. 

It made a prodigious noise in the world, and gave a great promineuoe to 
the name of John Hancock. 

In 1774 he was elected a member of the Continental Cong^ss, and was 
ohosen President of that body. That year he delivered an oration, on the 
anniversanr of the Boston massacre, which established his reputation as a 
true friend of the country. 

In 1776, as President of Congress, he placed his name at the head of that 
immortal paper which declared to the world our Independence, whore it 
stands in that round, striking hand, which exhibits a bold and fearless 
spirit, and a resolution never to subscribe to any compromise with tyranny 
or oppression. 

Mr. Hancock was blessed with a pleasing person, winning address, and 
possessed g^eat wealth. Staking everything on the die of the Revolution, 
he became one of the most popular leaders of that glorious struggle, and one 
of the most obnoxious to the Tory authorities. 

In 1780 he was chosen first Governor, under the new Constitution, of hie 
native State, which office he continued to hold (with the exception of two 
years) until his death, in October, 1703, at the age of flfty-five. 

Possessed of ample means, Governor Hancock lived in a style of princely 
magniiioence, and his abode was the ne plus ultra of a noble and brilliant 
hospitality. His door was never shut on the people, and the poor were 
never sent empty-handed or in sorrow from his door. 

At his table might be seen all classes, from g^rave and dignified olezgy 
down to the gifted in song, narrative, anecdote, and wit. 



82. JOHN JAY. 

John Jay was bom in New York, December 12, 1745. He graduated 
at Columbia CoUegfe, in 1764, with the highest honors of his class ; and in 
17G8 was admitted to the bar, with the most brilliant prospects, in which 
he would undoubtedly have risen to great eminence, had he not been called 
to the political arena, and joined that noble brotherhood who leagued for 
the overthrow of tyranny, and stood shoulder to shoulder with the Adamses, 
Jefferson, Henry, Hamilton, and the whole host of patriots who took their 
liyes in their hands, and determined to sink or swim with their country. 
He was elected one of the delegates to the First Congress, in 1774, and 
when he took his seat was the youngest member on the floor of that House ; 
yet such was the gravity of his manner, the j>rofoundneBS of his knowledge, 
and the ripeness of his judgement, that he was appointed to some of the 
most important committees of that august body. He wrote that address to 
the people of Great Britain, which the gifted Jefferson pronounced the pro- 
duction of the finest pen in America. He also wrote several other addresses 
adopted by Oong^ss, all of which bear the stamp of true genius, burning 
patriotism, and great comprehensiveness. 

In 1777 he was appointed Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York ; in 1779, Minister to Spain ; and, in 1782, Commissioner, 
in company with Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Mr. Laurens, to negotiate 
a peace with England. 

It was mainly owing to his firmness that the recognition of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States was extorted from Great Britain. 

He wrote a number of essays in the Federalist, was chosen Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, which position he held until the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, when he was appointed Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and in 1794 was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to Great 
Britain, to negotiate a treaty of commerce, which ho effected with great 
skill and fidelity to his country. 

On his return he was elected Governor of New York, and served in that 
capacity until 1801, when he retired to private life. 

Like all great men of that day, like Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Patrick Henry, and John Bandolph, and all others of like grade, 
John Jay was an abolitionist. 

He brought home with him, from abroad, one negro slave, to whom he 
gnve his freedom, when he had served long enough to pay the expense in- 
curred in bringing him here. 

Mr. Jay die! in May, 1829, having lived to the great ago of eighty-four. 



sa. LAFAYETTE. 

Marqxtis db Lafatettb was bom in France, in the year 1757. At the 
age of twenty, refusing preferment and distinction at home, he fitted out an 
armament, at his own expense, for the relief of the American colonies, when 
their cause seemed most gloomy and despairing, and came to assist with his 
counsel, purse, and troops. Arriving in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1777, 
he soon joined the army, with a Major>Generars commission, which he ac- 
cepted on the condition that he should be allowed to serve at his own ex- 
pense, and enter the army as a volunteer. 

His judgment was so profound, and his courage so cool, that the prudent 
and sagacious Washington confided to him the post of difficulty and danger, 
and never found his confidence misplaced. 

He remained in America two years, sharing freely in all the hardships 
of our suffering army, and returned to Paris, bearing honorable scars, and 
the grateful thanks of all the colonies. He remained in France two years, 
actively engaged in the affairs of his Government, and using all his influ- 
ence, in conjunction with Franklin, then American Minister to the Court of 
Versailles, in behalf of the American colonies. He soon returned to the 
field of strife in America, and, after a brilliant campaign, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the British forces compelled to surrender at Yorktown, and 
the boastful Oomwallis give up his sword to the hero, Washing^n. 

Lafayette again received the thanks of Congress, and was conveyed home 
in triumph in an American frigate. 

The following year he paid a visit to the United States, and was received 
amidst the grateful and expressive manifestations of the people^ his progress 
through the States being a continued fete. On his return to France, he 
entered the arena of political strife, already open in that country, in which 
his patriotism and love of < liberty doomed him to confiscation and prison, 
and nearly to lose his life. Many of his family laid their necks beneath ttie 
keen edge of the guillotine ; others, his wife among them, were shut up in 
gloomy dungeons. At length he was set free, and as soon as it was known 
in America, the most urgent invitations were sent him to visit the United 
States — " that country dear to his heart." Congress seconded the voice of 
the people, and placed the gunboat " North Carolina" at his disposal. De- 
clining the honor, he embarked, with his son, in ono of the regular packets, 
the ** Cadmus," and reached New York, August 24, 1824. 

Never was a reception so imposing and spontaneous. One general shout 
of " Welcome I Wklcomb ! I " burst from all lips, prompted by every heart. 
From city to city, and from town to town, through the entire Dorders of the 
land, for the space of one year, he journeyed, amidst continued enthusiasm. 
Valley and hill echoed his beloved name, ioy and thanksgiving rang from 
every spire, and boomed from every pieoe of ordnance in the land. 

On returning home, he did what lay in his power to establish liberty in 
the bosom of his native France, until June, 1884, when his earthly struggle 
oloeed. 



34. SAMUEL ADAMS. 

Samuel Adams was bom in Quincy, Massachtusetts, September 27, 1722, 
and graduated at Harvard College at eighteen years of age. 

At that early age he wrote several able articles in favor of resisting tho 
magistrates, if the liberties of the commonwealth could not otherwise bo 
preserved. 

He commenced life as a merchant, but the force of circumstances, to- 
gether with his unconquerable love of liberty, soon convinced him and the 
world that the arena of politics was his natural sphere. 

In 1765 he was elected to the Legislature, from Boston, of which he was 
a member for ten years. In 1774 he was sent to the General Congress, 
where, by his eloquence and burning patriotism, he exerted a mighty influ- 
ence in behalf of Independence. 

On the adoption of the Constitution of Massachusetts, he was elected to 
the Senate, over which he was called to preside. In 1789 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State ; and on the death of John Hancock, in 
1794, he succeeded him as Governor, which office he held for three years, 
when he retired to private life, but did not live long to enjoy it. 

Among the names of the brave band of patriots who first oiFcred resist- 
ance to the encroachments of British power on the liberties of the English 
colonies in America, none is more reverently and affectionately cherished in 
the American heart than that of the " Patriarch," Samuel Adams. For 
stern, unbending republicanism, and unflinching devotion to the cause of 
freedom, none exceeded him. 

No seductions or bribes could reach his integrity, as was evinced by his 
reply to Colonel Fenton, the emissary of General Gage, sent expressly to 
buy up the " obstinate rebel." After offering every tempting bribe, in the 
shape of gold and office, and more than intimating that his liberty, if not 
his life, hung on his reply : " Go," said he, raising himself to his full 
height, and putting himself in an attitude of p^oud, heroic defiance ; '' go 
tell Governor Ga^e that my peace has long been made with the King of 
Kings, and that it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him, no longer to inauU 
ihefedings of an already exasperated people." 

Samuel Adams, more than any other man, induced the people of America 
to resist the Stamp Act. He was the man chiefly instrumental in destroy- 
ing the tea in Boston harbor. Above all, he was the originator of the 
Congress of the Colonies, which met at Philadelphia. It was he, also, who, 
more than any other in Massachusetts, created the public opinion that sus- 
tained these measures. 

As each new measure of arbitrary power was announced from across the 
Atlantic, or each new menace and violence on the part of the officers of 
the Government or the army, occurred in Boston, its citizens rallied to the 
sound of his voice in Faneuil Hall, and there, in the ** Cradle of Liberty," as 
from the gallery or from the chair, he animated, enlightened, fortified, and 
roused the admiring throng, he seemed to gather them together under 
the cegis of his indomitable spirit, as a hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings. 

Samuel Adams died, at the great age of eighty-one, October 2, 1803. 



36. FISHER AMES. 

Fisher Ames, so widciy laiown as an eloquent orator and distinguished 
statesman, was born in Dcdham, Massachusetts, April 0, 1758. In 1774 
he graduated at Harvard Collcu^e, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and, having 
completed his studies, with g^eat credit to himself, he opened a law office in 
his native village, in the autumn of 1781. Although young Ames took a 
deep interest in the stirring scenes of the Bevolution, and sympathized, 
with his whole heart, with the patriots, he was too young to take any active 
part with them. 

He published many striking articles in the journals of the day, in which 
the affairs of the nation were so skillfully discussed as to give evidence of a 
very thorough knowledge of the science of government and politics ; and he 
was chosen a Member oi the Convention for the Katification of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The speeches he delivered in this convention took his friends and the 
world by surprise, and at once established his reputation as one of the ablest 
and most eloquent debaters of that day. 

In 1789, Mr. Ames was elected a Member of Congress, retaining his seat 
throughout the whole of Washington's administration, of which he was 
an able and efficient supporter. 

With a comprehensive insight of the subject in hand, his eloquent rea- 
soning made the rough places smooth, and carried conviction to the hearts 
and judgment of those who listened to him. When, towards the close of 
his last term, the question relative to the appropriation necessary to carry 
into effect the British Treaty was the subject of debate before the House, 
Mr. Ames, although in feeble health, made such an overwhelming argument 
that the opposition begged that the vote might not then be taken, as the 
effect of his speech was such as to unfit the Members to vote dispaasionately. 
Such was the tribute paid to his eloquence and reasoning powers. 

This was his last and greatest effort ; and, feeling that it would be, he 
made such a touching allusion " to his own slender and almost-broken thread 
of life, as to visibly affect his audience. Declining to be a candidate for 
re-election, he retired to his paternal acres, where, with the exception of 
serving a few years as a Member of the Council, he remained a private citi- 
zen to the close of his life. The New Jersey College conferred on him the 
title of Doctor of Laws ; and several years before his death he was chosen 
P/esident of Harvard College, which honor he declined on account of ill 
health, and which eventually compelled him to give up his profession, and 
solace himself with the oversight ox his farm. Hero he awaited the Heavenly 
summons, and passed away at last, like one who " wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.'* 



36. ELBEIDGE GEERY 

Elbridge GSRIIY was bom in Marblehead, Hassachusetta^ July 17, 
1744. Nothing is known of the childhood of this distinguished man, until 
we find him a member of Harvard College, at the early ago of fourteen, 
from which institution he graduated in 1762. 

He had chosen the medical profession, but his father was desirous that 
he should assist him in the mercantile business ; and so he became a partner 
with his father, and for many years was a successful merchant in his native 
town. 

In 1772 he was elected to the (General Court of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts. Already that body had taken strong grounds against the 
measures of the Crown, and Mr. G^erry sustained the doings of the patriots. 
In 1773, Samuel Adams introduced his celebrated motion for the appoint- 
ment of a " Standing Committee of Correspondence and Inquiry," and, 
although one of the youngest Members, Mr. G^rry was placed upon that 
committee. 

The same year, Mr. Adams laid before the House the foreign corres- 
pondence of Governor Hutchinson. This was like throwing a fire-brand into 
a magazine, and roused the indignation of the citizens to the highest pitch. 
Mr. Gerry was among the foremost to denounce the treason of the Governor, 
and greatly distinguished himself in his efforts to forward the energetio 
resolutions with respect to the tea-trade, the port-bill, and non-intercourse. 
Mr. Gerry was elected to the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, which, 
met at Salem, in October, 1774, and then adjourned to Concord, where he 
came near being arrested by the British troops sent there to break up the 
Congress, and arrest its Members. 

They reassembled at Cambridge, and Mr. Gerry threw himself, with all 
the energy of his enthusiastic nature, into all their measures, and was one 
of the foremost of that ** Bebel crew" who cast defiance into the teeth of the 
British Ministry. 

He was elected a Member of the J^'irst Continental Congress, and took his 
seat February 9, 1776. He took a conspicuous part in the doings of that 
patriotic body, of which he remained a Member until 1785. 

His name makes one of that glorious band who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. He was also a Member of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution ; yet he did not like it, and voted against its acceptance ; but 
when it was accepted, he used his best influence in its support, conceiving* 
that the best interests of the country depended on its being carried heartily 
into effect, now that it had become a law. He was chosen a Member of the 
First Congress, under it, for four years. 

He was sent to Paris in 1797, "with Pinckney and Marshall, to adjust the 
difficulties with France ; was elected Grovemor of Massachusetts in 1805, 
and again in 1810 ; and, in 1813, Vice-President of the United States, with. 
Madison. While occupying that position, he died suddenly, November 23, 
1814, aged seventy. 
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37. JOSEPH WAEREN. 

General Joseph Warreit, the braye Bevolutioiiary patriot, whose blood 
stains the soil of Bunker Hill, was bom in Hozbux 7, Massachusetts, inl 74.1, 
entered college in 1755, and commenced the practice of medicine in 1762. 

In 1775 he receiyed the app<Hntment of Major-General in the Continental 
Army, and in the same year, on the eyer-glorious 17th day of June, sealed 
with his blood the protest of freemen against the usurpations of tyranny. 

Had Warren liyed, it is easy to perceiye that he would haye been among 
the most conspicuous of that holy band, who pledged their liyes, their for- 
tunes, and their saored honor, to the cause of freedom in the New World. 

He not only knew no fear, but seemed to court danger, for the yery loye 
of it, as the following anecdote will show : 

The Boston Massacre took place on the 5th of March, 1770, audits anniyer- 
sary had been celebrated for three years. The British residents of Boston 
had become incensed at the free spirit in which that bloody act was dis- 
cussed in these orations, and in 1775 seyeral British officers declared that it 
would be at the peril of his life, should any patriot attempt to pronounce 
an oration on the coming anniyersary. 

This threat aroused the fiery spirit of Warren, and, although he had 
officiated only the year before, he requested permission to assume the peril 
and the honor. On the day appointed, the old South Church was crammed 
to its utmost capacity. A large number of British officers were present, 
some occupying the pulpit and pulpit-stairs. The doorway and aisles were 
so densely packed, that Warren and his friends were obliged to enter the 
pulpit-window by a ladder. ^ 

The officers were struck by his cool intrepidity, and inyoluntarily 
yielded up the pulpit, and suffered him to assume his proper place. As he 
came forward, with a calm brow and flashing eye, he appeared the yery 
impersonation of moral courage and personal brayery. It was a moment of 
intense excitement. Stillness, that was palpable, rested on eyery lip ; many 
a heart palpitated with the wildest enthusiasm. 

When he opened his lips, his yoioe was firm and unfaltering, 
while its deep and almost unearthly tones told how fully the 9fpiTit was 
stirred within him. Soon his yoice rose, and, warming with his theme, in 
tones of thunder he x>oured out the yials of his wrath upon the actors in the 
bloody tragedy of March 5, 1770, and hurled defiance in the yery teeth of 
those who, but a few hours before, had threatened his life, but who were 
uow awed before the majesty of his sublime courage. 

He declined Frescott's proposal to command at Bunker Hill, and entered 
the ranks, where he fought with unflinching brayery, being among the last 
to qnit the breast-works, and fell only a few yards from them, fighting to 
the last. 



38. BENJAMIN LINCOLN. 

Benjamin Likcoln, an heroic officer of the Revolution, a skillful dip- 
lomatist, and ready debater in the councils of the nation, was bom at 
Hingham, Massachusetts, June 23, 1733. When the Revolutionary war 
commenced, Lincoln was Lieutenant, under commission of Governor Hut- 
chinson. 

I He unhesitatingly threw himself into the cause of the Colonists, and, in 
1775, was elected a member of the Provincial Congress, and by that body 
appointed one of its Secretaries, and a member of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence. 

In 1776 he received the appointment of Brig^icr-General, and the fol- 
lowing year entered the Continental Army as Major-General; and in the 
autumn of the same year joined the Northern Army under Schuyler. He 
rendered valuble service in that trying campaign, and signalized himself 
in both the battles on the plains of Saratoga, which proved so disastrous to 
General Burgoyne. 

He was so severely wounded in the fight of the 7th of October, as to be 
obliged to leave the army, and return home. He rejoined the army (to the 
great joy of Washington, who duly appreciated his valuable services) in 
the following August. 

He was immediately sent to the South to assume command of the army 
in that quarter, which he found, on his arrival at Charleston, S. C, in 
December, 1778, in the most destitute and disorderly condition ; but, by 
indefatigable industry and energy, he was enabled to take the field, and 
commence offensive operations in the June following, when he attacked the 
garrison at Stono Ferry, and, in conjunction with the impetuous Be Entaing, 
made a chivalrous attack on Savannah, both of which were unsuccessfuL 

He then undertook to defend Charleston against the siege and blockade 
of Sir Henry Clinton's army of nine thousand men, and, after a brave resist- 
ance of more than two mouths, was obliged to surrender. 

Such was his popularity with the army and the whole country, that 
their confidence in him was not abated by this disaster, for, on being ex- 
changed in 1781, he rejoined the army, and was sent once more to co-operate 
with the Southern forces, where he had the high satisfaction of aiding in 
the reduction of Yorktown, and of conducting the defeated army to the 
field where they were to lay down their arms at the feet of Washington. 

Immediately after the close of the war, Mr. Lincoln was chosen Secretary 
of War. He resigned in 1783, and received the thanks of Congress for his 

gatriotio military and civil services, when ho retired to his farm, and passed 
is time in agricultural and literary pursuits, until 1786-7, when he took 
the field again to quell the famous Shay's insurrection. 

Having triumphantly accomplished this, he again sought the seclusion 
of home ; but he could not keep entirely from public service, for the people 
called him to various posts of honor, such as Lieutenant-Governor, Colleotor 
of the port of Boston, member of the Constitutional Convention, and Presi- 
dent of the Society of Cincinnati, from its organization to the day of his 
death, in all of which ho was trusted, respected, and beloved. 
He died at Hingham, Mass., May 9^ loii>* 



39. CHABLES CABBOLL. 

Ghakles Carboll, of Carrollton, was bom at Annapolis, Marjlaad, 
September 8, 1737. 

At eight years of age he was sent to France to be educated, where he 
remained until 1757, when he went to London, and entered the Temple, as 
a student of law. To this study he brought a strong and refided intellect, 
cultivated by a highly-finished education; and when, in 1764, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he returned to Maryland, he took a high stand among his 
countrymen, from whom he had been separated for nearly twenty years. 

In the course of the next year, after the return of Carroll, the odious 
Stamp Act was passed. Amongst the foremost of those who boldly pro- 
tested against this piece of tyranny, and pledged themselves to resist the 
execution of the infamous law, was ** Charles Carroll, of Carroll ton." 

In 1774, the Delegates to the Maryland Assembly voted that no more 
tea should be imported into their territory. Nevertheless, the same year a 
brig-load of the obnoxious article arrived in port, which produced im- 
mense excitement; and personal violence was threatened to the owners 
of the vessel and consignees. In this state of things, Mr. Carroirs advice 
was sought by the owners. " If you would allay tibe people's rage," was 
his reply, " bum the vessel, togfether with its contents. Complying with 
his advice, they took the brig into the stream, set it on fire, and oumed it 
to the water's edge, amidst the hearty acclamations of the patriotic multi- 
tude. 

In 177G, Mr. Carroll was appointed a Commissioner, in conjunction with 
Franklin, Samuel Chase, and John Carroll, to induce the Canadians to join 
in resistance to Cnglish oppression. Unforeseen events, together with the 
unlimited power of the priests, prevented its success. 

On his return to Philadelphia, he found the subject of the Declaration 
01 Independence under discussion in Congress, and learned that the Mary- 
land Delegates had been instructed to vote against it. Flying to Annapolis, 
while the Convention, to which he had been elected a Member, was yet in 
session, such was the effect of his eloquence, and the force of his reasoning, 
that, on the 28th of June, a new set of instructions were sent to Philadel- 

£hia, abrogating the old ones, and directing the Delegates to vote for the 
declaration. 
On the 4th of July, 1776, he was Appointed a Delegate to Congress, and 
arriving too late to cast his vote in favor of the Declaration, the President 
asked him if he would sign it. " Most willingly T was his hearty reply ; 
and his name was at once affixed to that record of patriotism and freedom. 
As there were other Carrolls, he wrote it, " Charles Carroll, of CarrMon/* 
that the British King might Imow where to find him, ** to answer for his 
treason.'' 

He continued in Congress until 1778, served in the State Legislature for 
several years after, and from 1788 to 1791 was a member of the United 
States Senate, after which, for ten years, he was in the Senate of Maryland. 
Fo» the remainder of his glorious life, he lived in retirement, in tJie enjoy- 
ment of friends, fortune, and health, in the most perfect tranquility ; and, 
on the 14th day of November, 1832, ho gently passed away, in the ninety- 
lixth year of his mortal life. 
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40. THADDEUS KOSCIUSCO. 

TiiADDEUS Kosciusco was bom in Lithuania, Poland, in 1746. He 
belonged to one of tho most ancient and noble families of that ill-fated 
Kingdom. 

He commenced his studies at the military school in "Warsaw, and com- 
pleted his education at Paris. Here he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Franklin, from whom he learned the history of our struggle for Independ- 
ence. 

Pirod with the story, his heart yearned to strike a blow for freedom, and 
he proposed to Franklin to offer his services to Washington. Franklin, 
struck with the noble bearing of the young Pole, gave him a letter to 
Washington, with which he immediately embarked for America. 

Presenting himself, without ceremony, at headquarters, he handed the 
letter of Franklin to Washington, who, after reading it, demanded of 
the patriotic Pole : " What do you seek here ?'* " I came," was his brave 
reply, " to fight as a volunteer for American Independence." ** What can 
you do?" asked his Excellency. "Try me," was the laconic reply. Charmed 
with his frank and noble spirit, Washington immediately took him into his 
family, and made him his aid. 

The services of Kosciusco were invalualAe to the American army, on 
account of his great scientific attainments, and thorough knowledge of en- 
gineering, which were put into instant requisition, Congress appointing 
him engineer, with the rank of Colonel. 

He superintended the erection of works of defense at West Point, where 
& beautiful monument has been erected by the students of the military 
academy afterward established at that place. 

At the close of the war, Kosciusco returned, to fight the battles of Lib- 
erty in his native land, where his bravery and judgment won him much 
credit. In 1794, a second revolution swept over ill-fated Poland, and Kos- 
ciusco was called to assume the helm of State, and was appointed Dictator, 
with full and unrestricted powers. 

He verified the confidence of his friends, although he failed to secure 
liberty to his country. Russian power was too great to be successfully re- 
sisted, and the chain was once more riveted on poor, bleeding Poland. 
Kosciusco himself, severely wounded, overpowered by numbers, was taken 
prisoner, and shut up in a Russian dungeon, while— 

** Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusco fell." 

After Buffering long the horrors of a Russian prison, he was at length re- 
leased, on the accession of the Emperor Paul, loaded with honors, and offered 
a commission in the Russian army, which honor he gracefully, but firmly, 
declined, although the Emperor earnestly entreated him to accept, and 
offered him, his own sword. " What need have I of a sword," he bitterly 
and mournfully replied, " since I have no longer a country to defend ?" 

In 1797 he visited the United States, when high honors were conferred 
on him, and a large grant of land donated to him by Congress, in considera- 
ation of his eminent services. 

He remained in America many years ; but, toward the close of his life, 
he went to Switzerland, and died there, October 16, 1817, in tho seventy- 
second year of his age. 



41. AETHUE MIDDLETON.^ 

Arthub Middleton was bom at Middleton Place, a delightful seat on 
tho Ashley Biver, South Carolina, in 1748. 

At the age of twelve, he was sent to England to school, and at the age of 
nineteen entered the TTniTersity of Cambridge, from which he graduated, 
in 1764, an accomplished scholar. 

After trayeling extensiyely in Europe, he returned to South Carolina, 
married, and settled on his own pleasant homestead, on the banks of the 
Ashley, in 1773. 

He took a deep interest in the discussions previous to the Declaration of 
Independence. Careless of personal consequences, he put his name, proudly 
and without hesitation, to that noble Declaration, which consecrated life, 
honor, and fortune, to Liberty, and flung defiance into the teeth of the op- 
pressor. 

He was elected to Congress in 1776, and remained in that body until 
the close of 1777, where he acquired a character for great clearness of intel- 
lect, pure patriotism, and unfaltering devotion to Ihe holy cause in which 
he and his compeers had embarked. 

When, in 1779, South Carolina became the theatre of war, Mr. Middle- 
ton's estate became the prey of the invaders. His buildings were spared ; 
but everything movable, and of any value, was carried away, or destroyed. 
His valuable library and elegant paintings were remorselessly appropriated 
by the vandals. Fortunately, he and his family escaped the rulhless hands 
of the marauders. 

During the investment of Charleston, Mr. Middleton was there, and ren- 
dered very essential aid in its defense. On its surrender, he was carried to 
St. Auffustine, a prisoner of war. 

On Doing exchanged, in 1781, he was immediately appointed a Delegate 
to Congress ; and again elected to the same honorable post in 1783. He 
then returned to his beloved home ; and, on the establishment of peace, de- 
clined to be elected to Congress any more, preferring to bo with Ms family, 
from whom he had been so long separated. 

He consented to be elected, occasionally, to a seat in the Legislature of 
his State, in which he rendered good aid to the cause of education and wisei 
legislation among his fellow-citizens. 

In November, 1786, he imprudently exposed himself to the inclement 
weather usual at that season, when he took a severe cold, which resulted in- 
an intermittent-fever, and terminated his valuable life on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1787, being only forty-four years of age. 



42. TIMOTHY PICKEEINQ. 

TnfOTHT PiCKBRiKO was bom in Salem, Massachusetts, July 17» 1745. 
At the ago of sixteen he entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1763. 

While in College, and after leaving it, he entered, heart and soul, into 
the discussion of those g^reat political questions which, at that time, were 
agitating his countrymen; and the results of his labors are among the 
rarest and finest specimens of political literature which that fertile age 
produced. 

Previous to the commencement of hostilities, he held several important 
civil offices ; but when the sound of war echoed from Lexington and Con- 
cord through the land, he gave up those duties, and entered the camp. He 
was elected Colonel of the Essex militia, and took much pains to instruct 
his officers and soldiers in the art of their calling. 

To Colonel Pickering it fell to head the first armed force against English 
oppression. 

On Sunday, February 26, 1775, while the people were at church, news 
came that a British regiment was landing at Marblehead, and that they 
intended to march through Salem, in search of military stores, said to be 
secreted somewhere in the vicinity. 

The churches were instantly closed, and, with their ministers at their 
head, the congregations proceeded to the draw-bridge, raised the draw, and 
awaited the approach of Colonel Leslie and his regiment. 

Colonel Pickering, at the head of what militia he could hastily summon, 
appeared as their leader on the occasion. On the arrival of Leslie, he told 
him that the stores belonged to the people, and would not be surrendered 
without a struggle. Leslie then attempted to seize on a gondola, to enable 
him to cross the stream, when the owner of it, Joseph Sprague, Esq., 
jumped into the boat, knocked a hole in her bottom, and she sunk. While 
doing this, he received several slight bayonet- wounds, thus shedding the 
first blood of the JElevolution. 

By the interference of Bev. Mr. Barnard, Colonel Leslie was induced to 
abandon the project, by their allowing him to cross the draw, so that it 
might seem to be voluntary on his part. So the draw was let down, the 
valiant Colonel and his regiment crossed, between the lines of the American 
militia, countermarched, retreated to Marblehead, and set sail the same 
evening. On the 19th of April following occurred the fight at Lexington. 

In 1776, Colonel Pickering was elected by Congi'ess a member of the 
" Continental Board of War ;'' and the same year he received the highly- 
important appointment of Quartermaster-General, on the resignation of that 
office by General Greene. 

On the close of the war, he removed to Philadelphia, and was a Member 
of the Convention called in 1700, to revise the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 
From 1791 to 1794, he was Postmaster-Grenersd, under Washington ; and 
during the latter year was made Secretary of War. In 1795 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, which office he held until the election of John 
Adams to the Presidency. 

Removing to Massachusetts in 1802, he was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1803, and again in 1805. In 1814 he was elected to Congress, and 
finally retired from public life altogether in 1817. He died at Salem, on 
the 29th xff January, 1829, in tho eighty-fourth year of his aj^e. 



43. EICHAED H, LEE. f 

Richard Henry Lets was bom in Virginia, in 1732. Of his childhood 
and youth there is nothing spcoial to record, except that he was sent to 
England to acquire an education. 

In early manhood ho took a prominent part in the political agitations of 
those troublous times. His strong and patriotic hearty aided by a thorough 
classical education, gave him the position of a leader. 

To him has been ascribed the first regular attempt at resistance to 
British aggression ; though that point is not clear. In 1773, as a Member 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, he proposed the formation of ^ that 
famous '* Committco of Correspondence,'' whose investigations and appeals 
roused, not only the hearts of Virginia, but of the whole country. 

On the assembling of the first Congress, Hichard Henry Lee was there 
to represent the burghers of his own Virginia, to act and to work in the 
glorious cause to which he and his coadjutors ** pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors." 

He was among the foremost who went for an open and explicit declara- 
tion of independence; and the clear, strong, and patriotic views he so 
vehemently urgi»d before that body, did much to strengthen the timid and 
irresolute, and to confirm the doubtful in their patriotism. He introduced 
that immortal resolution, " That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States ; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown ; and that all political connection between 
them and Qreat Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.'' 

When the committee formed to draft the Declaration of Independence 
was appointed, Mr. Leo was in Virginia on account of sickness in his family, 
and thus Mr. Jefferson was placed at the head of that committee, which 
honor belonged, of right, to him, as the mover of the resolution. His name, 
however, stands among the signers of that immortal instrument. 

Mr. Lee resumed his seat m Congress tho next month, and continued to 
occupy it until 1779, when ill health compelled him to decline tho honor, 
till 1784, when he reluctantly consented to serve again. 

On taking his seat, he was unanimously called upon to preside, which ho 
did with great dignity and to the entire satisfaction of that body. 

In 1702 Mr. Leo retired altogether from public life, and two years after, 
his exhausted powers sank into the repose of death on the 19th of June, 
1794. 

The name of Richard Henry Lee stands among the highest on the scroll 
of his country's fame. As a patriot, as a man, as a friend, and as an orator, 
he had few equals. 

His enemies were few, while his friends were many ; and he went to his 
rest with the blessings of the multitude resting on his monument 
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44. FBANCIS HOPKINSON. 

Francis Hopkikson -waa bom in Philadelphia in 1738. Haying gradu- 
sted with the highest honors at the College of Philadelphia, he entered at 
once upon the study of the law, in the office of the eminent jurist, Benjamin 
Cheeyer, then Attorney-General of the State of Pennsylvania, under whose 
care he went through the regular course of study for the practice of his 
profession. 

Instead of entering at once into the practice of law, he devoted himself 
to the acquaintance of elegant literature, and spent two years in England, 
storing his mind with scientific and classical knowledge. He used his pen 
in verse and prose, in which he manifested wit, taste, and a pure morality. 
His power of satire was very great, never letting any subject escape him 
that afforded scope for his pungent wit, which was elegant and refined. 
He never spoke or wrote a word that would give pain to the most sensitive 
fastidiousness. He was a Member of the Continental Congress which 
passed the Declaration of Independence, and his name may be found on that 
immortal document. 

When the Independence of the Colonies was at length achieved, it was 
found that the people were free, indeed, but with none of the necessary ele- 
ments of a nation. Without a currency or commerce, having no manufac- 
tures, agriculture almost wholly neglected, our desolate and deplorable condi- 
tion appalled even the hearts of those who had never yet quailed before the 
awful storm of war, which had desolated the fair face of our country. 
Francis Hopkinson was among those few brave spirits who saw the end from 
the beginning, and had never faltered, never doubted. Under their power- 
ful and patriotic guidance, order began to appear, and one after another of 
those glorious institutions, which are our boast and the admiration of the 
world, were founded. 

He was an active Member of the Convention of 1787, which met in 
Philadelphia to draft the United States Constitution, and also of the Con- 
vention that ratified it. 

He was appointed, by Washington, Judge of the District Court of Penn- 
sylvania in, 1790, but did not live long to enjoy the honor or perform the 
duty, for he was stricken with epilepsy, and died, May 9, 1791, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. 

During the sittings of the Continental Congress he was appointed Judge 
of the Admiralty of the State of Pennsylvania, and his decisions, while in 
that office, g^ve evidence of an acute judgment and a profound acquaintance 
with the law pertaining to that branch of legal jurisprudence, as well as 
the nicest literary acquisitions and general knowledge. 



46. ROBERT FULTON. 

BoBERT Fulton was bom in an obsoure town of PennsylTania in 
the year 1765. His father died when he was quite young, leaving hiin 
without the means of education, and scarcely those of subsistence. 

The genius of Fulton first manifested itself in drawing and painting, 
and at seventeen we find him in Philadelphia, not only earning his own live- 
lihood, but BupportinR his widowed mother and several sisters. 

He spent all his leisure hours in the cultivation of his intellect, and 
stored up, during this time, no inconsiderable amount of solid learning. 

In 1786, just as he was twenty-one, he went to England, and soon found 
a home beneath the roof of his countryman, Benjamin West, between whom 
and himself a warm friendship sprang up, which death alone interrupted. 

In 1796, he went to France, where he resided seven years, studying with 
great success tlie French, German, and Italian languages, together with 
natural philosophy, and the higher branches of mathematics. 

It was at this time that he determined to carry his long-cherished plan 
of applying steam for the purposes of navigation into practical and useful 
effect. 

For many years steam had been used as a motive power ; but to Fulton 
belongs the credit of having made the first successful application of steam 
to this end. 

He returned to his native country in 1806, after having invented and 
made many successful experiments with his celebrated jyautUtiSf or sub- 
marine boat. 

Chancellor Livingston had made some unsuccessful experiments in steam 
navigation previous to Fulton's return, and had secured to himself the 
exclusive right, from the New York Legislature, to navigation '^ by steam or 
fire," in all the waters within the jurisdiction of the State. Having formed 
the acquaintance of Fulton in France, he felt certain that he could accom- 
plish the desired results. 

Ho immediately associated him iu the undertaking, and procured the 
renewal of the Act for himself and Fulton for twenty years. 

After several unsuccessful experiments, which subjected them to the ridi- 
cule of the press and people, they at length succeeded in bringing their boat 
to such a degree of perfection as to advertise her to make an experimental 
trip to Albany. 

At the appointed time the wharf and shipping were lined with anxious 
spectators. Some jeered^others laughed, while few were sanguine of success. 
But when at length Fulton cast off the fasts of T?ie Claremont, and »he 
stemmed the current of the noble Hudson at the rate of five miles an hour, 
a sudden change took place in the anxious throng, and one universal and 
prolonged shout announced to the world ** t?i6 triumph of FuUoii'* 

Fulton died February 24, 1815, after a short illness, in the fifty-first 
year of his age, and was buiied with civic and military honors. 



46.WILLLIAM PINKNET. 

William Pinkney was bom in Anapolis, Maryland, March 17, 1765. 

With an extremely deficient early education, his personal application, 
and strong and c^nick natural perceptions, made up for the deficiency, and 
placed him among the foremost of his acquaintances and friends. He first 
studied medicine ; but, feeling that it did not chime with his inclinations, 
he turned to the law, and having prepared himself for the bar under the 
instruction of Judge Chase, he was admitted to practice in 1786. He 
removed to Harford County, where he opened an office, and immediately 
gave promise of high distinction. He was a Member of the Convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution ; and from 1789 to 1792, was a 
Representative in Congress. He was then elected a Member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the State of Maryland ; and, in 1795, was a Member of the 
State Legislature. ' 

In 1796, he was appointed by President Washington a Commissioner of 
the United States, under the seventh article of Jay's Treaty, in conjunction 
with Mr. Gore, and remained in England eight years. 

During his residence abroad, questions of vital importance on interna- 
tional law and reciprocity, came before the Commission, on which he gave 
his written opinion, exhibiting a profound knowledge and clear apprehension 
of the subject discussed. He recovered for Maryland a claim on the Bank 
of England for f 800,000. 

In 1805 he removed to Baltimore, and was appointed Attomey-Greneral 
of Maryland. 

In 1806 he was Envoy Extraordinary to England ; and, in 1808, on the 
return of Mr. Monroe, waa made Minister Plenipotentiary. He returned 
in 1811, and, the same year, was elected to the Senate of Maryland. In 
December following, he was appointed, by President Madison, Attorney- 
General of the United States, remaining in that position until 1814. 

Mr. Pinkney entered with great spirit into the controversy that grew 
out of the War of 1812 ; and, during the war, commanded a battalion, fight- 
ing with great bravery at the battle of Bladensburg, where he was severely 
wounded. 

He was a Representative to Congress from 1815 to 1816, and then made 
Minister to Russia, and Envoy to Naples. On his return, in 1819, he was 
elected to the United States Senate, where he exhibited his great 
knowledge, and political as well as legal acumen, in the discussions which 
took place in that body on the admission of Missouri into the Union. 

While in the Senate, several verv important trials came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, m which ho was retained as counseL 
These demanded of him almost superhuman exertions, under the pressure 
of which his health yielded, and he fell a prey to an acute disease, on the 
25th of February, 1822. 

Mr. Pinkney possessed splendid talgnts, was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the American bar, and one of the most accomplished orators and 
statesmen of his time. 



41. BENJAMIN WEST. 

Benjamin West, the celebrated Painter, was bom in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, October 10, 1788. 

liis parents were Quakers. His genius in the art in which he became 
so distinguished, manifested itself at the early age of six, when he drew the 
likeness of a little niece of his, who had been left in his charge in a cradle, 
which was instantly recognized bv his delighted mother. She eagerly and 
fondly kissed her little boy ; and he, encouraged by such a reward, made 
rapid progress. In speaking of this incident, Mr. West used to say : ** That 
kiss made me a Painter.^ 

Soon after, he was put to school, and furnished with pens and paper to 
amuse himself with drawing, none of his friends dreaming of any otner ma- 
terial being necessary. Here he became acquainted with some Indians, 
who, beinff struck with the accuracy of his drawings of birds and animaln, 
furnished him with the pigment with which they bedaubed their faces, and 
taught him how to use it To this his mother added indigo, and his studio 
was finished. 

Hearing of oamelVhair pencils, he substituted the hair from his favorite 
oat, until a fortunate circumstance put him in possession of a regular pallet, 
pencils, and box of colors. 

At eight, years of age, young West removed to Philadelphia, and in a 
few years attained g^at proficiency, under the tutelage of rrovost Smith. 
His first historical piece, tne '' Death of Socrates," was produced about this 
time. 

In 1759, Mr. West, then just twenty-one, embarked for Italy, arriving at 
Leghorn, and thence to Borne. The journey was enjoyed by him with the 
greatest zest ; and the wonderful works of art, and the rich exhibitions of 
nature, filled his soul with tumultuous wonder and delight 

He soon made himself respected among the best artists of Rome, and 
established his reputation as a Painter oi great excellence. He visited 
Florence, Bologna, and Venice, meeting with favor everywhere. 

After a brief sojourn in Rome, he went to England. He did not intend 
to remain there ; but circumstances induced him to change his plans, and he 
set up his easel in London. Here ho was introduced to the youthful mon- 
arch, who immediately took him under his patronage. 

While painting his ** Departure of Regulus,** the plan of the '* Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts *' was adopted. Reynolds was its first President, and 
on liis death, in 1791, West succeeded to the chair, and presided over the 
institution, with the exception of a brief interval, until his death, in 1820. 

Mr. West was a man of great simplicity of manners, credulous and con- 
fiding, diligent and temperate in his habits, and of a decidedly religious 
turn of mind. 

At the age of eighty-one, he closed his eyes on mortality, with his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness, and with all his mental faculties uneclipsed. 



48. WILLIAM .WIET. 

"William "Wirt was bom at" Bladensburgj^ Maryland^ on the 8th of No- 
yember, 1772. 

He lost his parents' before he was eight ye^rs old, and his uncle, Jasper 
"Wirt, took him under his protection, and placed him at a flourishing school 
in Montgomery County. Here he continued four years ; and, being a boy 
of brilliant mind, he made rapid progress in the rudiments of the Latin, 
Greek, and his mother tongue. Here he also acquired a taste for general 
literature, which afterward proved of such great advantage, and gave such 
a charm to everything which emanated from his fertile pen. 

Too poor to procure a classical course, at fifteen he became a Tutor, and 
afterward studied law, and commenced practice at Culpepper Oourt-Houso, 
Virginia, in 1792. 

At this time he possessed a vigorous constitution, and was blessed with 
a fine person, and an address winning in the extreme. His conversational 
powers were of the highest orderi 

His first case in Court was successfully carried through, against con- 
siderable difficulty, and immediately established his reputation as a lawyer, 
which grew fairer and broader as long as he lived. 

In 1795 he married the daughter of Dr. George Gilman, whose house was 
the resort of all the celebrated men ; and he became acquainted with Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, and other men of learning and eminence. 

Being brought into gay society, and possessing a convivial disposition, 
he soon became dissipated, and was fast falling into the slough of infamy, 
when he was arrested in his downward course by the subduing eloquence 
of a blind preacher, whose manner and appearance he has so graphically 
described in his ** British Spy.*^ From this time, he devoted himself more 
untiringly to the duties of his profession. 

In 1799 he was elected Clerk of the House of Delegates, and, in 1803, 
Chancellor of the Eastern District of Virginia. 

In 1806 he removed to Kichmond, and greatly distingpuished himself in 
the trial of Aaron Burr. 

In 1812 he wrote the greater part of a series of essays, under the title of 
" The Old Bachelor." The " Life of Patrick Henry," his largest Hterary 
production, was first published in 1817. 

In 1816 he was appointed United States Attorney for the District of 
Virginia, and, in 1817, Attorney-General of the United States, which posi- 
tion he filled with distinguished ability and success, through the adminis- 
trations of Monroe and J. Q. Adams. 

In 1880 he retired, to spend the remainder of his days, in the beautiful 
city of Baltimore. Here he lived, the object of affection, and almost venera- 
tion, in all the wide circle of his acquaintance, until near his death, which 
occurred at the capital, February 18, 1835. 

As a writer, Mr. Wirt ranked among the first of his time ; and the pro- 
ductions of his pen sparkled with the most brilliant effusions of wit, at 
times melting into inexpressible pathos and tenderness. 



49. JAMES KENT. 

Chancellor Jamsb Kent was bom on the Slat day of July, 1768, in Put- 
nam County, New York. At the age of Aye he was sent to an English 
school at Kom-alk, residing with his maternal grandfather for several years, 
and in 1778 attended a Latin school. 

In 1777 he entered Yale College, where he had hardly become domiciled, 
when the troubles of that stormy period broke up the College, and dispersed 
the students. 

During the recess he fell in with ** Blackstone's Commentaries,'* with 
which he was so pleased that he determined to devote himself to the pro- 
fession of the law. Accordingly, on leaving college, from which he g^radu- 
ated with a high reputation, he commenced the study of the law, under the 
Attorney-General of the State. His natural thirst for knowledge, his great 
love of the profession, and his habits of severe application, could not fail to 
insure success, and in April, 1785, he was admitted to the bar, as Attorney 
to the Supreme Court. 

He married, and removed to Poughkeepsie, where he commenced prac- 
tice. Methodical in all his arrans^ments, he divided the day into six por- 
tions, devoting two heurs to each of the following : Latin, Greek, Law, 
French, and English; and the evening to fi'iendship and recreation. 

Mr. Kent did not escape the entanglements of politics, but entered 
heartily into the great political discussions of the day, joining the Federal 
party, and acting with Hamilton and his compeers, wno always entertained 
for him the utmost respect. 

In 1790, and again m 1702, he was elected to the State Legislature. In 
the following year he removed to the city of New York, and, in December, 
was appointed Professor of Law in Columbia College. While occupying 
this chair, in the discharge of the duties of which ho displayed those vast 
stores of legal lore which he had been accumulating for years, he was hon- 
ored by the College with the degree of LL. D., and he afterward received 
the same honor, from Harvard and Dartmouth. 

In 1796 he was made Master in Chancery, and in 1797 he was appointed, 
by Governor Jay, to a vacancy on the bench of the Supreme Court. 

In 1800, in conjunction with Mr. Justice Radcliff, ho was appointed to 
revise the Legal Code of the State ; and in 1804 was made Chief- Justice of 
the Supremo Court, which seat ho filled most honorably until 1814, when 
he was appointed Chancellor. In this high office he remained until 1828, 
when, having attained the age of sixty, the Constitutional limit, he ro- 
signod. 

Being now more at leisure, ho revised his lectures, and gf&ve them to the 
world, in four volumes, under the title of ** Commentaries on American 
Law'' — a work which has become a text-book. From this time until his 
death, he kept up the same industrious and temperate habits whioh had 
marked his whole career, receiving the spontaneous respect of the intelli- 
gent and virtuous in the community in which ho lived. 

The name of Chancellor Kent is tho pride and boast of the whole race of 
Knickerbockers. It forms ouo part of the great Judicial triune — Marshall, 
Story, and Kent — which reflects so much honor on the legal, history of our 
country. 



60. JOHN MAESHALL. 

Chief-Justice John Mabshall was bom in Fauquier County, Virginia, 
on the 24tli of September, 1755. He was a self-educated man. 

"When the question of American Independence was reaching its culmin- 
ating point, young Marshall was about eighteen, and entered into its dis- 
cussion with great zeal and devotion. 

He joined a rolunteer company in order to learn the art of war, and 
made the best use of his knowledge by the training of a company of raw 
militia in his neighborhood. In 1775 he received the appointment of First 
Lieutenant in a company of Minuto Men, and entered immediately into 
active service, where he rendered important aid in the defeat of Lord Dun- 
more, at Great Bridge, and subsequently in driving the English troops from 
Korfolk. 

In 1777 he was promoted to the rank of Captain, and figured in the 
memorable battles of Brandy wine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 

On the capitulation of Comwallis, he resumed the practice of law, which 
he had commenced in 1780. He soon rose to distinction as a lawyer, and 
was called upon to devote his acute mind to political affairs. 

In 1782 he was elected to the State Legislature, and a Memoer of the 
Executive Council the same year. 

During the agitation of the momentous questions of State and National 
X)olicy, wMch lasted from the close of the war to the year 1800, Mr. Marshall 
was among the foremost and mightiest champions of " Liberty, with Order," 
and was always found on the side of Washington, Hamilton, and Madison. 

He was elected to Congress in 1799. Pending his election he was offered 
a place on the bench of the Supreme Court, but declined the honor. 

Among the bright stars of that Congressional galaxy, Mr. Marshall's 
name shines as one of the most brilliant. His acute and discriminating 
reason, his calm and sober judgment, his fearless decision in favor of what 
he deemed to be right, and which so conspicuously marked his career while 
he was Chief-Justice of the United States, were felt and confessed by all 
his noble compeers. 

In 1800 he was nominated to the office of Secretary of "War by President 
Adams, and, notwithstanding his most vehement protestation, the nomina- 
tion was unanimously ratified by the Senate. But the rupture between 
Adams and Colonel Pickering occurring about this time, Mr. Marshall was 
offered and accepted the office of Secretary of State, vacated by the resigna- 
tion of that gentleman. He filled this important station but a short time, 
for in January, 1801, he became Chief-Justice of the United States, which 
office he adorned for a period of thirty-five years. His death occurred in 
1836, at the age of eighty-ona 



51. JOSEPU STOHY. 

Joseph Stort was bom in Marblehead, Massachusetts, September 18, 
1779 ; grailnatod at Ilanrard College, with marked distinctioD, ia 1798 ; 
and stiulioil law with Jadge Putnam, of Salem. He entered early into 
political life, and was sent to the General Court for several years as rep- 
resentative from Salem, and presided over that body for a length of time. 
In 1808 ho was elected to Congress, to fill a vacancy, and served with dis- 
tinction, but declined a re-election. 

In 1811 ho was appointed by President Madison a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of tlio United States, which office ho held until his death. 

For sound lep^al learning; for deep, discriminating sagacity; for un- 
swerving rectitude — those important prerequisites in a Judge — no one 
was his superior. The wisdom of the selection was immediately indi- 
cated by the distinguished ability which he displayed, and each succeed- 
ing year added to the splendor and extent of his judicial fame. Ho 
moved with familiar steps over every province and department of Juris- 
prudence. 

All branches of the law have been enlarged by his learning, acute- 
ness, and sagacity ; and of some he has been the creator. 

Ills immortal judgments contain copious stores of ripe and sound 
learning, which will b3 of inestimable value in all fhture times — alike to 
tho judge, the practitioner and the student. 

In 1839 he was appointed Dane Professor of Law, in the Law School 
of H:\rvard University ; and removed from Salem to Cambridge, whero 
ho resided until his death, September 10, 1845. 

Both in his professorship, and la his office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Story was a diligent student and laborious writer. His ex- 
tended reputation drew multitudes from all parts of the country to the 
school ; and to his untiring energy is to be attributed its great success. 
As a teacher of Jurisprudence, he brought to the important duties of the 
professor's chair the most unwearied patience, a native delight in the 
great subjects which he expounded, a copious and persuasive eloquence, 
and a contagious enthusiasm, which filled his pupils with love for the 
law, and for the master who taught it so well. 

Ho was always instructive and interesting ; and rarely without pro- 
ducing an instantaneous conviction. 

He published many valuable works on questions of law and equity, 
delivered addresses before various societies, eulogies on eminent men, and 
contributed to some of the best literary and scientific Journals of the day. 
Whatever subject ho touched was touched with a master's hand and 
spirit 



62. WILLIAM MOULTEIE 

General William Moultrie, one of the bravest of South Carolina's 
sons, was bom in 17tiO. 

At the age of thirty he entered the service of his country as a volunteer 
against the Cherokee Indians, whose marauding parties had inspired the 
Southern settlements with terror. Men, women, and children were savagely 
murdered and csurried into captivity, to be barbarously tormented for a sea- 
son, and then dispatched at the stake, or by the edge of the tomahawk. 

This campaign was unsuccessful, as was the second under Colonel Mont- 
gomery, in which Moultrie again served as a volunteer. The Indians, flying 
to their impenetrable fastnesses, eluded pursuit, and were ready, at a 
moment's warning, to sally forth again on their work of devastation and 
death. 

In 1761, a third expedition, in which he served as Captain, was more suc- 
cessf uL The Indians were humbled, and glad to sue for peace. 

Captain Moultrie was among the first and foremost of those who asserted 
the rights of the Colonists against the aggressions of the parent country, 
and who ** stirred up the people to mutiny.'' On the commencement of 
hostilities he was already engaged in active service, having been appointed 
by the Provincial Congress, on the ever-memorable 17th of June, 1775, a 
Colonel in the second of the two regiments voted to be raised by that body. 

To him belongs the honor of raising the first American flag — ^a device of 
his own — ^being '* blue, with a white crescent in the dexter comer." 

His first service was his gallant defense of Sullivan's Island, on which a 
fort had been erected, and to which was given, subsequently, the name of 
its heroic defender, ** Fort Moultrie." 

From this time until 1780, he served in the Southern army under General 
Lincoln, during which he rose to the grade of Major-General. 

He was taken prisoner at the fall of Charleston, where he fought against 
fearful odds for more than a month. 

While a prisoner of war, the British attempted to bribe him through 
Lord Charles Montague. ''When I entered into this contest," was his patriotic 
reply, ** I did it with the most mature deliberation and a determined resolu- 
tion to risk my life and fortune in the cause. I shall continue to go on as I 
have begpun, that my example may encourage the youths of America to 
stand forth in the defense of their rights and liberties. You tell me I have 
a fair opening of quitting that service by going to Jamaica. Good God ! 
Is ft possible that such a sentiment could find place in the breast of a man of 
honor f You tell me that by quitting the country for a season I might avoid 
disagpreeable conversations, and return again at leisure to regain my estates ; 
but you forget to tell me how I am to get rid of the feelings of an injured, 
honest heart. Where am I to hide from myself ? Could I be guilty of such 
baseness, I should shun mankind, and hate myself! " 

He was exchanged in 1782 ; and, after the war, retired to his estates in 
South Carolina, and was elected Governor of that State in 1785-6, and ag^n 
in 1794-6. He died on the 27th of September, 1805, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 

Several years before his death. General Moultrie wrote and published the 
memoirs of the war in the South during the revolution, in nearly all of 
which scenes he took an active and glorious par^ 



63. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General ANTnoNY Wayne— "Mad Anthony," aa ho was familiarly 
oallod in the army, on account of his reckless and headlong courage — was 
bom in Chester County, Pennsylvania, January 1, 1745. 

Ho never had much taste for severe study, although he took kindly to 
mathematics ; and, at the age of eighteen, entered upon the business of sur- 
veying. 

In 1775 the first wish of his heart was gratified by a military commission. 
Ho then raised a regiment of volunteers, and was chosen its Colonel. Join- 
ing the Northern army, in 1777, he was appointed to the command of Tioon- 
deroga, afterward joined Washington in New Jersey. 

While the winter quarters were at Valley Forge, he was sent on a forag- 
ing expedition, which duty he performed to the delight of his commander 
and the surprise of the enemy, from under whose very nose he succeeded in 
oarrying off large supplies of cattle and forage. 

It was on this expedition and its leader that the witty Andr6 employed 
the satire of his pen in a song set to the music of Xankce Doodle, the 
last stanzas of which ran thus : 

** But now I end mj lyric strain, 
I tremble as I ihow it. 
Lest this tuune warrior-arover Wayne 
Bhould ever oatch the poet." 

Singular enough, when Andr^ was taken, he was delivered into the hands 
of this same " warrior-drover." 

The next we find of Wayne was at Stony Point, which ho assaulted and 
carried. In the assault he received a shot in the knee, and fell. Rising 
instantly on one knee he exclaimed : '* Forward, my brave iellows—fortoardf" 

In 1/81, the Pennsylvania army revolted and determined to maroh to 
Congress and present their grievances. Wayne, finding he could not pro- 
duce any efllect by kind words, drew his pistol and swore he would shoot 
the first man who moved. The soldiers presented their muskets and said : 
** We respect and love you. You have often led us to the battle-field ; but 
you are our leader no longer. Dare but to discharge your pistol and you are 
a dead man. We are still attached to the oauso, and are ready to meet the 
enemy in the breach ; but we will have redress." They were . dismissed 
with disgfraoe for their insubordination. 

Wayne then went to Virginia and was at the capture of Comwallis. 
After name unimportant service rendered at the South, he retired to private 
life. 

The Indians on our Northwestern frontier, aided by the British and tories, 
soon became insolent and committed the most wanton ravages and cruelties 
on that border ; Harmer, St. Clair, and other brave ofiicers yielding to 
their savage prowess. 

In 1792 Wayne was appointed to the command of the Northwestern 
army. After much maneuvering, he succeeded in bringing the enemy to bat- 
tle, and routed them with immense slaughter, the Indian force being twice 
that of his own. This brought the savages to their senses, and they soon 
after — August 8, 1795—signed a treaty of peace. 

In the winter of 1790, in a small hut at Presque Isle, this veteran war- 
rior breathed his last in the arms of his officers, and was buried on the shores 
of Lake Erie. 



64. JOHN STARK. 

Ghneral John Stark, the hero of Bennington, wm bom in Londonderry, 
now Hanohester, New Hampshire, on the 28th of August, 1728. 

At a very early ag^, he, together with his three brothers, became quite 
fsimous as trappers and hunters. On one occasion in 1752, having followed 
his vocation far into the wilderness, he was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
with whom he suffered incredible hardships. He was after a while redeemed 
at a great price, and returned home. 

In 1756 he was chosen Captain under the famous Major Robert Rogers. 
This was the school in which not only John Stark learned the practice of 
war, but many others on the borders of New Hampshire were thus prepared 
to dare and overcome the power of England. 

When the first blood was spilt at Concord and Lexington, he hastened 
with his trained baftd to Cambridge, and was commissioned OoloneL The 
same day eight hundred men enlisted to serve under him. He was at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and occupied the bloodiest position on that memorable 
occasion. He was afterward ordered to New York, and was at the battles 
of Trenton and Princeton, where he manifested that heroism, courage, and 
prudence which were so conspicuous afterward at Bennington. 

He threw up his commission for some slight of Congress, and returned 
to his native State, whose Legislature voted him thanks for his services, and 
sent him to oppose the progress of Burgoyne, with the command of a brigade. 
He soon found himself at the head of a considerable army, and forthwith 
commenced operations by marching to Bennington, Yt., where he met the 
enemy ; and, after some sharp skirmishing, on the 16th day of August, 1777, 
he gained that splendid victory which made his name and Bennington 
famous. 

As they were about to commence the attack, Crenoral Stark called his 
" Green Mountain Boys ^ into a hollow-square, and thus addressed them : 
'* Boys ! There's the enemy. T?iey must be beat, or Molly Stark must sleep 
a widow this night I Forward, boys — March /" With an enthusiasm sel- 
dom equaled, they went into the fight, determined to win, and they came off 
victorious. 

For these important services, Congress voted Greneral Stark their grateful 
thanks, and commissioned him Brigadier-General in the Continental army ; 
and, joining Gates, he rendered efficient aid in the destruction of that 
splendid army which laid down its arms to the American commander, at 
Saratoga. 

In 1779 he served in Rhode Island. In 1780 he was with Washington 
at Morristown, and fought in the battle of Springfield. He was also a mem- 
ber of the court-martial that sentenced Major Andre to be hanged. 

He continued in the service till 1783, when he carried the news of peace 
to his native colony, now a State. Henceforth he declined public employ- 
ment, and retired to private life, enjoying the blessings of peace and quiet 
to the great age of ninety-three, dying May 8, 1822. 

A granite shaft marks the place of his interment-, on the east bank of the 
Merrimao, at Manchester, N. H, bearing the simple inscription, " Major- 
General Stark." 



65. RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 

General Ricratid Montoombrt was born in the north of Ireland, in 
1787. Possessed of a brilliant genius and cultivated mind, he entered the 
English service at the age of twenty, with considerable eclat. He fought 
side by side with Wolf, at the taking of Quebeo— a place so singularly 
destined to witness his first and last battle. 

On his return to England he decided to make his home in America; 
and. marrving a daughter of Robert R. Livingston, he settled on the 
banks of the Hudson, as an American citizen. On the breaking out of 
the Revolution he took sides with his adopted country, and became a de- 
voted patriot 

With a brigadier's commission he Johied the expedition against Que- 
bec, in the winter of 1775, under Gen. Schuyler, where ho soon took com- 
mand, in consequence of the illness of his superior, and was honored with 
a major-generars commission. In this arduous campaign his brilliant 
militarv talents AiUy developed themselves. With an army half-dad, 
half-fed, shoeless, and nearlv destitute of artillery \ in midwinter, in the 
severest weather, it required the genius, the prompt and noble daring, of 
Montgomery, to lead such a forlorn hope to yfctory. Thrice— at St 
Johns, atChambly,and at Montreal— had his undisciplined and mutinous 
troops achieved a victory through the fenius of their leader ; and it only 
wanted that Quebec should be addea to make the list of his conquests 
complete. 

Everything combined to oppose his success. Whole companies de- 
serted ; others became mutinous and difficult to control The snow had 
been piled in large drifts, and the cold intense. Yet nothing cooled the 
ardor oi Montgomery. On the last day of the year, between the hours 
of four and five in the momhig, in the midst of a heavy snow storm, he 
caused the attack to commence; encouraging his men with the memora- 
ble words : " Men of New York, you will not fear to follow your general ! 
March I" He had already passed the first barrier, when the single dis- 
charge of a cannon, loaded with grape, proved fatal to him, kiUUig at the 
same time several of his officers, who stood near him. The death of 
Montgomery was the token of defeat, and shortly afterward the army 
surrendered. A monument was erected by Congress, in fjront of St Pauui 
Churdi, New York city, with the following inscription: 

THIS 

MOKTTMSKT WAS BRSCTBD BT ORDER OF CONGRESS, 

TWENTT'-FJFTH OF JJLNUABT, ITTS, 

To transmit to posterity a gratefhl remembrance of the patriotio 
conduct, enterprise, and perseyerance, of 

Major-Qeneral RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 

Who, after a series of successes amidst the most discouraging 

difficulties, 

J%S in ih$ aUaek on Qxtebbc, ZUi Decmber^ 1775| 

Aged 87 yeaxB. 



60. FEANOIS MAMON. 

General Francis Mabion — the brave, chiyalronB, glorious old Marion, 
whose feats of arms remind one of the gallant old cheyaliers in the times of 
the Crusade — was born at Wingam, near Georgetown, South Carolina, in 
1732 — the natal year of Washington. 

His father was poor ; hence his education wsts sadly neglected. Having 
acquired a passion for the sea, at the age of sixteen he cured himself of it, 
by making a trip to the West Indies, in which he suffered shipwreck, and 
barely escaped with his life, in a state of starvation. 

In 1759 he entered the service of the State against the Indians, in Cap- 
tain Moultrie's company of horse, where he is described as an active, brave, 
and hardy soldier, and an excellent officer. 

In 1775 he was chosen to the Provincial Congress of South Carolina, 
from St. John's. While a Member of that body, the news of the battle of 
Lexington arrested their proceedings, as it was like a flake of Are thrown 
into a magazine. 

Instantly, with that prompt patriotism which ever distinguished this 
chivalrous State, it was resolved to raise two regiments of infantry and one 
of cavalry, Marion receiving the commission of Captain in the cavalry, 
under the command of General Moultrie. 

At the affair at Sullivan's Island, he acted as Major, and for his bravery 
and coolness on that occasion, he was raised to a Colonelcy. 

He was with Lincoln and D'Estang in Georgia, and retired with Lin- 
ooln to South Carolina, after their defeat. 

At the siege and capture of Charleston, he was prevented from takings 
part in the operations by an injury received in his leg. Before he had 
quite recovered, he made his way to Virginia, joined General Gates' army, 
and became aid to General De £alb. 

The fatal battle of Camden soon followed, and Marion, with a handful 
of thirty men, escaped. With these brave companions he determined to 
commence a partisan warfare, which was one of the most brilliant and 
romantio ever recorded by the pen of the historian. 

His first exploit was to capture a British guard of ninety men, which 
had charge of two hundred American prisoners, whom he set at liberty. 
He then cut up a party of tories of forty-nine men, and took their ammuni- 
tion, baggage, arms, and horses, without the loss of a man. 

Daring the bloody and disgraceful march of Cornwallis, whose track 
bore such horrible marks of cruelty, he and his braves did the country great 
service, in cutting off supplies and harrassing the enemy's operations, until 
Cornwallis was shut up in Yorktown, and afterward captured. 

In 1782 he was chosen S.nator to the State Legislature, but soon retired 
to his plantation at St. John's, married, and spent the rest of his days in 
domestic peace. He died February 27, 1795. 



57. NATHANIEL GEEENE. 

General Nathaniel Grbbnb was bom in Warwick, Rhode Island, in 
1742, of Quaker parents. 

He early manifested a love of learning ; and, by his own unaided efforts, 
he laid in a gfood stook of general and soientiiic knowledge, and acquired a 
tolerable acquaintance with Latin, while he was yet a mere stripling ; and 
a strong military taste was awakened in him by the stories of war, which 
fired his youthful imagination. 

At a very early age he was sent to the Legislature of his native State. 
When the battle of Lezingfton sent the electric spark of freedom through 
the country, Greene, at the head of three regiments of soldiers, over whom 
he had been chosen Maior-General* hastened to Cambridge, where he was 
speedily joined by Washington, Gates, Reed, and others, ready " to do and 
die " for the just and holy cause. 

Accepting from Oongress a commission of Brigadier-General, he accom- 
panied the army to New York, and in the battles of Trenton and Princeton 
greatly distinguished himself. 

He was, in this part of the country, acting with Washing^n and Sulli- 
yan, until he superceded General Gates in command of the Southern army. 
Here, for the first time, he was in supremo command, and here his grenius 
became manifest, leading him through weakness to strength, through defeat 
to victory, and through disaster to glory. 

Having recruited his oft-defeated, worn-out, and dispirited army, he 
commenced operations. 

The brilliant afhir of the Cowpens, where the lion-hearted Morgan first 
broke the English prestige, was the auspicious erUrie to this last glorious 
campaign. 

On the 15th of March, 1781, he met the foe, and fought the battle of 
Guilford with Comwallis. Although defeated, the victory was a dear one 
to the English. 

After several unsuccessful fights, he was compelled once more to retire, 
recruit, and march once more to victory, with that noblo resolve on his lios 
and in his bosom : **ItDiU recover 8oum Carolina, or d^ in the attempt T 

After declining to meet General Greene at Orangeburg, the enemy was 
compelled to fight at Eutaw Springs, where they were defeated, with the loss 
of eleven hundred men, while our own loss was only half that number. 

This broke the power of George III in South Carolina, and Comwallis 
was soon after compelled to surrender. 

After the war, General Greene removed to Georgia, having an estate 
near Savannah. Here he died of coup-de-edUfl, on tho 10th day of Jane, 
1786, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 



58. ALEXANDER CLAXTON. 

Commodore Alexander Claxton was bom in Philadelphia, in 1793. 
His father removed to Washington when that city became the seat of 
government, in 1800. 

In 1806 young Claxton received an appointment as Midshipman in the 
navy, and was forthwith ordered to the frigate Ohesapea/ce, and was on that 
YiBssel when it was overhauled by the Leopard. The only gun fired from the 
Chesapeake in the encounter, was the one at which young Claxton was 
stationed. 

On the declaration of war, in 1813, Claxton was commissioned Lientenant, 
and ordered to the Wasp, Captain Jacob Jones, and was in the action which 
resulted in the capture of H. 6. M. sloop-of-war Frolic, Captain Wingate. 
The gallantry of the young Lieutenant was particularly commended by 
Captain Jones. 

The Wasp and her prize were captured by the British seventy-four gun 
ship PoicUers, and carried into Bermuda. 

After the exchange of prisoners, which was soon effected. Captain Jones 
and his officers were ordered to the frigate Macedonian ; but, being block- 
aded in New London, the entire crew and officers were transferred to Perry's 
squadron on Lake Erie. 

We next hear of Lieutenant Claxton as second in command, under Com- 
modore Porter, at the " Battle of the White House," ten miles below Wash- 
ington, where an ineffectual attempt was made to stop the return of the 
English squadron down the Potomac, after the burning of the city of 
Washington. 

For his gallantry in the action between the Wasp and Frolic, Lieutenant 
Claxton was voted the thanks of Congress, the privilege of the floor of both 
Houses, and a silver medal. 

In l81tf he was ordered to the command of the schooner Nonesuch. From 
that time until 18*59 he served in command of various vessels, in different 
parts of the world; and, on the 13th of March of that year, he hoisted his 
broad pennant on board the frigate CoTMtitvMonf the flag-ship of the squadron 
then ordered to the Pacific coast. 

He remained in command of that squadron until his death, which oc- 
curred at Talcahuana, on the 8th of March, 1841, at the early age of forty* 
nine years. 

In private life, Commodore Claxton was most esteemed. His frank and 
open manner was a passport to all hearts, while his many virtues endeared 
him to a host of warm and devoted friends. 

A fitting tribute to the memory of this gallant officer is embodied in a 
work, entitled " Old Ironsides/' the author of which, sailed under him. 



59. STEPHEN DECATUB. 



Commodore Stephen Decatur was bom on the eastern shore of Mary 
land, on the 5th day of Januarr, 1779. He entered the nayy as a Midship- 
man ; and, after passing through the several grades, we find him, in 1808, at 
the age of twenty-four, a Lieutenant in Commodore Preble's squadron, then 
acting against Tripoli. On the dlst of October, 1803, the frigate PhUadeU 
phiay under Captain Bainbridge, having ran upon a reef of rooks, was cap- 
tured by the Tripolitans; and early in February following. Lieutenant 
Decatur, in command of the schooner Intrepid^ with seventy-six men, 
entex'ed the harbor of Tripoli, ran alongside the PhUadelpaiaf leaped 
aboard, killed twenty men, drove the rest into the sea, set it on fire under 
the very muzzle of the guns of the Turkish batteries, and succeeded in 
getting out of the harbor without losiog a single man. 

He afterward captured, in a gallant fight, the British frigate Macedonian^ 
October 25, 1812; and, when subseqiiently cooped up in the Thames. 
Blver, in Conueoticut, sent a challenge to the commander of the British 
squadron, to pit the two frigates. United Btatee and Macedonian^ with any 
two frigates in the English fleet, whioh honor, however, was declined. 

His subsequent negotiations with Tripoli, where he had been sent to 
adjust some important matters, resulted gloriously to the Government under 
whose orders he had sailed, and whose flag he went to vindicate. 

In all the leading acts of his g^allant life, as well as many of minor 
account, Decatur exhibited the greatest talents for a naval leader, and 
wreathed for his brow a chaplet of renown which the world shall honor, and 
his countrymen glory in, until '' the sword shall be beaten into ploughshares, 
and the spear into a pruning hook.*' 

A nobler or a braver man never trod the planks of a man-of-war's decks 
than Stephen Decatur, while his cool sagacity and clear-headedness were 
fully equal to his courage. 

it would be well if we could here drop the pen of record, and draw the 
veil of obhvion over his tragic end. 

On the 27th of June, 1807, Commodore Barron, who was in command of 
the Chesapeakey having refused to give up four men, claimed by the Eng- 
lish as deserters, his vessel was fired into by the British ship Leopard, Being 
unconscious of danger at the time, and unprepared for the attack, the 
Chesapeake struck her colors, and the four men were transferred to the 
British vessel. Commodore Barron was court-martialed, and suspended for 
several years. Decatur superseded him in the command of the Chesapeake^ 
and five years later, when the War of 1812 broke out, he decidedly and 
openly opposed the reinstatement of Barron. From that moment an enmity 
was established between them, which time only served to strengthen, and 
which led to many hard words on either side, and, in 1819, to a correspon- 
dence between them, which only precipitated matters, and ended in a chal- 
lenge. Both gentlemen professed to reprobate dueling; yet such was their 
mutual hatr^, that neither would offer conciliation, although the friends 
of both did what was in their power to prevent the dreadful result. On a 
raw, chilly morning, in March, 1820, these brave men, who had fought side 
by side for glory and their country, met in mortal combat on the field of 
Bladensburg, so famous for its unholy and bloody sacrifices to false honor. 
The combatants took their gfround, each fired at tiie same instant, and each 
received the ball of his antagonist. Barron was very dangerously, and 
Decatur mortally, wounded. The latter was carried to Washington^ and 
borne to his home. Until then, his wife was ignorant of the matter. Her 
distractions were heart-rendiniar, and the whole city was shrouded in gloom. 
He died of his wound, March 22, 1820. 



60. J. PAUL" JONES. 

Commodore JoHK PAUL Jones was bom in the South of Scotland, near 
the Frith of Solway, on the 6th of July, 1747. 

At the early age of six or eight he used to be seen rigging out his mimic 
fleet of chips, and giving imperious commands to imaginary sailors engaged 
in bloody naval fights. 

At twelve he entered the merchant marine service ; and, purchasing his 
indentures at eighteen, he became master of a brig engaged in the Ameri- 
can slave trade, which he soon left in disgust. 

In his voyages young Paul had made several visits to the American con- 
tinent ; and, in 1773, having occasion to reside in Virginia while the estate 
of an elder brother, recently deceased, was being settled, he became 
enamored of the country, and resolved to make it his own. 

The stirring times of the Revolution roused him from his repose, and 
decided him to engage in the contest for Freedom with the Colonists. 

In 1775 we find him at the head of the list of first-class Lieutenants. 

As subordinate in the Alfred and commander in the Providence he sig- 
nalized himself as a brave and sagacious officer. He is said to have been " the 
first man that ever ran up the Stars and Stripes to masthead." 

As commander of the Manger he sailed to Brest, and obtained a salute to 
his flag from ^he French — the first that was ever accorded to it. 

By superhuman effort he obtained an old ship from the French, which 
he named the Bon Homme Richard^ in compliment to Dr. Franlclin, whose 
assistance had largely contributed to his success. 

As Capt«in, he put to sea with a fleet of ueven vessels, hoisting the flag 
upon the Bon Homme BicTiard, To the terror of the English, he cruised 
along their coasts, entering their rivers and harbors, taking prizes and men, 
and burning ships. 

On the 23d of September, 1779, he fought by moonlight his celebrated, 
and by f9.r his most bloody and successful, battle with the British frigate 
Serapis, in size, men, and metal, greatly superior to his own ship. This 
splendid victory gave the crowning eclat to one of the most brilliant cruises 
that the world had ever witnessed, and dazzled all Europe, filling America 
with joy and pride. 

After many sharp conflicts with the enemy, daring exploits, and hair- 
breadth escapes, he reached Philadelphia in the winter of 1781, v4iere he was 
received with many marks of distinction, and Congress voted him thanks. 

On the close of the war. Commodore Jones passed the rest of his life in 
important public service abroad, and died, at Paris, on the 18th of July, 1792. 



61. WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE. 

Commodore William BAiiTBiiiDaB was bom at Frinoeton» Kew Jersey, 
May 7, 1774. He received his education in a common school. At sixteen 
he entered the mercantile business, and went to sea in the employment of a 
house in Philadelphia. He was in the merchant service till 179o, when, on 
the commencement of hostilities with France, our Government appointed 
him to the command of the United States schooner BetaliatUnif of fourteen 
guns, with the rank of Lieutenant in the navy. 

In 1800 ho was promoted to the rank of Captain, and sailed in the frigate 
George W(iB?Ungt07i with presents to the Dey of Algiers. 

War being declared, while ho was at Algiers* against France, and all the 
citizens of France ordered to quit the country, Captain Bainbridge received 
them all on board his frigate ; and, having landed them at Alicante, sailed 
for Philadelphia, where ho arrived in April, 1801. 

In Juno following, he took command of tho frigato Essex, and proceeded 
to the Mediteranean to protect our commerce against Tripolitan depreda- 
tions. 

In 1808 he was placed in command of the frigate Philadelphia^ and joined 
Commodore Preble s squadron. While chasing a strange vessel he ran upon 
a reef of rocks, where his vessel was captured by the enemy and carried into 
the harbor, and where she laid, iintll recaptured and burned, by Decatur, 
in February, 1804. 

On the breaking out of the war with Enffland, in 1812, he held command 
of the CansMatian; but on the arrival of the C^oru^i^t^^ion, he took charge of 
that frigate, and, in a short time, made his name and his ship famous in 
the bloody conflict with the British frigate Java, Captain Lambert, which 
he captured with the loss of only nine mon. Finding it was impossible to 
bring the Java to the United States, she was blown up, and her orew set 
ashore at St Salvador, on parole. 

This was the second frigate this noble ship had destroyed in a short time; 
and, from Uie little damage she had sustamed in her numerous conflicts 
witi^ the enemy, she received the subriquet of ** Old Ironsides,** a name 
which awakens a thrill of national pride in the bosom of every American 
sailor who loves to see the *' Stars and Stripes*' floatinff at his masthead. 

At the dose of the war. Commodore Bainbridge sailed once more to the 
Mediterranean, in command of the Columbus, sovontjr-four guns. This was 
the last oruise of this gallant naval officer, siter which he retired from the 
■ea altogether. 

On his return home ho commanded for several years, at different naval 
stations, and was also one of the Board of Naval Commissioners. 

He died in Philadelphia, July 87, 1888. 



62. ISAAC HULL. 

Commodore Isaac Hull, the glorious commander of *' Old Ironsides," 
whoso name will be forever associated with one of the grandest naval ex- 
ploits in the War of 1812, was bom in Derby, Connecticut, in 1775. 

While yet a boy, he left his school and went to sea, shipping on board a 
merchant-vessel employed in the London trade. 

In 1800 he was appointed as Fir^t Lieutenant to the frigate Oonatitutian, 
While on his firnt voyage, he cut out a French letteiM>f-marque at one of 
the St. Domingo Islands, and bore off his prize triumphantly, without the 
loss of a single man. 

In 1804 he was promoted to the rank of Captain, and appointed to the 
ArffUSf one of the vessels belonging to the squadron under Decatur, destined 
to act against the Barbary States. 

At the storming of Tripoli and the reduction of Deccan, he distinguished 
himself. 

In 1812 a new field of action opened itself to American glory, and Cap« 
tain Hull was appointed to the command of " Old Ironsides, '* and imme- 
diately putting to sea, he shortly after fell in with a British squadron, from 
which he succeeded in making his escape, exciting the wonder of his 
enemies by his superior seamanship, and the admiration and gratitude of 
the American nation. 

Kot long after, he fell in with the British frigate Ouerriere^ Captain 
Dacres, and, after several hours' hard fighting, captured her, although she 
was of greatly superior size, force, and metal, to his own ship. The prize 
was in a sinking condition, and Hull received all the prisoners on the CoU' 
stUution^ and set sail for Boston, where he arrived in safety. 

The moral effect of this victory can hardly be conceived. It gave the 
nation hope, and inspired confidence in our navy. The Constitution was 
severely handled, but through the energy of her officers, she was in a few 
days prepared to g^ve battle to another frigate. 

After the war, he commanded in the Pacific and Mediterranean, and 
enjoyed the rank of Captain for thirty-seven years. 

The deep gratitude of his countrymen has never been withdrawn ; and 
the modesty with which he bore his clustering honors became him as well 
as those honors themselves. 

'* He did not, in the midst of the continuous praise that followed him, 
vield to a single suggestion of wrong, nor presume, for a moment, upon the 
hold which he had on the affections of the nation. Every day of his life 
seemed to be spent as if he felt that that day had its special duty, which, if 
not performed, would leave incomplete his honors, and, perhaps, tarnish the 
laurels he had already acquired. Hence, day by day, he cs^med new titles 
to public affection ; and, as a man, a patriot, and an officer, he grew in the 
esteem of his fellow-countrymen. And the last days of his life saw his 
laurels as fresh as when they were first woven into a chaplet for his brow." 

He died, at his residence in Philadelphia, on the 13th of February, 1843^ 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 



63. OLTVEE H/PEllET. 

Oommodofe Olivbr' Hazard Pbbrt, the ** Hero of Lake Erie," was 
born in Newport, Khode Island, in August, 1785. 

He was entered as a Midshipman in Uie United States Nayy when ho 
was twelve years old, and acoompanied his squadron to the Mediterranean 
during the Tripolite War, where his urbanity- and a quick apprehension of 
bis duties secured the decided approval of his superiors. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812, young Perry was ordered to the 
oommand of a flotilla of gun-boats, in the harbor of iTew York, with the 
g^de of Lieutenant Disgusted with this dull service, he was, at his own 
request, transferred to the Lakes, and soon stationed, by Commodore 
Chauncey, on Lake Erie. Here his free and active spirit had full scope; 
and, as commander of a squadron, which he was instrumental in creating, 
he fought one of the most brilliant naval battles on record, and won for 
himself a renown deathless as the name of the inland sea whose shores 
echoed to the booming of his victorious cannon. For this action. Congress 
voted him thanks. 

At the beginning of the fight, the fire of the enemy was directed, prin- 
cipally, against his flag-ship, the Latorenee^ which, in a short time, became 
an unmanageable wreck, having all her men, except four or five, killed or 
wounded. He then left her, and transferred his flog to the Niagara, which, 
passing through the enemy's line, poured successive broadsides into five of 
their vessels, at half pistol-shot, and at 4 o'clock every vessel of the enemy 
had surrendered. 

Intelligence of the victory was conveyed to General Harrison in the fol- 
lowing laconic epistle : *' Wo have met the enemy, and they are ours I" 

The British having been driven from the Lakes, Commodore Perry was 
ordered to the command of a small naval force on the Potomac, to aid in 
the defense of the capitol. 

In 1815 he was appointed to the command of the frigate Java, and sailed 
with I>ecatur*s squadron to the Mediterranean, to humble the Dey of Al- 
giers, which was successfully accomplished. 

On his return, and while his ship was lying at Kewport, information 
was brought that a merchant-ship was in a perilous position on the reef, six 
miles below. It was mid-winter ; but, immediately manning his boat, and 
cheering his men with, '* Come, boys, we go to rescue the shipwrecked 
mariner!" he succeeded in rescuing eleven of his fellow-beings from a 
watery grave. 

In 1819 he sailed for the West Indies, under sealed orders, to take com- 
mand of that station, where he early foil a victim to the ravages of the 
yellow-fever. His death occurred August 28, 1820. 

In person, Commodore Perry was elegant and imposing, with an easy 
address, which made him a favorite with all classes. He rarely failed of 
success in his plans, so carefully did he calculate beforehand all chances and 
misohanoes. 



64. JAMES LAWRENCE. 

Captain' Jabies Lawbencb, the "Hero of the Chesapeake/' and the 
** Pet of the "Navy/* as he was sometii&es called, was bom in Burlington, New 
Jersey, October 1, 1781. 

When quite young, he studied law; but his predilection for the sea, 
induced him to leave it, and study navigation preparatory to entering the 
navy. He received a Midshipman's commission at the age of seventeen ; 
after which, he joined the ship Ganges, and made his first eventful cruise to 
the West Indies. 

On his return he was promoted to a Lieutenantcy, and assigned to the 
Jolin Adams, and afterwards as first officer of the Enterprise, in the squadron 
under Decatur, destined to act against Tripoli, where he exhibited great 
nautical skill. 

In 1808 he was appointed First Lieutenant of the Constitution, after 
which he succeeded, consecutively, to the command of the Yixen, Wa^p^ 
Argus, and Hornet 

In 1812, on the opening of hostilities, he took command of the sloop-of-war 
Hornet, in the squadron under Commodore Bainbridge, which sailed for 
the East Indies. When off the coast of Brazil, the Hornet got separated 
from the squadron, and fell in with the English brig Resolution, which he 
captured. Twenty-five thousand dollars were found on the prize. 

Soon after, occurred that terrible action of the Hornet with the ship Peor 
cock, in which the loss of the English was enormous, while the Hornet lost 
but one man. 

In 1813, Captain Lawrence was ordered by Congress to join the frigate 
Chesapeake, then lying in Boston harbor. With a crew of newly-enlisted 
men, partly foreigners, he hastily put to sea on the Ist day of June, in 
search of the British frigate Shannon, which, with a select crew, had 
recently appeared upon the coast, challenging any American frigate of 6qual 
size to meet her. 

On the same day, the two vessels met, and engaged with great fury. On 
the discharge of the first broadside, our hero ^received a severe wound, but 
insisted on remaining on the quarter-deck. 

A few moments after, he received a ball from the main-top of the enemy's 
ship, and was obliged to be carried below. As he was being taken away, he 
issued his last heroic order, "Don't give up the ship I" — words that have been 
consecrated to his memory, and which have become the motto of the Ameri* 
can navy. 

When he arrived at the cock-pit, the surgeon hastened to help him; 
but, motioning him away, he exclaimed, in a noble spirit of unselfishness: 
"No I Serve those, who came before me, first; I can wait my turn." He 
lingered until the 5th of the month, when he expired in the thirty-third 
year of his age. 



65. JOHN RANDOLPH. 

John Randolph, ** of Roanoke,*' aa he uMd to write his own name, 
and distinguished for his genius and talents, as for his eooentrioities, was born 
in Virginia, June 2, 1778. 

He was descended in a direct line from the celebrated Indian King Fow- 
hattan, and was ever proud of the Indian blood that flowed in his velas. 

At two years of age he lost his father, from which time forward he led a 
vagrant life, and reached his majority a wild, untamed, unlettered, and un- 
tutored youth. 

He spent a short time at Prinoeton CoUeore, part of a year at Columbia 
College, and a few months at William and Mark's College, winding up his 
educational career with some six month's residence in the law office of 
Edmund Randolph, in all of which places he says he never learned a thing. 
Such was the preparatory education of a man who afterward rose to the 
first position as a debater in the National Council. 

He was elected to Congress in 1700, and continued a Member of the 
House of Representatives most of the time, till 1820, and afterward was 
uppointed Minister to Russia. 

He ever remained a bachelor ; and his naturally unamiable temper often 
became intolerable through his excessively abusive language in debate. He 
provoked a duel with Henry Clay, but afterward became his best friend. 

No man was listened to with more attentive silence in the House or 
Elenate than he. He never spoke, without oommandinff the most intense 
interest. At his first gesture or word, the House and galleries were hushed 
into silence and attention. His voice was shrill and pipe-like, but under 
perfeot command ; and, in its lower tones, it was music. His tall person, 
firm eyes, and peculiarly expressive fingers, assisted very much in givinsr 
effect to his delivery. His eloquence was generally exerted in sati^ and 
invective ; but he never attempted pathos without entire success. 

In quickness of perception, accuracy of memory, liveliness of imaffini^ 
tion, and sharpness of wit, he surpassed most men of his day ; but his judg- 
ment was feeble, and rarely consulted. 

One of his most striking characteristics was, perhaps, his eoonomv, which 
he riffidly practiced; and, both in public and private anairs, diligently inoul- 
oated. 

His inheritance was inconsiderable, and heavily incumbered with a 
British debt ; but, by a long course of economy, he relieved his estate, and 
acquired wealth. 

With all his moroseness, Mr. Randolph was a kind master, a good neigh- 
bor, and a steadfast friend. At the time of his death, he was nossessed of a 
large and valuable estate, on the Roanoke, and had three hundred and 
eighteen slaves and one hundred and eighty horses, one hundred and twenty 
of which were blood horses. 

He died at Philadelphia on the 24th day of May, 1884, in the sixty^flrst 
year of his age, while on his way to Europe, in hopes of a partial restoration 
to health. 



66. AABON BUBB. 

Aaron Bubr was bom in Kewark, New Jersey, February 5, 1756. He 
lost both his parents before three years of his adventurous life had passed. 

Young Burr entered New Jersey College before he was twelve years old, 
and g^duated in 1772| at the age of sixteen, quite ripe in scholarship for 
one of his years. 

In 177fi he was led to join the army raised for the defense of the Colonies, 
and served under Arnold, and shared with him the perilous march through 
the wilderness to Canada. On his arrival, Greneral Montgomery made hua 
his Aid, and he was at the General's side when he felL 

On his return. Burr was joined to the family of the Commander-in- 
Chief, but, for some reason, which does not appear, left the headquarters 
soon after, having, by his acts, lost foteotr the confidence of Washington. 
From this period, the hostility of Burr to his former patron was bitter and 
unoeasing. 

In 1777 he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel, and won the character of 
a brave and sagacious officer. In 1779, his health failing him, he was 
obliged to throw up his commission, and retire from the army. 

He tben devoted himself to the study of the law, and commenced prac- 
tice at Albany in 1782, but soon removed to the city of New York. He 
became distinguished in his profession, and was appointed Attomey-Gkn- 
eral of New York m 1789. 

From 1791 to 1797 he was a member of the United States Senate, and 
bore a conspicuous part, as a leader of the democratic, or republican, party. 

At the fourth Presidential election, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr 
had each seventy-three votes ; and the choice was decided by Congress, by 
the election of Mr. JefferHon for President, and Mr. Burr for Vice-President, 
on the thirty-sixth ballot 

Colonel Burr was the mortal enemy of nearly all the leading Federalists, 
and a bitter opponent to the measures of Washington's administration. 
Perhaps he hatea nobody with such cordial hostility as Colonel Hamilton, 
whom he challenged to the " fight of honor,** in which Hamilton fell, and 
Burr was driven from his home and society for a while, by the indignant 
scorn of the community. 

Not long after this, he conceived his mad enterprise in the Western 
country of the United States ; for which he was at length apprehended, 
and brought to Richmond, Virginia, in August^ 1807, on a charge of treason ; 
and, after a' long trial, was acquitted. 

He afterward returned to the city of New York, and practiced law to 
some extent, but passed the remainder of his days in comparative obscurity 
and neglect. 

With the most brilliant talents and most insinuating address, and a tact 
in conversation and debate rarely equaled. Colonel Burr might have filled 
a high post of honor, with credit to himself and advantage to his country, 
but that he was destitute of true honor, or common honesty. A profligate, 
with a corrupt heart, who scrupled at nothing which would satisfy his lust 
or his ambition, he sank lower and lower in the scale of humanity, until, 
on the 14th of September, 1836, at the age of eighty, ho died, leaving no 
fragrant memories behind. 



67. EDMUND P. GAINES. 

< 

General E. P. Gaimes was bom in Culpepper County, Virginia, Ifaroh 
20, 1777. 

At the tkgo of Af fccon, he removed with hia father to Sulliyan County, 
afterward the eastern part of Tennessee, whioh portion of the State was 
then invested by the Cherokee Indians, who were very hostile to the whites, 
and kept the border families in a constant state of terror and alarm. 

He had heard of the cruel assaults of the savage foe, and longed to be 
led to their attack in the deep fastnesses where they dwelt. A rifle company 
being raised in his neighborhood, he was elected Lieutenant at the age of 
eighteen ; and, in January, 1790, was appointed Ensign of the Sixth Regi- 
ment of Infantry in the United States army. 

In 1801 he was solooted by the Government to command a oompanv of 
Topogfraphical Engineers for the survey of a military road from Nashville, 
Teun., to Natchez, on the Mississippi River, in which service he was eng^aged 
until 1804, whon he was appointed Military Collector for the District of 
Mobile. Here he served five years, and was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain, whon he retired from the army, and commenced practicing law in the 
then Territory of Mississippi. 

On the declaration of war in 1812, Captain Gaines hastened to offer his 
services once more to his country. Raised to the rank of Colonel, he was 
ordered to the Northern frontier. Here, his superior discipline and knowl- 
edge of military tactics began early to be seen. After the battle of Christ- 
lers Fields, in which he took a prominent part, he was taken sick, and was 
prevented sharing the fruits of victory in the campaign of General Harrison 
and its glorious termination at the Thames River. 

Early in Au^st, 1814, Colonel Gaines was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General, and ordered to Fort Erie, to assume command of the 
Army of the North. Ho was immediately engaged in a sharp conflict with 
the enemy, which was continued almost every day for some time, and in 
which, victory ultimately perched upon his standard. 

Congress, deeplv sensible of the service he had rendered his country, 
voted him their thanks and a gold medal. He also received an elegant 
sword from each of the States of New York, Virginia, and Tennessee ; many 
other testimonials were also tendered him from various parts of the Union. 

He was with Jackson in the Creek War, and afterward commanded in 
tho Southern Military District, until the reduction of the army in 1821, 
when he was retained as a Brigadier-General, and the Western Division 
assigned to him. _ 

^ General Gaines was^the senior 'officer during tho Sauk (Indian) dis- 
turbances in 18«il~'83, and was, for a time, engaged in the Seminole War of 
1836. He was soon titer transferred to the Eastern Division, with his head- 
quarters at Now York. Afterward, returning to Now Orleans, he became 
acquainted witli the accomplished widow of General Whitney, and daughter 
of the late Daniel Clark, whom he married, and who has since become 
delebrated as ** Mrs. General Gaines,** in her almost superhuman efforts for 
oonducting to a successful issue a law-suit against the city of New Orleans 
for tho recovery of her father's property in that city, which involved several 
millions of dollars. With her he lived in uninterrupted domestic peace and 
happiness until his death in the spring of 1840. 

General Gaines was a man of superior knowledge of military tactics and 
disciplino, of extreme simplicity ox charaotor— vtry deoldodly *' one of tho 
IfdQipU) ^— odd of .unquestionoil intogrity. ^ 



68, HENRY E. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Hbnrt B. Schoolcraft was bom at the manor of Renssalaerwich, 
Guilderland, New York, March 28, 1798. 

He early displayed an ardent lore of knowledge ; at the age of fonr- 
teen he beg^ to contribute pieces in prose and verse to newspapers ; and 
for several years after, he pursued, without aid, the study of natural history, 
English literature, with the Hebrew, German, and French languagpes, and 
pursued advanced studies at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and after- 
ward at Middlebury, Vt. 

His first work, published in 1817, was " Vitriology : An elaborate Treatise 
on the Application of chemistry to the manufacture of Glass." 

In 1818 he made a geological survey of Missouri and Arkansas, to the 
spur of the Bocky Mountains. 

Returning home, he published two treatises, which greatly stimulated 
emigration to the West, and brought his peculiar capabilities as a scientific 
explorer before the public. 

In 1820 he was commissioned to visit the copper regions of Lake Supe^ 
rior, and the head waters of the Mississippi Biver. He arrived at the actual 
source of the *' Great Father of Waters " July 23, 1822, and christened the 
lake in which it rises, " Itaska." From this period, his attention was prin- 
cipally devoted to the Indian race, and he commenced his long series of 
investigations as to their habits, lang^uage, and ancient traditions. About 
this time, he made the acquaintance of Miss Johnson (the g^rand-daughter 
of a celebrated Indian Chief), who had just returned from Europe — ^an 
accomplished young lady — where her father (a gentleman from the north of 
Ireland), had sent her to receive every advantage of education ; and, being 
acquainted with the Indian, as well as other langpiages, she seemed to Mr. 
Schoolcraft especially fitted to assist him in the mission to which he had 
devoted his life. 

They were, therefore, united in marriage in 1823, and lived together 
until her death, in 1842. With her aid and influence, he gained abceae 
to our aborig^es, and an insight into their secrets and private life, as well 
as the peculiar mode of thought of the red man, which would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

Numerous successive treatises came from his pen — descriptive^ historical, 
and scientific : some legendary, as that of Hiawatha ; others philosophical, 
as that relating to the peculiarities of grammatical sixuoture in the Indian 
nouns, which make all animate beingfs masculine, and all inanimate objects 
feminine. 

In 1847 Mr. Schoolcraft was employed by Congress to publish his g^eat 
work on the " History and Condition of the Indian Trib^ in the United 
States,** and settled down to quiet study, in Washing^n. The same year 
he was united in marriage to Miss Mary Howard, a lady pre-eminently en* 
dowed by nature and culture to be his associate in the higher mission of 
giving a scientific form and literary finish to the results of his former ex- 
plorations, consisting of six volumes, with material for two more, left unfin- 
ished at his death, which occurred on the 10th of December, 1864, in the 
seventy-second year of his ag^. 

Not long after he settled in Washington, Mr. Schoolcraft was crippled 
with rheumatic affections, and for the last years of his life confined^ to his 
bed, with his limbs bent completely under him. Yet, with all his suHering, 
his high, open brow grew more majestic, and his noble mind still triuilsphed 
till tho very last moment of his existence. . v 



69. BLACK HAWK. 

Black Hawk, the most relentless foe to the whites, and one of the yery^ 
last to smoke with them the calumet of peace, was bom at the Sao village 
on Bock River» in Illinois, in 1767. 

At fifteen years of age, having wonnded an enemy, he was permitted to 
paint, wear feathers, and to join the braves in their war-dances and on the 
war-path. Shortly after, he succeeded in '* killing his man'' in battle, and 
then he was accounted a brave, and permitted to join in the ** scalp-dance,'' 
an honor of which he was extremely TOoud. 

Not long after, the Northwestern Territory came into the possession of 
the United States, and the fears of the Indians were aroused with the belief 
that the white men were determined to wrest their territory from their 
possession — a fear which historv shows was too well-founded. 

There were a few brave and patriotio spirits who resolved to stain the 
graves of their forefathers with their own blood, before they would yield 
their burial and huntinff gfrounds to the ruthless invaders and spoilers. 
Among the foremost of these was the Prophet and Black Hawk, who trav- 
eled and visited all the Western tribes, stirring them up to mortal hate and 
strife agfainst the whole race of white men. 

From this time until he fell into the hands of the Americans, he pursued 
them with the most determined and savage barbarity. This conflict has 
been designated as the " Black Hawk War. 

Conquered at length, a treaty of peace was negotiated, and five million 
acres of land purchased of the Indians by the Qovemment, for twenty- 
three cents per acre. 

Thus parting with his old hunting-grounds. Black Hawk turned, with 
a mournful spirit, t<o those remote prairies whither civilization compelled 
the reluctant steps of the " poor Indian." 

While traveling through the cities of the Union, at a ball given in honor 
of Washington's birth-day, he was complimented, to which he replied as 
follows : 

'* It has pleased the Great Spirit that I am here to-day. The earth is 
our mother, and we are permitted upon it. A few snows ago, I was fight- 
ing against the white people : perhaps I was wronff. But that is past — it is 
buried ; let it be forgotten. 1 love my towns and corn-fields on the Rock 
River ; it was a beautiful country. I fought for it, but now it is yours ; 
keep it aa the Sacs did. I was once a warrior, but now I am poor. Keo- 
KuK has been the cause of what I am ; do not blame him. I love to look 
upon the Mississippi ; I have looked upon it from a child ; I love that beau- 
tiful river ; my home has always been upon its banks. I thank you for 
your friend^ip. I will say no more." 

Not long after, this famous old Chief, worn out with sorrow and ex- 
posure to the chill winds of the Western States, ended his checkered life at 
the camp on the Des Moines River, Iowa, on the 3d of October, 1888, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. 



10. OSCEOLA. 

Osceola, Bometimes «alled '' Powell," was bom in the EyergladeB of 
Florida, somewhere about the year 1804 His father was Chief of the tribe, 
and his early life was spent as a vagabond, in most inglorious barbarism. 

He was famous for his sagacity in hunting, his agility and strength in 
the athletic sports practiced among his tribe, such as dancing, racing, shoot- 
ing, wrestling, &c. As he grew up, he entered fully into the grievaDces of 
his tribe with the whites, and when the ** War of Title" (otherwise called 
the '* Seminole War) " commenced, he at once took the field in defense of his 
fatherland. 

A treaty was made with them by the United States Government, stipu- 
lating the conditions on which they should relinquish their title to the 
hunting-grounds, but in which the Seminoles declared they had been 
deceiv^ ; and therefore, the treaty was vitiated. 

The Government insisted on its fulfillment ; but the Indians resisted, 
and one of the mo8t bloody and merciless struggles followed, Osceola being 
chosen, by the universal consent of his people, to the Chieftaincy of the 
Seminole warriors. 

With almost superhuman strength and energy, he traveled through the 
length and breadth of his tribe, encouraging resistonce and slaughter to the 
whites. 

With the most consummate skill he would evade detachments of the 
American army, and beg^le them into fatal ambuscades, where they would 
fall a prey to savage cruelty. He would never hesitate in taking the field, 
as his presence inspired his brethren, and his wonderful feats in arms gave 
heart to the timid, and fired each brave with a more determined wilL He 
was foremost in every fray, and his place was sure to be where the blows 
fell fastest and hardest. 

The unerring aim of his splendid rifle, and the exact and deadly force of 
his keen-edged and glittering tomahawk, told fearfully on the ranks of the 
whites, whUe he seemed to bear a charmed mail, through which no Ameri- 
can biUlet could penetrate. 

His name became a terror to his enemies, aind to his fellow-braves a 
countersign to victory and glory. 

Thus for years he kept at bay the soldiers of the United States, when at 
length, in 1828, he fell into a snare, and became a captive. He was taken to 
Fort Moultrie, in South Carolina, where his mighty spirit chafed itself in 
chains, and where poor Osceola died of a broken heart on the 3l8t of Janu- 
ary, 1839. 

Thus perished the " Master-Spirit " of a long and desperate war ; and 
Osceola will be long remembered as the man that, with the feeblest means, 
produced the most terrible effects. 



Yl. TECUMSEH. 

TegumseHi an Indian Brigadier-Qeneral in the British army, was bom 
about the year 1 770. 

From his childhood he was distinguished for his brayerr and intrigue. 
Civilization has produced few minds that exceed the mind of the *' great 
leader of the Shawnees.'' 

With real savage abhorrence of the whites, whom he hated as the 
invaders of the ashes ot' his sires and the peace of his wigwam and hunting- 
grounds, ho spared no white man who came within the reach of his rifle or 
tomahawk. 

For years he cherished, and at length matured, a plan for the utter 
expulsion of the whites from the territory of his own and the neighboring 
tribes. 

In his negotiations with the Chiefs of the various tribes from the northern 
extremes of the lakes to the confluence of the Mississippi with the Gulf, he 
exhibited a sagacity and shrewdness, a knowledge of human nature, and an 
untiring perseverance worthy the great diplomatists of the world ; and his 
BuccesB was equal to his efforts. 

He appears to no less advantage as a negotiator with the whites. General 
Harrison was often pilt to fault with the shrewdness of his reasoning, and 
could never succeed in bringing the sturdy warrior to terms, save at the 
muzzle of his cannon. 

At the dose of a fruitless negotiation, General Harrison said the matter 
in hand would be referred to the President. ** Well,'* was his characteristic 
reply, *' as the Great Chief is to determine the matter, I hope the Great Spirit 
will put sense enough into his head to comply with the demands of my 
tribe ;** that such was his sense of wronff done to his brethren, that, unless 
his demands were complied with, he would fight it out ; and he *' would give 
no rest to his feet, until he had united all the red men in a like determina- 
tion." 

On another occasion, when Tecumseh had closed his speech, and was about 
to be seated, he discovered that no chair had been provided for him. The 
chair was soon provided, and the officer who brought it, observed : ** General, 
your Father's request is that you take a chair.** ^*My Father!^ exclaimed 
the indignant Chief, assuming his most majestic attitude \ ^^(he 9un is my 
fcUhert and the earth my mother ; ItoiU repose upon her bosom** and immedi- 
ately ^rew himself, with inimitable gprace, upon the ground, after the fash- 
ion of the Indians. 

At length the negotiations terminated, and an appeal was had to arms. 
The battle of Tippecanoe followed, and then the battle of the Thames, 
where, after fighting like a lion at bay — ^wlth a fury which he alone could 
assume— against the most fearful odds, and heaping a barrier of human 
bodies all around him, a shot through the head laid him low with his foes 
who had fallen by his hand. 

Thus terminated, in the forty-fourth year of his age, the life of as brave, 
a warrior as over fought for his fatherland. 



12. BED JACKET. 

Bed Jacket^ or Sa-oot-e-wa-tha, his Indian name, a Chief of the 
Seneoae, was unquestionably the most remarkable orator, excepting */ the 
good Logman, the white man's friend." that ever came of Indian stock. 

Ho was bom about the middle of the last century, near where the city 
of Buffalo now stands, and which was the residence of the Senecas. He 
was of a brave but generous nature, and had small delight in the ferocities 
of Indian warfare. He was sagacious and prudent, very thoughtful, and 
possessed of a most determined spirit. 

He could neither be terrified nor cajoled into any measure. His hut was 
for years the resort of the learned and curious, who went thither to hear 
'* the old man eloquent " discourse on the traditions of his race, or on the 
abstruse sciences of philosophy and theology. 

His dwelling stood on a spot which was secured to the Seneca tribe, and 
called the '* Ileservation". 

In his better days, many were the fruitless attempts to convert him to 
Christianity. He resisted all intercession, hurling back the argumentum 
ad hominem : ** Your religion does not make good men of the whites; what 
can it do more for the red man ?" 

Red Jacket, like some of his white brethren, could not understand the 
mysteries of the vicarious sacrifice — ^how he and his tribe could, by any 
method of reasoning, in justice be made participators in the guilt of the 
crucifixion. 

He observed to a clergyman, who was trying to enlighten his benighted 
soul on the abstruse su^ect : ** JBrother, if you white men murdered the Son 
of the Great Spirit, as Indians we had nothing to do with it, and it is none 
of our afEairs. If he had come to us we would not have killed him ; we 
would have treated him welL You must make amends for that crime your- 
selves." 

In 1805, he held a solemn council with his tribe on the proposition of a 
missionary, Bev. Mr. Cram, and declined it in one of the most masterly 
speeches ever delivered into the ears of men. 

His meeting with Lafayette, when he was last in the United States, was 
affecting in the extreme. 

He preserved the utmost decorum and dignity of manner at all times, 
until, in the latter part of his life, when he fell a victim to the accursed 
" fire-water," which destroyed so many of his race. On the 20th of June, 
1830, at the advanced age of eighty years, he left the world, to join those 
who had gone befSre him to the happy hunting-grounds of the spirit land. 



IB. KEO-KUK 

Keo-Kux, or the ** Running Fox/* a powerful Chief of the Bao and Foz 
IndianSi was bom at the very oommenoemcnt of the present oentury. 

He early gave indications of his shrewdness and courage — tlie traits of 
Indian character most in esteem with his tribe ; and while he was a mere 
youth, he was admitted to the more manly sports and dances, for which no 
mere pappoose is esteemed fit. 

On the breaking out of Black Hawk*s war, he was a subordinate Chief 
under that renowned warrior, and showed himself a bravo and careful sol- 
dier. Ho aided, both by his counsels and prowess in battle, to shorten that 
cruel and bloody struggle. 

He was among the earliest to acknowledge his error, and afterward be- 
came a friend of the wliite man, and did all he could to bring about a fair 
and honorable peace. 

When Black Hawk and the Prophet wore taken prisoners, General Har- 
rison, who had experienced the duplicity and treuchery of these malignant 
Chiefs in many ways, and had lost all confidence in their promises, desirous 
of negotiating terms of reconciliation with some competent person among 
the tribes of hostile Indians, at once deposed Black Hawk, and raised Keo- 
Kuk to his place ; and it is but justice to this Chief to say, that he main- 
tained the terms of the convention inviolate himself, and did what he could 
to enforce it among the warriors of his tribe. 

The negotiation of that important treaty was a scene of g^reat interest. 
Eeo-Kuk was the principal speaker on the occasion, while the dethroned 
Black Hawk stood upon the outside of the circle, not allowed to speak or 
sign the treaty, with the Prophet and his principal aid, Kah-Pope, standing 
by his side, in scowling silence and painful submission. 

After peace was mc^e with the Indians, Keo-£uk, together with Black 
Hawk, the Prophet, and some twenty others of the most powerful Chiefs 
among them, visited the principal cities of the Union. 

On the return of E.eo-!Kuk to his native wilds, he, in company with his 
tribe, migrated to the west side of the Mississippi, and establibhcd a vil- 
lage on the Des Moines Hiver, about seventy miles from its mouth. Here 
he held his court. He sustained his rank among his fallen braves with the 
same ceremony and grandeur as ever, but still under the restraint and 
power of his white foes. 

'* I found Keo-Kuk,*' says Catlin, who visited his village in 1835, 'Ho be 
a Chief of fine and portly figure, with a good countenance, and g^eat dignity 
and grace in his manners. He is a man of a great deal of pride, and makes 
truly a splendid appearance when mounted on his beautiful black war- 
horso.*' Catlin painted his portrait in this guise, as well as full length on 
foot. lie was proud of the ^.Ictures, and excessively vain of his own appear- 
ance. 



74. INDIAN "PEOPHET." 

The " Prophet," or WaJirpe-kee-mit, mgnifying " White Cloud, was a 
brother of the celebrated Black Hawk, and the prime instigator of the war 
that bears the name of this chief. 

He was bom on the Rock River, in Illinois, about the year 1780. The 
blood of two races runs in his veins — ^the Winnebago and the Sao, or Sauk, 
tribes. 

All that can be learned of his early life is, that he was an unmitigated 
savage. 

A relentless foe to the whites, he pursued them with the most untiring 
zeal, forgetting to eat or sleep in his eager thirst for their blood. The bul- 
let or the tomahawk was the only mercy he was known to show to those 
who fell into his hands. 

Like his brother-prophets, of the Shawnees and the Seminoles, he laid 
claim to supernatural powers, and pretended to have revelations from the 
Great Spirit. 

He gained such complete ascendency over the mind of Black Hawk, as 
to make that credulous Chief believe that he would become the glorious in- 
strument in the hands of the Great Spirit of relieving the whole country of 
their white-faced enemies, who were so fast encroaching upon their hunt- 
ing-g^unds. In the same manner was the shrewd Tecumseh imposed upon 
by the Shawnees' prophet. 

The Prophet traveled the country through, from the Gulf to the Rocky 
Mountains, stirring up the various tribes to mutiny and massacre ; and 
when the hour came for the stroke of war, his hand was the readiest among 
the savage hordes. 

At the final treaty with the Sacs and Foxes, in 1838, the Prophet and 
Black Hawk were in disgrace, and the Americans would not treat with 
them. They were deposed, and Keo-Kuk was made Chief of this double 
tribe, with whom all the subsequent negofciations were conducted. 

After the convention, the tribe removed west of the Mississippi ; and the 
Prophet, after making a tour of the Union with his brel^ren, took up his 
residence in the same village with Keo-Kuk, on the Bes Moines River, 
about seventy miles from its confluence with the Mississippi, where he 
spent the rest of his days in peace. 

He is described as having a large, broad face ; short, blunt nose ; large, 
full eyes ; wide mouth, and thick lips, with a full head of hair — ^the whole 
man exhibiting a savage nature, and marking him as the rery higb-priest 
of assassination and murder. 



15. JOHN SMITH. 

Captain Jomr Sm zrn was born in England in the year 1570. Feir men 
have exhibited such a love for the romance of life, and few have been more 
gratified in this respect than the brave and gallant John Smith. He 
exhibited this trait in early life, engaging in the most reckless and danger- 
ous exploits. 

At thirteen years of age he sold his school-books and satchel, to raise 
money to run away, it being his purpose to go to sea, but was afterwards 
apprenticed to a merchant. 

At fifteen he left his master, and went into France and the low countries. 
At seventeen he embcurked once more to oarve out liis own fortune in com- 
pany with some pilgrims to Italy. A violent storm arose, and Smith, being 
a ** heretic," was deemed the cause of the misfortune, and was thrown over- 
board, but saved his life by swimming to the shore. 

After this, he entered iho service of tho Emperor of Austria, and so won 
his confidence as to get an important command. 

At the siege of St. Bug^l he accepted the challenge of a Turkish Lord, 
and smote off his head, fighting on horseback. A second and third shared 
the same fate. He was finally taken prisoner, and sold into slavery, but 
escaped by slaying his master. After visiting Russia he returned to Eng- 
land, and immediately turned his attention to the oolonization of Norui 
America 

Smith arrived on the coast of Virginia in 1607, with a small colony, 
and located on the left bank of the James River, about fifty miles from iid 
mouth, and called it Jamestown. 

He was the leading spirit of the company ; and, were it not for his 
sagacity and wisdom, they would have perished within a twelvemonth. 

The savages regarded him with awe and hatred — now compassing his 
life hj every ingpenious artifice, and now reverencing him as a god. All are 
familiar with the story of his capture by Powhattan, of his beinar led forth 
for execution, and his head laid upon a large stone to receive the fatal blow, 
when Pocahontas, the Chief's daughter, rushed in between the victim and 
tho uplifted axe of the executioner, and, with tears and entreaties, besought 
her father to save his life. The savage Chief relented, and John Smith was 
set free. 

He explored the coast from Cape Cod to the Penobscot, while on one of 
his expeditions, and named it New England, which name it has ever since 
retained. 

He published several volumes of his adventures, and a map of the whole 
coast from tho Penobscot to the James River, giving both the Indian and 
English names of the principal places. 

He was seriously injured by the premature explosion of a powder-flask, 
and returned to England for medical advice ; but never recovered from its 
effects. 

After various adventures, he died in London in 1681, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. ~ 



76. JOHK 0. CALHOUN.' 

JoHK G. Calhoun was bom in Abbeville Bisiriot, South Carolina, 
March 18, 1782, of Irish parents. 

Although he had a great passion for books which fell in his way, yet, 
antil he was eighteen years of age, his education was limited. 

It was at this period (1800) that he entered the academy of his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Waddel, in Columbia County, (Georgia. 

Here his prog^ss was so rapid that in two years he entered the Junior 
class of Tale CoUeg^, and graduated, in 1804, with the highest honors, just 
four years from Ihe time of commencing Latin grammar. . During his col- 
lege life he gave brilliant signs of his coming greatness. 

He was a particular favorite of President Dwight, who, on account of 
his extraordinary talents, predicted that he would become President of the 
United States. 

He studied law at Litohfield, Connecticut, and in 1807 was admitted to 
the bar of South Carolina. The next year he entered the Legislature of 
that Stote, where he served two sessions with abiHty and distinction, and 
in 1811 was elected to the Congress of the United States, where he continued 
until 1817, when he became Secretary of War under President Monroe. 
He conducted the aflEiairs of that department with energy and ability for 
seven years. 

In 1825 he was elected Vice-President, with John Q. Adams, and ag^ain, 
1829, with Andrew Jackson. In 1831, upon General Ha3me's leaving the 
Senate to become Governor of South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun resigned the 
Vice-Presidency, and was elected a member of the United States Senate by 
the Lt^slature of South Carolina. After the expiration of this term, he 
went, voluntarily, into retirement. 

Upon the death of Mr. Upshur, he assumed the conduct of the State 
Department, which he held during Tyler's administration. 

In 1845 he was again elected Senator, which office he held until his 
decease. 

As a presiding officer of the Senate, he was punctual, methodical, and 
accurate, and had a high regard for the dignity of that body, which he 
endeavored to preserve and maintain. During lus early life he was, ** like 
most of the educated Southerners of that day, an abolitionist, looking upon 
slavery as a mere temporary expedient, necessary to the South for a time, 
but which would pass away ere long.*' But in after-life his views under- 
went a change. 

His connection with Nullification, his views of the Tariff and States 
Rights Supremacy, are familiar to all. He shaped the course, and moulded 
the opinions, of the people of his own States,«nd of some of the other States, 
upon all these subjects. Amid all the strifes of party politics, there always 
existed between him and his political opponents a great degree of personal 
kindness. He died at Washington, March 81, 1850, leaving behind him 
the reputation of one of the greatest of American statesmen. 



11. DANIEL WEBSTEE. 

Daniel Webster, the " Hercules" of American orators, waa bom in 
Salisbury, N. H., January 18, 1782. He received his earlj education from 
his mother and the common school. He entered Dartmouth College in 
1707, and g^raduatod, without any special promise of future greatness, in 
1801. He commenced the study of lair in nis native village, and finished 
in Boston, vrhere he was admitted to the bar in 1805. He removed to Bos« 
cowan, N. H., and afterwards to Portsmouth, where he practiced nine years, 
and established a reputation as a sound lawyer and able advocate. In 
1812 he was elected Representative to Gongfress from New Hampshire, and 
was re-elected in 1814. He removed to Boston in 1816, and the next year, 
by his brilliant argument in the ''Dartmouth College case,'' took rank 
among the most distinguished jurists in the country. i 

In 1820 he was chosen a member for revising the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, where he received the eulogy of the venerable John Adams. In 
1822 he was elected Bepresentative to Congress from Massachusetts, and 
early in the session made his memorable speech on the Greek Revolution, 
which at once established his reputation as one of the greatest statesmen of 
the age. In 1824 he was re-elected, and in 1826 was elected to the United 
States Senate, in which he continued for twelve years. 

In 1880 he made his celebrated speech in reply to Robert Y. Hayne, of 
South Carolina, in vindication of Massachusetts history, and United States 
Supremacy, which is regarded as one of the ablest parliamentary efforts 
ever made in Couffress. In 1889 he visited Europe, where his uime had 
preceded him; and he received the attention due to his talents, at the 
X'rench and English Courts. 

In 1841 he was appointed Secretary of State by President Harrison, and 
continued under Tyler until 1848, during which time he negotiated the 
famous Ashburton Treaty. He was again chosen Senator in 1845, and 
appointed Secretary of State by President Filmore in 1850. In December 
of that year he wrote the '' immortal Hulsemau letter." 

Mr. Webster's discourses upon historical and patriotic anniversaries, his 
speeches in Congress, and his efforts at the bar, are among the brightest 
gems of modem eloquence, and show an extraordinary power of clothing 
most beautiful ideas m the plainest language. He had a wonderful faculty 
of bringing into his speeches short and expressive sentences, which produced 
a powerful and lasting effect. Most of them, such as ** Union ana Liberty 
— Now and Foreoer — One and Inseparable,^ are familiar to all. But one of 
the most effective (at the time of its delivery), I have never seen in print; 
it was delivered in the United States Court in Boston, when, being corrected 
by Judge Story, who said, ''I believe you are wrong, Mr. Webster," which 
was echoed by the opposing counsel, he paused for a moment, surveyed 
the counsel and Judge with his eagle eye, and, in Herculean tones, replied : 
** Pm right ; I knowVm right ; and 111 prove Vm right I" As by an electric 
shock, all in the room rose involuntarily from their seats, such was the 
power of those few words. 

Mr. Webster was the champion of the eupremacy of the United States, 
and the expounder of the Conetitution, In defining the latter, he said : '*It 
certainly is not a league, compact, or confederacy; but a fuTidamental lato^ 
ordained and eetabUehed by the people : it is the Government of the United 
States r 

Mr. Webster died at his farm in Marshfield, Mass., October 24, 1852, 
with these expressive words upon his lips : « I still live P And Daniel Web- 
ster will ever live in the hearts and memory of his countrymen. 



18. HENRY CLAY. 

Henbt Clay was bom April 12, 1777, in Hanover county, Virginia, 
in ilie region known as '* tlie Slashes;*' from wliich he afterward receiyed 
the appellation of ^' the Mill-boy of the Slashes." He received his educa- 
tion at the field schools of that day, and when fourteen years of age was 
employed as copyist in the office of the clerk of the Court of Chancery, 
at Richmond, where his delicate handwriting attracted the attention of 
Chancellor Wythe, who employed him for four years to copy his elabo- 
rate and learned decisions, imparted to him his own sound opinions, and 
assisted him to study law. He ioined a debating club lq Richmond, 
where he first became acquainted with the fact tuat he had talents for 
oratory. At twenty he was licensed to practice law, and soon afterward 
moved to Lexington, Kentucky, and opened an office. 

" I remember," says he, " with what delight I received my first fifteen- 
shilling fee. My hopes were more than reaUzed, and I rushed at once 
into a successful and lucrative practice." 

He had but fairly to get before a jury to convince a client that *' Henry 
Clay" was the man to carry a case triumphantly through a Kentucky 
Court His first political act was to write a series of letters urging the 
people of Kentucky to abolish slavery. 

In 1803 he was elected to the Legislature of Kentucky, and in 1806 
was appointed to fill an unexpired term in the United States Senate. In 
1807 he was again elected to the State Legislature, and was chosen 
Speaker. In the following year occurred hia duel with Humphrey Mar- 
shall. 

In 1809 he was a^in elected to the United States Senate, to fill an un- 
expired term ; and in 1811 he was elected Representative to Congress. 
He was immediately chosen Speaker, and five times re-elected to this office. 

During this session, his eloquence aroused the country to resist the 
aggression of Great Britain, and awakened a " National" spirit In 1814 
he was appointed one of the Commissioners to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. 

Returning with great credit, he was again elected Representative to 
Congress, where his eloquent voice was heard in favor of recognizing the 
independence of the South American Republics, and he put forth his 
strength in behalf of a National Sjrstem of Internal Improvements, and 
for the establishment of Protection to American Industry. 

In 1828, after a short recess to attend to his private afifairs, he was re- 
turned to Congress and re-elected Speaker, and at this session he exerted 
himself in support of the independence of Greece. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, under John Quincy Adams ; during which he 
fought the duel with John Randolph. In 1831 he was elected to the 
United States Senate, where he commenced his labors in favor of the 
Tariff, and the same year was nominated for President of the United 
States. He was again nominated in 1844, but was defeated in both cases. 
He resigned his seat in the Senate, in 1842, and remained in retirement 
until 1849, when he was again elected to the Senate of the United States. 

Here he devoted all his energies to the measures known as the Com- 
promise Measures. His efforts impaired his health, and he died June 29, 
1852. 

Mr. Clay was a powerful debater, and eloquent orator. America has 
produced a few men, each of whom is a tower of strength, and whose 
memories, as they pass away, are firagrant in all the land. Henxy Qlay 
is among the foremost of those few. 



V9. SOLOMON rOOTE. 

Solomon Foote was born in Cornwall, Vermont, November 19, 1803, 
He graduated at Middlebury College, with distinguished honor, in 1820, 
and the same year became Principal of the Seminary at Castleton. He wa» 
Tutor of the University of Vermont in 1827 ; and again, from 1828 to 1831, 
Prinoipal of Castleton Seminary, during whj^h he studied law, was admitted 
to the bar, and commenced practice at Rutland, in 1831, where he ever after 
resided. For five years he was a member of the Legislature of Vermont, 
and for three years Speaker of the House of Representatives. From 1836 
to 1842 he was Prosecuting- Attorney for the County of Rutland, and from 
1843 to 1847 was a member of the Ilouse uf Representatives of the United 
Stated, but declined a third election. 

In 1850 he was elected United States Senator, and occupied that position 
until his death, in 1800, at which time he was the oldest member in con- 
tinuous service in that body. 

It was as Speaker of the Vermont House of Representatives that Mr. 
Foote first displayed that almost wondrous aptitude and capacity as the 
presiding officer of a deliberative assembly, and which afterward made him 
so celebrated throughout the nation, when he became the presiding officer 
of the Senate of the United States, as, perhaps, the best presiding officer in 
the whole country. 

He seemod almost to have been made for the position. His fine, majestic 
person, his dignified deportment, his full and rich voice, his easy and grace- 
ful manners, all conspired to make him a most useful and acceptable presi- 
dent over any assembly. His knowledge of parliamentary law and usago 
was very thorough. His superiority in this respect appeared bom in him. 
His look preserved order ; his sliffhtest word allayed confusion. 

The same gpraoe of person and dignity of manner attended him always 
and every whefo, and was equallv pleasing and ag^reeable in private society 
and on the Senate floor. He had nothing of haughtiness or arrogance, but 
was kindly and benignant. All this had, doubtless, much to do with the 
universal personal love and reverence felt for him by all who knew him. Mr. 
Foote was a great man, by reanon of his areat heart Not a single act, or 
several acts, of great statesmanship, but a lifotimo of good and generous and 
unselfish deed.*), made him gpreat, and gave him such a hold upon the hearts 
of the people of his own State, and all others who knew him. 

Senator Foote was a patriotic man. He cherished the Declaration of 
Independence ; and when, by the force of law, '* all men became absolutely 
free,'' he was the earnest and fearless advocate of those measures designed 
to protect the freedman in all his civil rights. 

He ssldom spoke, but when he did, he spoke wisely and well. He loved 
and honored Vermont, and was proud that it was the place of his birth. He 
died at the city of We^hington, March 26, 1866. 



80. THOMAS COEWIN, ^ 

Thomas Corwin was bom in Bourbon County, Klenttio^» July 29, 1794^ 
Wben he was four years old, his Either removed to Warren County, Ohio. 
His early education was neglected, but when he found himself approaching' 
manhood, he made great exertions to remedy the deficiency ; and, beings 
possessed of a qiuck and intuitive perception of the fitness of things, he drew 
such lessons from his experience as admirably fitted him for the prominent 
part he was destined to act in the great drama of life. He studied dill* 

gently, and soon acquired a sufficient knowledge of the classics to warrant 
is decision to acquire a profession. Selecting the law, he underwent th^ 
ordinary preparation of a clerkship, and opened an office in Warren County, 
where he found plenty of work, and made many friends. 

The strong points of Hr. Corwin*s character were courage, honesty, 
energy, and great perseverance ; and his fellow-citizens could not fail to 
perceive his fitness to manage the affairs of the neighborhood in which he 
resided. Accordingly, he was elected to the State Legislature. He served 
in this capacity but a short time, however, when he was called to a higher 

5 here of labor, having been elected to the United States Congress in 183 1« 
e continued to hold his seat in this body for nine years, during which 
time he was found to be a ready and powerful debater, a steady friend of 
the Whig party, and an able advocate of all its measures in the House. 

In 1840 he was chosen Governor of the State of Ohio for two years, and 
in 1845 was elected to the United States Senate. He continued to hold his 
Beat in that body until the accession of Hr. Filmore to th^ Presidency, when 
that gentleman called him to aid the executive administration by his counsel 
and advice, and appointed him Secretary of the Treasury, which position 
ha held until the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency. 

He then retired to Ohio, to attend to the duties of his profession, ha. 
1861 Hr. Corwin was appointed Minister to Me:(ico. This position he held 
through the trying period of the civil war of that country, as well as of Iua 
own, and until his death, December 18, 1865. 

Mr. Corwin was one of the most popular and effective stump orators in. 
the country ; his speeches abounded in witty anecdotes and scathing satire, 
in delivering which, his gestures and facial contortions would act out the 
full meaning of what he said, and keep his hearers in a continuous roar of 
laughter, or riveted to his argfument. 

There have been but few men who could keep his audience so long in 
good humor as ** Tom Corwin." 

Mr. Corwin was a short and rather stout-built man, with a mild, roguish 
black eyey very dark complexiou, and was familiarly known as ** Black Tom 
Corwin/* 



81. EOGEE B. TAKEY. 

BooER B. Tanet was bom in Calvert Oounty, Maryland, Maroh 17, 
1777. He was oduoated at Dickenson College, Carlisle, where he graduated 
in 1705. In the spring of 1706 he commenced the study of the law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1709, and in the full of the same year was elected to 
the State Legislature. He removed to Frederickstown in 1801, it being a 
more eligible point for the pursuit of his profession, and continued in its 
practice until 1810, when he was elected to the Senate of Maryland, which 
was composed of fifteen members, chosen for five years. After the expira- 
tion of his term of service in the Senate, Mr. Taney returned to private life, 
and continued the practice of law in Frederick until 1823, when he removed 
to Baltimore, where he ever after resided. 

in 1827 he was appointed Attorney-General of Maryland by the Gk>vemor 
and Oonnoil, who were, at the time, his political opponents. Mr. Taney 
oontinued to hold the office of Attomey-G-eneral of Maryland until 1831, 
when he resigned upon receiving the appointment of Attorney-General of 
the United States by President Jackson. 

Upon the refusal of Secretary Duanc, of the Treasury, to remove the 
United States deposits from the United States Bunk, as requested to do by 
Qeneral Jackson, and who resigned in consequence, Mr. Taney was tendered 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury by President Juclcson, which he 
accepted, resigning the office of Attorney-General; and, before hia con- 
firmation was acted upon by the Senate, he removed the deposits, and 
placed them in several State banks, created for that purpose, being informed 
by General Jackson that he would " take the responsibility." Mr. Taney's 
nomination was rejected by the Senate, and he returned to Baltimore, and 
resumed the practice of the law. In 1836, a vacancy occurring in the 
United States Supreme Court, Jackson nominated Mr. Taney as Associate- 
Justioe of that Court, to fill the vacancy. A majority of the Senate, how- 
ever, refused to act upon his nomination until the last moment of the session, 
when it was indefinitely postponed by a vote which was intended to be, and 
was, equivalent to a rejection. 

Before the next session, Chief-Justice Marshall died, and Mr. Taney was 
thereupon nominated for the office of Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court ; 
and, the political complexion of the Senate having changed, his nomination 
was confirmed in March, 188G. He took his seut on the bench in the Circuit 
Court, for the District of Maryland, in May, 1830, and on the bendi of the 
Supreme Court, in January, 1837. 

Mr. Taney's administration as Chief-Justice was particularly memorable 
for the Drod Scott decision, in which he gave his opinion that a black man, 
although fi'ee, was not a citizen. 

During the term of his service, he adminiBtered the oath of office to nine 
Presidents. 

He died October 12, 1804 



82. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 

Stephen A. Douglas was bom at Brandon, Vermont, April 23, 1813. 
His father, a physician, died while he was an infknt, and his mother, being 
in straitened circumstances, apprenticed him, when quite young, to a cabinet- 
maker at Hiddlebury, where he worked for eighteen months, when his 
health obliged him to abandon it, and he studied for a year at the academy 
at Brandon. 

His mother having married again, he followed her to Oanandaigua, H. 
Y., where he studied law until 1§31, when he went West, and, after various 
vicissitudes, finally settled in Jacksonville, 111. After earning a few dollars 
as clerk to an auctioneer, he opened a school, devoting all his spare moments 
to the study of the law. 

In 1834 he was admitted to the bar, and soon acquired a profitable bnaj.- 
ness, and rose rapidly to distinction, being appointed Attorney-General of 
the State before he was twenty-two years of age. In December, 1835, lx« 
resigned, having been elected to the Legislature by the Democrats of Mor- 
gan County. 

In 1837 he was appointed Begister of the Land Office at Springfield^ 
HL, by President Van Buren. 

In 1840 he stumped the State for Mr. Van Buren, and the same year was 
appointed Secretary of State of Illinois. The following year he was made 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 

This office he resigned, after sitting ux>on the bench for two years, when, 
in 1843, he was elected Representative to Congress. He was re-elected ia 
1844 and '46, and in 1847 was elected to the United States Senate. 

Here he took a prominent position as an able and ready debater, and one 
of ttie most active members. 

He was an early advocate of the annexation of Texas, and a firm sup- 
porter of the Mexican war. He boldly stood forward as an advocate of what 
were called " extreme measures,'' on the " Oregon Question," and was the 
'' master spirit" in procuring the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. From 
this important event dates the most notable agitation which has swept over 
the country since the American Bevolution. The history of our progress 
and civilization are involved in it. 

In 1858 Mr. Douglas canvassed the State of Illinois, in opposition to 
Abraham Lincoln, for the United States Senatorship ; and, after a most 
interesting and exciting campaign, a Legislature was elected which returned 
Mr. Douglas to Congress. 

In 1859 Mr. Douglas published an elaborate paper on the ''Dividing 
Line between Federal and Local Authority." 

In 1860 he was a candidate for the Presidency by the conservative 
Democrats ; but the great question of freedom had become the issue, and 
Abraham Lincoln, the Republican candidate, was elected. 

On the seceding of a portion of the States, Mr. Douglas wrote an able 
letter on public affairs, giving his " giant". Influence in support of the 
Union. He did not live to see the Rebellion fairly inaugurated, but died 
June 3d, 1861, at Chicago, IlHnois. 



83. FRANCIS GEANGER. 

s 

Francis Granger was born in Sufiield, Hartford County, Connecticut, 
in 1787, and was educated at Yale College, where he graduated in 1811, 
and commenced the practice of the law in the boautiful village of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., to which his father had removed about 1814. His entry into 
political life was in 1825, in which year he was elected Representative to 
the State Legislature. 

He was prominent in the anti-Masonic movement, which created such 
excitement in the State of New York; and was the confrere of Wm. H. 
Seward, Thurlow Weed, Millard Filmore, and other young men who, at 
that time, were aspirants for fame, and who joined the political crusade 
agBinst tho Alasons, after the alleged abduction of William Morgan. 

In 1826 Mr. Granger was re-elected to the Legislature, and in 1828 was 
put in nomination by the anti-Masons as a candSate for Governor, and by 
the Adams Republicans as Lieutenant-Governor, but was defeated. 

The following year he was re-elected to the Legfislature, and in 1880 was 
again the anti-Masonic candidate for Governor, and again unsuccessful. In 
1831 he was again sent to the State Legfislature, but for the last time. 

In 1882, when the Clay Republicans and anti-Masons coalesced, Mr. 
Granger was again nominated for Governor, but was defeated by W. L. 
Marcy. 

In 1834 the Whig party — made up of anti-Jackson Democrats and Clay 
Republicans— came upon the political stage, and Mr. Granger was recog- 
nized as one of its ablest leaders. His name was that year before the con- 
vention as a candidate lor Governor, but Wm. H. Seward carried off the 
honor of the nomination. 

In the fall of that year, however, the Whigs of the 26th Congressional 
District made Mr. Granger their candidate for Congress, and elected him. 

Ill 1886 ho was nominated by the anti-Masons for Vice-Fresident, but, 
being obnoxious on account of his anti-Slavery proclivities, failed to secure 
the votes of the Electoral College. In 1888 Mr. Granger was elected to Con- 

Sess, and re-eleoted in 1840, and, in 1841, was nominated by President 
arriran as Postmaster-General ; but it was with some difficulty that his 
nomination was confirmed by the Senate. After the death of General 
Harrison, ho resigfned his position in July, 1841, at the request of the New 
York delegation, in consequence of President Tyler's action on the question 
of the United States Bank, and was elected to Congress, and served in the 
sesidonof 1841 and '42. He was tendered a renomination, but declined, and 
never afterward held public oOce. He was President of the Whig State 
Convention in 1850, and a member of the Peace Conference in 1861. 

Francis Granger was a gentleman of noble and commanding person, 
united to remarkable energy and activity, and was a good judge o) charac- 
ter, rejecting the base and unworthy ways of demagogism, and deeply sym- 
pathizing with all the higher and better impulses of humanity and progress. 
He died August 28, 1868. 



84. SAMUEL HOUSTON. 

Samuel Houston "waa bom in Bockbridg^e County, Virginia, Marcb 2, 
1793. At a very early age he lost his father, and he, with his mother, 
zemoved to the banks of the Tennessee River, then the outermost border of 
civilization. Here he grew up a wild youth, and very much attached to the 
Indian mode of living— -a liking which seems never to have deserted him. 

He tried his hand at book-keeping, but, not liking a mercantile life, com« 
menced teaching BchooL At length, becoming disgusted with the ferule, he 
enlisted in the army in 1813, and served under the immediate eye of Greneral 
Jackson to the close of the war ; receiving an honorable discharge, with the 
oommission of Lieutenant, having distinguished himself for his bravery and 
good soldiership on several occasions. 

On leaving the army he studied law, and soon entered the political arena 
of his country, where he figured until his death. His Congressional career 
commenced in 1823, when he became a member of the House of Hepresem- 
tatives, and continued a member of that body until 1828, when he was 
elected Governor of Tennessee. 

In 1829, before the expiration of his Gubernatorial term, he resigned his 
office, and went to take up his abode among the Cherokees, in Arkansas. 

During his residence among them, he undertook a mission to Washiag*- 
ton, for the purpose of exposing the frauds practiced upon the Indians; bat 
lie met with Utile success, and returned in disgust to his savage friendk 

During a visit to Texas, he was requested to allow his name to be used 
in the canvass for a convention which was to meet to form a constitution 
for Texas, prior to its admission into the Mexican Union. 

He consented, and was unanimously elected. The constitution framed by 
the convention being too liberal, was rejected by Santa Anna, who ordered 
them to give up their arms, and acknowledge fealty to the Mexican Republic. 

The Texans determined on resistance, and General Austin, the com- 
mander of the Texan forces, was soon succeeded by General Houston, who, 
by his indomitable courage and unsurpassed military sagracity, carried on 
the war with vigor and ability, and brought it to a successful termination 
by the battle of San Jacinto, which he fought in April, 1886 ; and, in May, 
Santa Anna signed a treaty of peace, acknowledging the independence of 
Texas. General Houston was then inaugurated first President in October 
of the same year, and ag^in elected in 1841. In 1846 Texas was admitted 
into the American Union, and General Houston was elected United States 
Senator, serving until the close of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, and was elected 
(Governor of Texas in 1859. On the breaking out of the Rebellion, Gkneral 
Houston took neutral grounds, and endeavored to prevent Texas joining the 
Southern Confederacy, preferring to establish a separate government by 
itself; but he was overruled ; Texas joined the Confederacy, and the hero 
of San Jacinto retired to his plantation in Hontsville, where he died, Jnlj 
26, 1863. 



86. ROBERT Y. IIAYNE. 



Robert T. Hatnx was born near CharloBton, South Oarolina, on the 10th day 
of November, 1791. His early education was obtained at a grammar-school at 
Charleston ; his later training was in the school of life. At the age of seventeen, 
he commenced the study of law, and at the age of twenty-one, began to practice 
at Charleston. He enlisted in the war of 1812, and entered the array as lieute* 
nant^ and served. in various crades to the termination of his enlistment, when he 
returned to Charleston, and resumed the practice of his profession, in which he 
soon became prominent. 

His remarkable powers as an orator soon brought him into political notoriety ; 
and as early as 1814 he was elected a member of the State Legislature, and in 
1818 was chosen speaker of that body, which office he filled with dignity and 
promptitude. 

During the session, he was chosen Attorney*Goneral of the State. In 1822, 
he was elected a member of the United States Senate, which office he retained ten 
years. It was during his second term that the Nullification difficulties arose be- 
tween South Carolina and the United States, in which Qeneral Hayne took a pro- 
minent and conspicuous position. In 1832, he was elected a member of the fa- 
mous ** Union and States Rights Convention," and, as Chairman of the " Commit- 
tee of Twenty-one,** he reported the " Ordinance of Nullification/' which was adopt- 
ed by the Convention. He was immediately chosen Governor of the State, and, 
on the receipt of President Jackson's famous proclamation against the Nullifiera 
of South Carolina, Qovernor Hayne sent forth a counter proclamation " full of 
lofly defiance and determined resolution.'* After much plotting and counter- 
plotting, South Carolina repealed her ordinance of Nullification, and the United 
States modified the tarifT. 

In 1884, General Hayne was elected Mayor of the city of Charleston, and in 
1837 was chosen President of the Charleston, Louisville, and Cincinnati Railroad 
Company. This office he held until his death, which took place at Asheville, 
North Carolina, September 24, 1841, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

The celebrated passage at arms, in 1830, between him and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Daniel Webster) will long be remembered by those who witness- 
ed it as one of the most gallant and interesting conflicts ever fought on the field of' 
senatorifil debate : and furnished examples of powerful eloquence which will be 
qnoted for oentunes to come. A very large and elaborate painting, by Healey, 
representing Webster's reply to Hayne, giving life-sisse portraits of all the sena- 
tors then in the Senate Chamber, as well as other distinguished men who listened 
to that master piece of eloquence, was presented to the city of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and placed on exhibition in Faneuil Hall, where it can be seen by the 
public at all times. 



86. THOMAS H. BENTON. 

Thomab H. Bbnton was bom in North Carolina, in the year 1783, and 
was eduoated at Chapel Hill College. 

He left that institution without receiving a degree, and forthwith com- 
menced the study of the law, in William and Mary's College, Virginia, 
under Mr. St. George Tucker. In 1810 ho entered the United States Army, 
and in 1811 was at Nashville, Tennessee, where he commenced the practice 
of law, and became one of General Jackson's staff in the militia, with the 
rank of ColoneL 

He soon after went to St Louis, Missouri, to reside, where he connected 
himself with the press, as editor of a newspaper. He thoroughly identified 
himself with the interests of the West, and became their leading and most 
prominent advocate. 

In 1820 he was elected to the United States Senate, and remained in 
that body until the session of 1851, at which time he failed of re-election. 
As Missouri was not admitted into the Union as a State until August 10, 
1821, more than a year of Mr. Benton's term of service expired before he 
took his seat. He employed himself, during this interval, in acquiring a 
knowledge of the language and literature of Spain. Immediately after he 
appeared in the Senate, he took a prominent part in the deliberations of 
that body, and rapidly rose to eminence and distinction. Few public 
measures were discussed between the years 1821 and 1851, that he did not 
participate in larg^ely ; and the influence he wielded was always felt and 
confessed by the country. 

He was one of the chief props and supporters of the administrations of 
General Jackson and Martin Van Buren. The Democrats of Missouri long 
clung to him as their apostle and leader, and it required a Herculean effort 
to defeat him. He had served thirty years, when others aspired to th^ 
honors he enjoyed, and he was, consequently, defeated. 

In 1852 he was a candidate from St. Louis for Bepresentative to Congress, 
and was elected. He held his seat in that body ior two years, when he 
retired, and devoted himself to the production and publication of two great 
works : " Thirty Years in the United States Senate," and " An Abridge- 
ment of the Debates in Congress.'' The latter ho had hardly finished, when 
he died, at Washington, April 10, 1858. 

Mr. Benton was distinguished for great learning, an iron will, practical 
mind, and strong memory. His speeches, when written, were firmly fixed 
in his mind, so that he could repeat them accurately in public, without the 
manuscript, which might be, at the time, in the printer's hands. 

As a public speaker, he was not interesting, or calculated to produce an 
effect on tlie passions of an audience. His parliamentary efforts were in- 
tended for fhe closet rather than for the forum, and, when published, were 
read with avidity, always producing a decided influence. e was indus- 
trious, determined, and unyielding, with pockets overflowin th statistics^ 
and his head full of historical lore. - 



87. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS 

J08BUA R. GiDDiKOS was bom in Athenn, Brarlford County, Tennsyl- 
rania, October 6, 1795. When he was ten years old, his parents removed 
to Ohio, and settled on the ** Western Reserve,** at Ashtabula. When 
seventeen years of age, he entered the army, us a substitute for his brother,, 
and saw service a^nst the Indians. He afterward taught school, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1820. 

In 1826 Mr. Giddings oommenced his political career, as a Representa- 
tive to the State Legislature ; but declining a re-election, he pursued his 
profession until 1888, when ho was chosen a member of Congress, as a suc- 
oessor to his instructor, Mr. Whittelsey. 

Henceforward his career became identified with anti-Slarery. 

By the side of John Q. Adams, he defended the right of petition, declared 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and espoused the 
cause of territorial freedom. The slave power in Congress repressed his 
efforts in 1SS9, and in 1841 he got leave to speak against the Florida war, as 
a pro-Slaveiy measure. 

In 1842 the celebrated Creole case occurred, in which the slaves on board 
a vessel of that name, sailing from Virginia for New Orleans, rose, and car- 
ried that vessel into a British port 

Indemnification being demanded of the British Government, Mr. Gid- 
dings offered a series of resolutions, utterly denying the jurisdiction of our 
Government in the case, or the violation of any law by tixe persons seeking 
to obtain their freedom. 

These resolutions created great excitement in the House. Mr. Botts, of 
Virginia, offered a resolution of censure ; but objection beinv made to Mr. 
Botts, as a slave-State man, Mr. Weller, of Ohio, renewed the censure, 
which was passed, without waiting to hear Mr. Giddings, by a vote of 125 
to 69. Mr. Giddings thereupon resigned, and returned home; but was 
immediately re-elected by the people of his district, and he returned in a 
few weeks to resume his duties in Congress. 

He was re-elected to each successive Congress till 1861, when he declined 
a nomination, and was appointed, by* Mr. Lincoln, Consul-General for Can- 
ada, the duties of which office he discharged at Montreal until his death, 
from heart disease, May 27, 1804. 

Mr. Giddings was twenty-one years in Congress, and waR always fore- 
most as a leader in opposition to slavery ; in fact, every measure, whether of 
compromise with, or recognition of the extension of slavery, met with his 
strenuous opposition. 

In addition to his forensic labors, he published essays enforcing his 
arguments for freedom. He also published, '* A History of the Rebellion, 
its Authors, and Causes.** 

Mr. Giddings was a man of ardent temperament, and, like all the leaders 
in the great reform which led to the abolition of slavery, was so persistently 
held up to obloquy, that it is difficult, even yet, to credit them with tbo 
impartial vordiot which truth and history will awar^ ' 



88. WILLIAM L. MARCY. 

William L. Marcy was bom in Sturbridge (now Southbridge), Mas« 
sachusetts, December 12, 1786. 

He received his academical education at Leicester, and' entered Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, where he graduated in 1808. 

He taught school for a while in Newport, studied law and commenced 
practice m Troy, New York. He heartily approved the policy of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, and the principles of the Republican party. 

On the breaking out ot the war of 1812 he enlisted, was appointed 
lieutenant and marched to the northern frontier, where he took the first 
prisoners (on land) during the war, which were retained. (Jen. Cass hav- 
ing previously captured some, and lost them again. 

During the war, he brought himself into general notice by a series of 
articles which he wrote and published (in the Albany Argus) over the sig- 
nature of "Vindex," in justification of the war, which were characterized 
by great research and unusual force of argument. He early formed the 
acquaintance of Martin Van Buren, which ripened into intimacy. He 
was appointed Recorder of Troy in 1816, and in 1821 was api)ointed Adju- 
tant General of the State of New York. In 1823 he was chosen Comp- 
troller, and removed to Albany. 

He was appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State in 1829, and in 1831 was elected United States Senator, where al- 
most the first act of his senatorial career was to defend his friend Van 
Buren, who had been appointed to the English Mission. 

In 1832 he was elected (Governor of New York, and re-elected in 1884. 
He was again nominated for that ofllce in 1838, but was defeated by Wm. 
H. Seward, the Whig candidate. He was appointed by President Van 
Buren one of the Commissioners to decide upon the claims against the 
Mexican government In 1845 he was appointed Secretary of War, by 
President Polk, which he held during his administration. His services 
during the Mexican war were of great value to the President and the na- 
tion. From 1853 to 1857 he was Secretary of State under President 
Pierce. 

He was a member of the " Albany Regency," and had the reputation 
of being a shrewd political tactician, and probably has never been sur- 

Sassed in this respect, by any of the politicians of New York, except 
[artin Van Buren. He was not a graceful speaker, but as a writer he 
ranked high. His style was strong clear and perspicuous, flowing: with 
ease and elegance. He died at BaUston Spa, New York, July 4, 1857. 



89. DAVID CROCKET. 

David Cuocxbt, the eooentrio^ laughter-lovinff, fun-making backwoods- 
man, of whom more amusing stories have been told than of any other man 
in our country, was bom at the mouth of Limestone River, Green County, 
Tennessee, August 17, 17b0. He was of Irish descent, and the natural 
humor of that race appears in every passage of our hero's life. 

At the time of his birth. East Tennessee was a mere wilderness, and 
David grew up without the means of education, save such as an occasional 
month at some rustic school, or the lessons taught him in his own rude 
home, afforded. When he was seven years of age, his father became sud- 
denly bankrupt, by a conflagration, when he removed to Jefferson County, 
and opened a small public house. Here the boy remained, helping his 
father, until about twelve years of age, when he was hired out to a Dutch- 
man, as a drover-boy, of wnom he soon became tired, and ran away. After 
wanderlnff about for some time, and getting much rough usage, he reached 
his father s house, where he remuinea for one year, when he ran away from 
home, and joined another cattle-drover, bound for Western Virginia, who 
turned him loose at the end of his journey, with only four dollars in hia 
pocket. 

Now (to use his own language) he commenced ** knocking about for him- 
self ;'' and for three years did young Crocket '' knock about," when he 
returned homo, went to school a lew weeks, fell in love several times, unsuc- 
cessfully, and at length was married in 1810, and became a father. He 
lived at first with his wife's mother, working a little, and hunting a great 
deal, for his subsistence. 

After two years he set up his own cabin on Elk Biver, where he oulti- 
vatcd a few acres for his bread, and ranged the forest for his meat. 

In 1813 he enlisted as a volunteer under General Jackson, and was in 
sevei^al hard-fought battles, the foremost amonsf the brave. His merriment, 
his Dutch anecdotes, and bear stories, his wonderful shooting, his fortitude, 
and his courage, made him a universal favorite, and the very life of the 
oamp. 

At the close of the war he was honored with the title of Colonel, elected 
Justice of the Peace, and afterward sent to the Legislature, where he be- 
came celebrated as the '* Member from the Cane." 

He soon removed to Western Tennessee, where he became the ** craok 
shot of all those digglns.'' 

In 1828 he was elected Representative to Congress, and re-elected in 
1830. At Washington he was a conspicuous personage, and became very 
popular with the members, being the only genuine backwoodsman ever in 
Congress. 

He afterward enlisted in the Texan cause, and died fighting for its in- 
dependence. After defending a fort for ten hours against tremendous odds, 
he surrendered to Santa Anna, who ordered him to be murdered, and he 
fell, pierced by ton swords. 

Colonel Crocket was brave and generous to a fault At a time of great 
scarcity, he took a load of com to hia " old stumping-ground." When a 
man came to buy his corn, tho first question he askod was : " Have you the 
money to pay for it ?'* If answered, " yes,** Davy's reply was : " Y<tVL can't 
have a ketncl ; I brought it to sell to people wh5 have no mlAiey I** 



00. ynujAJUL B. king. 

William R. King was bom in North Carolina, in 1780. He waa not a 
brilliant boy ; but, by constant application, he was enabled to surmount 
difficulties at which many a genius would have stumbled and fallen. At a 
very early age he entered into political life, and his fellow-citizens showed 
their estimation of his abilities and honesty, by intrusting him with several 
minor offices, the faithful discharge of the duties of which led them to select 
him to represent their interests in Congress, before he was twenty-five 
years of a^e. 

In 1811 Mr. King went to the United States House of Representatives, 
and served acceptably to his couHtituents for two terms. Not long after the 
close of this service, he removed into the Territory of Alabama, then about 
to become a State. When it was admitted into the Union, he was chosen 
United States Senator from the new State, and continued for twenty-five 
yeans, without intermission, a most faithful, diligent, and consistent member 
of that body. 

In 1844, President Tyler appointed him Minister to France, where he 
represented his country with g^reat credit and satisfaction, and was received 
by Louis Philllppe with marked distinction. He returned to the United 
States in 1847, and was called again to the National Senate, by the 
citizens of Alabama, in 1849. This was the commencement of the adminis- 
tration of President Taylor, as President of the United States, by whose 
untimely death it passed into the hands of Mr. Filmore. Mr. King was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Filmore, as President pro tein. of the Senate, and, 
consequently, acting Vice-President of the United States. 

At the Democratic Convention which met at Baltimore in 1852, Mr. 
King was nominated for Vice-President, with Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, for President, and was elected. But he was not permitted to enjoy 
his new and well-deserved honor. His health, which had long been pre- 
carious, now failed him altogether, and his disease assumed the most alarm- 
ingsymptoms. 

He soon found himself the doomed victim of that scourge of our climate, 
consumption. After trying the usual remedies, without success, he was 
sent to Cuba, at the expense of the Grovemment, to try the effect of change 
of climate. But death had marked him for his own, and he returned just 
in season to expire in the bosom of his family, at the age of sixty-seven, in 
the year 1853. 



91. DE WITT CLINTON. 

Db Witt Clinton was bom in the State of Now York, March 2, 1769. 
He entered Columbia College in 1784» as a junior, and graduated, in 1786, 
the first scholar in his class. 

He studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1789, opening his office 
in New York City. Scarcely, however, had he commenced, practice when 
he received an appointment as Private Secretary to his uncle. Governor 
Clinton. Thus introduced to i>olitical life, he pursued it until death. 

In 1797 he was elected a Member of the Assembly, from New York City, 
and the next year was sent to the State Senate. While in this office he 
sigfnalized himself as a ready and forcible debater. 

In 1802 he was elected to the United States Senate. He held this office 
during two sessions, when he resigned, having been elected Mayor of New 
York City. While in the Senate ne gave his support to Mr. Jefferson and 
his party. 

Mr. Clinton continued in the office of Mayor until 1815, with the excep- 
tion of two years. During this time he was repeatedly sent to the Senate 
of his native State, where he introduced a number of important laws, and 
developed his plan of internal improvement 

In 1811 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor, and while an incumbent 
of that office he ran as candidate for President of the United States, in 
opposition to Mr. Madison, but was unsuccessful. 

In 1818 he was elected Governor of New York almost without opposition, 
and was re-elected in 1820. On the adoption of the new Constitution, he 
retired from office, but was ag^n elected Governor in 1824, and retained the 
office until his death. 

Meanwhile the great project of Mr. Clinton had been carried forward to 
its gpi^nd consummation, and the autumn of 1825 witnessed the triumphant 
completion of ** The Great Erie Canal,'' when a current of joy ran through 
the entire length of the land. 

. Mr. Clinton was the patron and friend of popular education, agriculture, 
commerce, internal improvements, the arts and sciences, and for provisions 
for the insane, for the sick, for the blind, and the convict. His was a most 
versatile mind, and he seemed proficient in whatever department of civil or 
political life he happened to be placed. He had a word for all occasions, 
and a hand for every good work. 

On the 11th of February, 1828, while conversing with his family in his 
study, he expired instantly of disease of the heart. 

The name of De Witt Clinton is forever associated with progress. His 
enduring monument is the great Erie Canal, a work, for its time, never 
excelled in this country ; and whether it may be destined to fall more and 
more into desuetude, or become a source oil more extended use-^by being 
enlarged, so as to a^^mit of shipping to pass from the Atlantic to the 
lakes — it will forever stand out as one of the giant creations of a colossal 
mind. 



92. EUFUS CHOATB. 

KUFUS Choate was bom in Ipswich, Massachusetts, October 1, 1799. 

He entered Dartmouth College in 1815, and graduated, with much edaty 
in 1819. After leaving college, he was chosen Tutor, which he shortly after 
resigned, and entered the Xiaw School at Cambridge. 

Afterward he studied a year with Mr. Wirt, and completed his studies 
with Judge Cummins, of Salem. He commenced practice in the town of 
Danvers, in 1824, and distinguished himself as an advocate. 

His legal arguments, replete with knowledge, conducted with admirable 
skill, evincing uncommon power in the analysis and application of evidence, 
blazing with the blended fires of imagination and sensibility, and delivered 
with a rapidity and animation of manner which swept along the minds of 
his hearers on the torrent of his eloquence, made him one of the most suc- 
cessful advocates in the country. His manner was now impetuous, violent ; 
anon, soft as a woman's ; now stirring the intellect and the passions ; then 
touching with the sweetest {>athosthe seals of the heart's deepest wells, 
until they melt away, and suffer all the waters of tenderness to come gush- 
ing up into the eyes of the listener. All this was aided by a voice sometimes 
sweeter than any flute, and presently as stirring as the blast of a trumpet. 
When he addressed a jury, or a popular assembly, he brought to his aid the 
entire anatomy of his frame — lips, eyes, arms, and legs; even the very gar- 
ments which he wore. 

His political life commenced in 1825, when he was chosen a member of 
the House of Representatives in the General Court of Massachusetts. In 
1827 he was sent to the Senate, where he soon took a prominent part in the 
debates, and the energy and sagacity which he displayed gave him a wide 
reputation. 

In 1832 he was elected a member of Congress from the Essex district. 
He declined a re-election, and in 1834 removed to Boston, to devote himself 
to his profession. He soon took a position among the most eminent lawyers 
at the Suffolk bar ; and for seven years his legal services were in continual 
demand. 

In 184t, on the retirement of Mr. Webster from the United States 
Senate, he was elected to fill his place by a large majority of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. After he resigned his seat in the Senate, he gave 
himself up wholly to his profession. 

He was, for a time, Kegentof the Smithsonian Institute, but resigned the 
posifcion. 

The country has produced but few men who ranked higher as an orator, 
and a close, logical reasoner, than the Hon. Kufus Choate» ** the great 
Massachusetts lawyer." 

He died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, while ou his vay to Europe for his 
health, July 12, 1859. 



03. SAMUEL 'APPLETON, 

Savuel Appleton, one of the mercAant princes of BostonTwho for 
many years commanded the respect of all the citizens of that busy city, and 
whose charities, by thousands, have fallen, like refreshing rain, on many a 
blighted heart, was bom in New Ipswich, New Hampshire, June 22, 1766. 
His early edacation was acquired at a district school, and completed at six- 
teen years of age. He worked on the farm with his father until he was 
twenty-two. 

Believing that a mercantile life would be more congenial to his tastes, 
he decided to become a merchant. After trying the country a few years, 
he removed to Boston, where he was remarkably successful. 

He began business on the principle that a straightforward, open, and 
honest course was the best, nay, the only one, and he never forsook it. 

No man ever lived a life of trade in a more honorable manner. His con- 
fidence in man was almost unlimited. 

Bev. Mr. Peabody once said to him: ''Mr. Appleton, what is your 
opinion of the honesty of mankind ?" " Very favorable,** he replied ; " very 
gfenerally, I think, they mean to be honest. I have never in my life met 
with more than three or four oases in which I thought a man intended to 
be dishonest in dealing with me.** 

As early as 1828, feeling that his wealth was sufficient, he resolved that 
his fortune should no longer be increased, and he devoted his whole income 
to charity. Reserving a fair amount to support the expenses of his house- 
hold, ana to gratify a i^iB for travel, he consecrated the balance sacredly 
to the purpose of making^glad the hearts of the widow and fatherless, and 
aiding the destitute. Thus his charities amounted in the last years of his 
life to tens of thousands annually. The poor wore sought out and relieved. 
None ever left his door empty-handed, who could show that they really re- 
quired assistance. 

The following anecdote illustrates the nice sense of justice always cher- 
ished by Mr. Appleton : 

A favorite nephew, to whom he had bequeathed in his will a large pro- 
portional amount of his estate, died before him ; and, by the terms of the 
will, a half-sister, between whom and Mr. Appleton there was no blood- 
relationship, became entitled to these bequests. 

The executor called Mr. Appleton*s attention to the fact, thinking that 
he might wish to make some change in the disposition of his property. 
After taking the subject into full consideration, his reply was: ''if, in the 
other world, there is any knowledge of what is done in this, I should not 
like to have my nephew, whom I loved and trusted, find that my first act, 
on learning his death, is the revocation, or curtailment, of a bequest made 
in his favor, and which, if ho had survived me, would have eventually bene- 
fited her who was nearest and dearest to him.** 

Mr. Appleton*s death ocourred on the 12th of July, 1853, in the oighty- 
Gighth year of his age. 



94. DANIEL S. DICKINSON. 

BunsL S. Dickinson was bom, September 11, 1800, at Gk>6hen, Litch- 
field County, ConnecUcut. 

In 1807 his father's family- removed to Chenango County, New York, 
when, with no better advantages than those offered by the common school, 
Daniel educated himself, not only as a school-teacher, but, by the time he 
was of age, had mastered the Latin language, and the higher branches of 
mathematics, and other sciences. 

In 1822 he married a lady of fine intellectual attainments, and turning 
his attention to the study of the law, was admitted to the bar in 1828, and 
entered upon the practice of his profession at Binghampton, K. T., success- 
fully competing with the ablest lawyers of the State. 

in 183tS he was elected to the State Senate for four years, and, though 
one of the youngest members, he speedily became the leader of his party — 
the Democratic. He was, also, President of the Court for the Correction of 
Errors. 

In 1843 he was elected, by a large majority, Lioutenant-Qovemor of the 
State of New Tork ; and in that capacity, as President of the Senate, then 
constituting the above Court, gave h^uent opinions of importance. 

In 1844 he was chosen an Elector of President of the United States, 
casting his vote for Polk and Dallas. The same year he was elected to the 
United States Senate, and took an important part in the debates of that 
body, and was Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

In 1852 he received the vote of Virginia for the Presidency, at the Bal- 
timore Convention, but declined in favor of General Cass, in a speech re- 
markable for its classic taste and style. 

President Pierce nominated him as Collector of the Port of New York, 
but this lucrative post he also declined. ^ 

At the close of his Senatorial term, he resumed with energy the practice 
of his profession ; and, on the commencement of the Bebellion, he arrayed 
himself with alacrity on the side of the Union. It was now that his voice 
was heard arousing his countrymen to the defense of the Government ; and 
some estimation may be formed of his labors when it is known that he de- 
livered, for the Union cause, no less than one hundred addresses, each pre- 
senting distinct and eloquent features. 

In 1861 he was nominated by the Republican party for Attorney-General 
of the State, and was elected by about one hundred thousand majority votes. 
I^TCsident Lincoln nominated him to settle the Oregon question, which 
honor he declined ; and Governor Eenton tendered him the Judgeship of the 
Court of Appeals, which he also declined. 

One of the last acts of President Lincoln was to offer him the office of 
United States District Attorney for the Southern District of New York, 
which he accepted, and the duties of which he continued to perform almost 
up to the day of his death. 

As a debater, Mr. Dickinson was among the first — ^being clear, profound, 
and logical in argument. His speeches were frequently enriched by classical 
and Scriptural quotations, evincing the g^eat extent of his reading. Socially, 
he was one of the most entertaining of companions. His chief characteris- 
tic, brought out by the great events of the close of his life, was his honest 
and exalted patriotism. He died in the City of New York, April 12, 18G6. 



95. DANIEL' BOONE. 

Daniel Boone, the hardy and bravo pioneer, and founder of Kentucky, 
was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 1748. 

While yet a mere boy, his father moved with him to North Carolina. 
The wild and daring spirit, love of adventure, and fearless intrepidity 
which characterized his maturer life, were displayed very early. ' 

On the 1st day of May, 17($0, Boone, with a lew neighbors, started for 
the Western wilderness, and at length located on the banks of the Bed 
Kiver, in Kentucky. 

He was several times taken prisoner by the Indians, but he had the tact 
to conciliate them, and the ingenuity to contrive his escape. 

Enduring much by reason of hunger and privation, toiling early and 
late to reduce the savage waste to a condition of cultivation, he acquired 
such a passion for his wild and adventurous life, tiiat when, in 1702, Ken- 
tucky was admitted into the Union, he struck out further into the wilder- 
ness, and settled in St. Charles, Missouri, forty-five miles above St. Louis. 

Being asked why he left the comforts of a home he had redeemed from 
savage life, for the renewed trials of a wilderness home, he replied : ** Oh, I 
am too crowded ; I must have more elbow-room I" 

He was often employed by the Government on missions of hostile and 
friendly intent amon? the Indians, in all of which he exhibited a statesman- 
ship and courage which won for him the approval of his employers and the 
admiration of his savage foes. He resided in his last home about fifteen 
years, when, losing his wife, who had shared with him all his perilous life, 
ho went to spend the remnant of his days with his son. Major Nathan 
Bo mo, whore he died in 1822. 

While residing in North Carolina, being about eighteen years of age, he, 
in company with another youth, got up a " fire-hunt,^ which is conducted 
as follows : One of the party rides through the forest, with a lighted torch 
swinging above his head, while the other lies in covert, and gives a signal 
wlien he descries a deer for the other to hold the torch stationary, which 
fixes the eyes of the wondering animal upon it, when he plants a ball bet 
tween them, and the deer falls a victim to its own curiosity. On this occat 
sion, Boone was in covert, when he saw a pair of eyes through the dim 
shade of the trees, leveled his rifle, and gave the signal, when, to his aston- 
ishment, the animal turned and fled, and the brave hunter sprung from his 
hiding-place, and pursued the game over hill and valley, brake and thicket, 
until, at length, the affrighted and pursued object rushed into the house of 
his newly-settled neighbor, Ryan, followed by Boone, of whose confusion 
wo may judgo when he saw the object of his pursuit fainting with terror in 
the old man^s arms, for it was his beautiful and only daughter. 

We need not relate how he wooed and won the fair Rebecca, who came 
so near being the victim of his bullet. 

Boone's life was full of romantic and adventurous exploits. While away 
from his home in Kentucky, three Indians took his daughter and two other 
young ladies prisoners. Returning home, he commenced the pursuit alone, 
overtook the party the following day, and, slaying two of the Indians, ro< 
tnrned to the fort, bringing the fair captives with him. 



96. SILAS WEIGHT. 

Silas "Wright, the 12th Governor of the State of New York, was bom 
in Amherst, Massachusetts, May 24, 1795. 

His father removed to "Waybridge, Vermont, when he was but a year old, 
where he was brought up on a farm. His rare natural endowments, pru- 
dence, discernment, and good^udgment, early attracted his father's notice, 
and he determined to give him a liberal education. Accordingly, he entered 
an academy when he was fourteen years of age, and graduated at Middle- 
bury College in 1815. 

Self-reliance was early taught him, and it became one of the brightest 
traits of his character. 

He took a deep interest in the political questions that excited the public 
mind during the War of 1812, and took sides with the republican party. 

He studied law in Albany, and commenced its practice in Canton, New 
York, where he always resided. 

Law, with him, was common sense. He always gave a plain, sensible 
reason for his opinion on any subject. 

In State poiiticM, he was an ardent anti-Clinton man, or Bucktail, and a 
warm admirer of Mr. Van Buren. 

He was appointed to the office of Surrogate for St. Lawrence County, 
February 24, 1821 ; elected State Senator in 1824, and Member of Congress 
in 1827. 

Upon matters of finance he was always at home. He was placed upon 
the Committee of Manufactures, and reported the Tariff bill of 1828, and 
supported it in several able speeches. His ablest effort was made on the 
6th of March, and commanded great attention. He afterward regretted his 
vote, and pronounced it a great error. 

He wse a cordial and influential supx>orter of Andrew Jackson in 1828. 
In 1829 he filled the office of Comptroller of the State of New York, and 
January 4, 1833, was elected United States Senator, to fill the place of Gov- 
ernor Marcy. 

He sustained President Jackson in his removal of the United States de- 
posits from the United States Bank to the State !^uiks, and recommended 
the Independent Treasury system to Mr. Van Buren in 1837. 

He continued United States Senator until 1844, when he was elected 
€k)vemor of New York by the Democratic party. 

He was offered the nomination of Vice-President with Mr. Polk, but re- 
fused to accept it. 

He retired from the Gubernatorial chair in 1846 to his f{inn« where he 
died, August 27, 1847, of disease of the heart. 



97. LEWIS CASS. 

Lewis Cass was bom in Exeter, New Hampshire, October 9, 1782. 
Having received his education at the far-famed academy of his native vil- 
lage, at the early age of seven teon, ho crossed the Alleghany Mountains on 
foot to seek a homo in " the land of promise" — ^the " great West," then an 
almost unexplored wilderness. . 

He settled in Marietta, Ohio, in 1799, studied law with Governor Meigs, 
was admitted to the bar in 1802, and became successful and disting^iished. 
Elected to the Legislature of Ohio in 180G, he was active and prominent in that 
body, and originated the bill which arrested the proceedings of Aaron Burr ; 
and, as stated by Mr. Jefferson, was the first blow given to what is known 
as *'Burr'8 Conspiracy." In 1807 he was appointed, by Mr. Jefferson, Marshal 
of the State, and held this office till the later part of 1811, when he volun- 
teered to repel Indian aggressions on the frontier. 

He was elected Colonel of the Third Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, and 
entered the military service of the United States at the commencement of 
the War of 1812. Having, by a difficult march, reached Detroit, he was dis- 
dinguished for energy, activity, and courage. He urged the immediate 
invasion of Canada, and was the author of the proclamation of that event. 
He was the first to land in arms on the enemy's shore, and, with a detach- 
ment of troops, fought and won the first battle — that of Toronto. At tho 
subsequent capitulation of Detroit he was absent on important service ; but, 
though not present, he was involved in it, and became, with the rest, a 
prisoner of war. This greatly mortified him, and, for a time, terminated 
his activity. On being exchanged or released from parole, he was promoted 
to Brigadier in the Regular Army^ and Major-General of the Ohio Volunteers, 
when he again repaired to the frontier and joined the army for the recovery 
of Michigan. Being at that time without a command, he served and dis- 
tinguished himself as a Volunteer Aid to General Harrison at the battle of 
the Thames, which retrieved the previous reverses of the American arms on 
the frontier. In 1818 he was apx>olnted, by President Madison, Military 
Grovemor of Michigan, which position he held until 1831, establishing law 
and order, preserving peace between the whites and the Indians, and advanc- 
ing the resources and prosperity of the country. .. 

Few Americans have been more extensively and successfully engaged 
in that delicate and difficult kind of diplomacy, " negotiations with Indian 
tribes," than Mr. Cass, he having assisted at no less than ten councils with 
the red men of the wilderness. In 1831 he was called by President Jackson 
to his Cabinet, as Secretary of War. In 1836 he was appointed Minister to 
France, in which capacity he rendered eminent and valuable service by his 
celebrated protest against the " Quintuple Treaty," which, under the pretext 
of breaking up the slave trade, provided for an indiscriminate search on the 
high seas. He resigned in 1842, and was elected to the United States Senate 
in 184t>, which place he resigned on being nominated by the Democratic 
party for President, in 1848. ^ . . 

Being defeated, he was again elected to the Senate, in 1849. In this posi- 
tion he greatlv distinguished himself as an able, eloquent, and ready 
debater. In 1857 he was appointed, by President Buchanan, Secretary of 
State, which position he held until December, 1860, when he resigned, be- 
cause Mr. Buchanan refused to reinforce Fort Moultrie, and retired to 
Detroit, never afterward taking active part in public affairs. ^ 

Mr. Cass was extremely temperate in his habits, never, in the slightest 
degree, indulging in the use of ardent spirits. , He died, June 17, 186u./ 



98, CHARLES G. ATHERTON. 

Charles G-. Atherton was bom in Amherst, New Hampsliire, in 1804. 
His early education was received at home. His mother, a woman of uncom- 
mon gift and piety, assumed the whole charge of her son's education, and 
taught him the rudiments of the English as well as the Latin tongue. 

When of a suitable age to be sent from home, he went to the Academy 
at Lancaster, Massachusetts, at that time a school of much celebrity, and 
under the charge of Jared Sparks, the remowned biographical historian. 

Here he remained until 1817, when, losing his mother, he returned home ; 
and, finishing his preparations for college in his fath«r*s office, entered Har- 
vard University, in 1818, and graduated in 1822. He immediately began the 
study of law in his father*s office ; was admitted to the bar in 1825 ; and 
opened an office in Dunstable, N. H. (In 1836 the name of this town was 
changed to Nashua.) 

Here, for the space of four years, he assiduously applied himself to the 
duties of his profession, and had the satisfaction of fmding his business 
widely extending, and his fame as a lawyer rapidly rising at the bar of his 
native State. 

In 1820 he was nominated by the Democratic party as a candidate for 
State Representative, but failed to be elected. 

The next year, however, he was elected ; and the two following suffered 
defeat ; but was chosen Clerk of the Senate for both those years. In 1833 
he was re-elected to the House of Representatives, and was called upon to 
preside over the deliberations of that body. 

He was re-elected in 1834, '35, and '36, and in each year was chosen Speaker 
— an office he filled with great dignity and impartiality, as well as with the 
entire approbation of the House. In 1837, Mr. Atherton was transferred to 
the United States House of Representatives, holding his seat until 1842, 
when he was elected to the United States Senate for six years. 

Having served out his term to the entire satisfaction of his constituency 
in the Granite State, as well as to the party generally, in the country, he 
retired to Nashua in 1849, and engaged in the active duties of his profes- 
sion, where he acquired considerable celebrity as a sound lawyer and an 
able advocate. 

In 1852 he was elected once more to the upper branch of Congress, and 
took his seat on the 4th of March following. 

He did not live, however, to serve out his term, for on the 15th day of 
November of that year he died, in the fiftieth year of his age. 



99. JOHN DAVIS. 

John Davis was bom in Northboro', Massachusetts, January 18, 1787. 

He went through the ordinary preparation, and entered Yale College in 
1808, and graduated with much credit to himself in 1812. After- a duo 
course of legal reading, he opened a law office in Worcester, Mass., in 1815. 

Rising steadily in his profession, his unselfish and honest course of life 
elevated him to a high position in the esteem of all who knew him. 

He took a deep and lively interest in all the institutions of his adapted 
town, and his voice, his influence, and his example, were ever on the side of 
all great reforms. 

Education received his fostering care, while the Asylum for the Insane 
and the Antiquarian Society, which had been established in Worcester, 
became the objects of his patronage and practical solicitude. 

He commenced his political career in 1825 as Kepresentative to the Con- 
gress of the United States, which position he held eight years. 

Here he soon experienced the proud satisfaction of knowing that the 
weight of moral character is more than that of mere political influence. 
He commanded the entire respect of both parties, and when he rose to 
address the Chair, he received the silent and respectful attention of all 
parts of the House. 

In 1834, he was chosen Governor of Massachusetts, and was re-elected in 
1835. In 1836 he was elected to the United States Senate, and in 1841 was 
again chosen Gk>vemor, which office he held for three successive terms. 

On the death of Senator Bates, he was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of that gentleman in the United States Senate, and was re-elected for a 
second term to the same bodv for six years, at the expiration of which time 
he retired to the bosom of his family to spend the evening of his days, free 
from the entanglements of politics and the labors and vexations of public 
office, and to repose on his well-earned laurels. He did not live long to en- 
joy that repose, for he died suddenly, at Worcester, April 10, 1854, aged 
sixty-seven. 

The name of John Davis was a synonym of all that was noble and manly 
in life. It passed into a by-word and a proverb, until he was known every- 
where in the whole land as *' Honest John Davis." He attained this fame 
by a long and uninterrupted course of single, straightforward, honest deal- 
ing in all the actions of his life. 

He was, for thirty years, mixed up with the principal political actors of 
our country, without a soil or stain, nor even a mark of the fire on his moral 
robes. 
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100. EDWABD EVEEETT, 

Edward Everett was bom in Dorchester, Massachusetts, in April, 
1704. 

He entered Harvard College at the age of thirteen, and graduated at 
seventeen, with the higher honors of his class. Having studied divinity, 
he was ordained pastor of Brattle Square Unitarian Society, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he officiated for two years, with great popularity. 
Here he acquired the habit of " memoritor** speaking, for which he was 
always after so remarkable — not having been known, in a single instance, 
to consult his notes for over a quarter of a century. 

In 1814, having accepted the cffice of Greek Professorship of Harvard 
College, he traveled in Europe four years, spending more than two years at 
the famous University of Gottingen. On his return, in 1819, he entered 
at once upon the duties of his Professorship, in the discharge of which he 
won the reputation of being the first Greek scholar of the age. 

He soon after became editor of the Noi^th American Review^ and infused 
into its d^ing pages new life, elevating its literary tone and character, and 
vindicating ^American principles and institutions against British travelers 
and critics. 

In 1824 he delivered the annual oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The peroration (being dedicated 
to Lafayette, who was present) touched a chord of sympathy which brought 
the whole audience rising to their feet, and, with tears of gratitude, gave 
the veteran hero such a welcome shout as none but patriot hearts ever feel, 
and patriot lips express. 

In 1825 he was sent to Congress from the Middlesex district, and con- 
tinued to occupy his seat for ten years. In 1835 he retired from Congress, 
and was elected GU^vcmor of Massachusetts for four successive years. In 
1841 he was appointed Minister to England, for which position he was pre- 
eminently qualified. 

On his return, in 1845, he was elected President of Harvard College, 
which position he resigned in 1849. On the death of Daniel Webster, in 
1852, ho was appointed Secretary of State, by President Filmore, which 
office he resigned for a seat in the United States Senate. This position he 
also resigned in 1855. He afterward added to his reputation by delivering 
orations on the Life of Washington, and other topics, all being for charita- 
ble purposes. 

He was the intimate friend of Daniel Webster, and wrote the best life 
extant of that distinguished man. 

In 1860 he was nominated for Vice-President, by the Union party, but 
was defeated. Mr. Everett's greatest days were his last. He then broke 
away from his own traditions and associations, and mounted to that wise, 
large patriotism which has guided twenty loyal millions to life and glory. 
He waited not till victory crowned our arms, but in those first days his 
clarion voice sounded over the land for the victory of our arms. 

His voice was last heard January 12, 18G5, for the relief of the Savannah 
sufferers, where he caught a cold that terminated his life, January 15, 1865. 



101. JOHN J. OEITTENDEN. 

John J. Crittenden was born in September, 1786, in Woodford 
Gonnty, Kentucky. When quite young he entered the army, and during 
the war of 1812 he served as Major, under General Hopkins, and as aid-do- 
camp to G-ovemor Shelby, at the battle of the Thames. After studying 
law, he opened an office in Frankfort, Kentucky, where he speedily rose to 
a high position in his profession. He served a number of years in the 
State Legislature, and was chosen Speaker. 

His uncommon talents, combined with the ease and fluency of his public 
address, made him a popular man with his party ; while his sound judg- 
ment, and powers of close, cogent argument, marked him as a growing 
lawyer and budding statesman. 

In 1817 he was elected by the Whig party to the Senate of the United 
States. 

After two years' service he returned to Frankfort, and for the space of 
sixteen years devoted himself to the duties of his profession, and rose to 
the highest rank as a lawyer, being retained in all the most difficult and 
abstruse legal questions which came before the courts of Kentucky. During 
this period he occasionally served in the Legislature. 

In 1885 he was once more called into public life by an election to the 
United States Senate, from which time he continued to serve his country in 
various capacities until his death. He occupied his seat in the Senate for 
six years, and in 1841 was appointed, by President Harrison, Attorney- 
General of the United States ; but, in September, 1841, Mr. Tyler having 
succeeded General Harrison to the Presidencv, he resigned, with other 
members of the Cabinet, and retired to private life. 

He was soon, however, called, by the Legislature, to resume his seat in 
the Senate of the United States, in 1842, to fill an unexpired term ; and was 
again elected, to serve for six years from 184<i ; but, in 1848, having received 
the Whig nomination for Gk>vemor of Kentucky, he retired from the Senate, 
and was elected to that office, which he held until his appoin:tment as Attoxw 
ney-General by President Filmore. 

This position he held throughout that administration, discharging its 
duties with a fidelity and ability alike honorable to himself and the Gk>vem- 
ment he helped to administer. He was again elected to the United States 
Senate in 1855, for the term ending March 4, 1861, and was, when he re- 
tired, the oldest member of that body. 

He was elected, in 1860, a Representative from Kentucky to the Thirty- 
seventh Congress. 

Daring the excitement in Congress preceding the seceding of the South- 
ern States, Mr. Crittenden brought forward his plan of adjusting the diffi- 
cult}^ which were designated as **The Crittenden Compromise Measures." 
They were not accepted, and when the Rebellion commenced, Mr. Crittenden 
was found on the side of the Union. He died July 25, 1863. 



102. ALBEET S.. JOHNSTON. 

(General At^bert Sidney Johnston was bom in the year 1803, in Macon. 
County, Ken tucky, and received Hs early education at_tlie Transylyania 
University, in that State. 

At the age of nineteen he entered the West Point ~ academy as a cadet, 
and graduated on the 30th of June, 1826. He was breveted Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Second Infantry, but was subsequently transferred, in 1827, 
to the Sixth Infantry, and served as Adjutant of his regiment from 1828 to 
1833. From May 8 to the year 1833, he was Aid to Brigadier-Greneral At- 
kinson. '" "" ' ~ _ ^ 

On the Slst of May, 1834, he resigned his commission in the Hegular 
Army, and went to reside in Missouri. 

In 1830 he emigrated to Texas, arriving there shortly after the battle of 
San Jacinto. There, alone, and perfectly unknown, he determined to begin 
a new career. . At the time he entered Texas, an intestine war was ragins*, 
and, without hesitation, he entered the Bepublican army, in General KusVa 
division, as a private soldier. The General speedily discovered his abilities, 
and made him Adjutant-General of his command. Subsequently, he was 
made senior Brigadier-General of the Texan army, and was appointed to 
succeed General Felix Houston in the chief command. 

In 1838 he was chosen Secretary of War of the new Kepublio, under 
President Lamar ; and the following year he organized an expedition against 
the Oherokees, seven hundred strong, who were defeated at a battle on the 
Neuches. ^ 

"In 1840 he retired from the service, and settled on a plantation in Bra- 
zonia County, near Galveston. Here he remained, quietly attending to his 
new home, until the Mexican War broke out, in 1846, when, at the request 
of General Taylor, he allowed his daring spirit to again find vent in the 
battle-field, and was elected Colonel of the First Texas Begiment, serving 
as such from June 18, to August 24, 1846, when he was appointed Aid and 
Inspector-General to General Butler, and in that capacity he was in the 
famous battle of Monterey ; where, during the fight, his horse was three 
times shot under him. 

On the declaration of peace, he retired to his farm ; but, on the 3l8t of Oc- 
tober, 1849 he was appointed, by President Taylor, Paymaster of the Regular 
Army, with rank of Major. Li the fall of 1857, he was appointed by President 
Buchanan to the command of the Utah Expedition, sent to quell the Mor- 
mons, who had shown much disturbance, where, for his ability, zeal, and 
energy, he was breveted BrigadieivGreneral (dating from November, 1847)^ 
and full Commander of the Military District of Utah, and was afterward 
sent to California. 

When Texas seceded, he resigned his commission, joined the Confederate 
army, and was assigned to the command of the Department of Kentucky, 
with headquarters at Bowling Green. 

The fall of Fort Donaldson made the evacuation of Bowling Green imper- 
ative, and he joined General Beauregard at Corinth, where their united 
forces were prepared, early in April, to strike a heavy blow at the enemy, 
which was attempted on the field of Shiloh. 

Greneral Johnston was in the advance, driving the «nemy before him, 
when, at two o'clock of April 6, 1862, a minnie-ball cut the artery of his leg. 
Still he rode on, until, from loss of blood, he fell exhausted, and, at half-past 
two, quietly breathed his last. Thus, early in the war, died one of the most 
fearless soldiers and ablest generals of the Rebel army. 



103. GEN. JOHN SEDGWICK. 

Gbn. John Sedgwick was bom at Cornwall^ Gonneotiout, in 1815, 
graduated at West Point, in 1837 ; was breveted Major and Captain for ffal« 
lant conduct in the Mexican War ; and at the breaking out of tne Bebellion 
held the position of Lieutenant in the United States Oayalry ; soon promoted 
to Colonel of the 4th Cavalry; and, in August, 1861, was commissioned 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers. As commander of the 3d Division of 
Sumner*s Corps he participated in tlie Peninsular campaign, and particularly 
distinguished himself at Fair Oaks. 

Ho was wounded at Antietam, promoted to Major-General of Volunteers 
in December, 1862, and to the command of the 6th Army Corps in February, 
1803. During the Ghancellorsville campaign he stormed and captured St. 
Marie Heights in tlie rear of Fredericksburg ; and, subsequently, after hard 
fighting against overwhelming numbers, succeeded in crossing the Rap- 
pahannock with his command. He had an honorable share in we Gettys- 
burg campaign ; and, in November, 1868, was publicly thanked by General 
Meade for a well-executed movement on the Bapidan, by which he captured 
a whole Rebel division, with several guns and colors, and compelled JJeo to 
retreat beyond the river. 

He took an active and important share in the battles of the Wilderness, 
with which General Grant began his advance upon Richmond, in May, 1864. 
On Friday, the 6th, the second dav of the fight, his corps was suddenly and 
fiercely assailed, and nearly two brigades under his command were swept 
awav. The whole right wing, and, indeed, the whole army was in imminent 
peril, but Sedgwick, by incessant exertion and personal exposure, rallied his 
troops, and finally repulsed the enemy. On Saturday and Sunday the fight- 
ing was frequent and less severe. 

On Monday, there was comparative quiet. The army was entrenched 
near Spottsylvania Court-House, and Gheneral Sedgwick walked out to the 
advance of his breast-works to superintend the placing of his artillery. 
A constant humming of bullets from the Rebel sharp-shooters about this 
place, caused the soldiers in the works to dudg^ and duck their heads. 
The General smiled at them good-naturedly, and said, *' Who ever hoard of 
a soldier dodging a bullet P Why, they could not hit an elephant at this 
distance." There was a laugh at this, and the General was still smiling at 
the banter, when one of his staff hoard the buzz of a bullet culminate in 
what seemed an explosion, close by his side, ''That must have been an 
explosive bullet, General,'' he said. No answer. But as the General turned 
his face toward the officer, a sad smile was upon it ; in another instant he 
fell backward, lifeless — the bullet had entered his brain ! Thus died. May 
9, 1864, one of the best examples of a practioal soldier this war has pro- 
duced. 

General Sedgwick was a bachelor; and probably on account of the ab- 
sence of marital ties, he attached himself more strongly to those with whom 
he was connected in the intimate relations of the camp. He lived among 
his staff like a father among children. He was exceedingly quiet in his 
deportment, and in matters pertaining to his profession he was fully posted. 

He thoroughly understood all the duties of a soldier, and could handle 
his corps with a prompi^ude and decision not excelled by any other com- 
mander. His faithful performance of duty was instigated by a love of the 
profession, no^ from ambition for renown or position : for both had been 
offerecl })imt 



104. GENEEAL W. J. WOETH. 

W. J. Worth was bom in "New York in 1794. His early education waft 
plain and limited. At the age of fifteen he commenced his career as clerk 
to a merchant in Hudson, New York. Three years later, on the breaking* 
out of the war of 1812, he enlisted in the ranks as a private isoldier. He 
did not long remain in that humble station. ELis skill and energy, as well 
as his invincible courage, which even then began to appear, did not go 
unnoticed by his superiors, and he was, in a short time, promoted to a 
Lieutenancy in the Twenty-Third Regiment. 

His military career fairly commenced at the battle of Chippewa, where 
his valor was rewarded by the brevet of Captain ; and at the sanguinary 
battle of Lundy's Lane, his sword won for him a Major's commission. 8<> 
rapidly did he rise, that in two years after he entered the ranks as a private, 
we iind him spurring his charger across the field as a commissioned officer. 

On the promulgation of peace. Colonel "Worth was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Military School at West Point, which office he held until he 
was sent to FloridA to succeed General Armistead, in 1841. 

On assuming command in Florida, Colonel Worth immediately com- 
menced the most active and energetic measures; and on the 17th of April, 
1842, he forced the Indians to battle at Polaklaklaba, and so thoroughly 
whipped them that they could not afterwards be induced to meet him in 
anything like a fair fight. For his gallantry on this occasion he was bre- 
vetted Brigadier-General. 

On the commencement of hostilities in Mexico, General Worth waa 
detached to Corpus Christ! to join General Taylor. Dissatisfied with his 
relative position, he hastened to Washington, and resigned his commission. 
In the meantime, the gallant actions of Palo Alto and Besaca de la Palma 
had been telegraphed to the capital. Stung by remorse, that he should 
have suffered such fair fields whereon to gather laurels to escape him, he 
canceled his resignation, and, flying back to Mexico, reached the army 
while it was investing Monterey, 

Dividing his army into nearly two equal divisions, General Taylor lead* 
ing one, gave the other to the gallant Worth. They led their forces against 
the town in opposite directions. Worth carried all the forts on the Saltillo 
Koad, and entered the streets just as the town capitulated to General Taylor, 
who had reached the Plaza on the other side. For his exploits here. Worth 
was made Brevet Major^General. At Molina Del Bey, by almost superhu'? 
man efforts, he assaulted and successfully carried that nearly impregnable 
fortress. He also fought with distinction at Cerro Gordo, Cherubusoov 
and at the storming of the gates of Mexico. 

After facing death on so many battle-fields, he fell a victim to cholera^ 
at San Antonia de Bexar, Texas, May 7, 1849. 

After Taylor and Scott, he was, perhaps, the most efficient — certainly^ 
the most popular— of the Generals in the war with Mexico. 



105. JAMES S. WARDSWOETH. 

James S« Wardsworth was bom in Geneseo, New York, October 80, 
1807. He was eduoated at Harvard and Yale Colleges, and studied law 
with MoKeon & I>ennlston, at Albany, and afterward with Daniel Webster. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1888, to which profession, however, he 
did not give much of his time, for, having inherited an immense estate in 
ono of the finest regions of Western New York, he devoted himself chiefly 
to its improvement. 

Although he never held office, he took a lively interest in the politioal 
quoKtions of the day, and became a prominent member of the BepubUcan. 
party. 

On the withdrawal of the seceding States from the Union, he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to the Peace Conference which met in 
Washington, February 4, 1801. 

He iSterward, on the breaking out of the Bebellion, embarked heartily 
in the cause of the Union, and was proposed by Governor Morgan for a 
Major-Generalship, but he waived the honor in favor of General Dix. 

He served as volunteer aid to General McDowell at the first battle of 
Bull Run, displaying great gallantry and coolness, and, after having his 
horse shot under him, seized the colors of a panic-stricken regiment, and 
called u pon the men to ** rally once more for the glorious Old Flag,** August 
0, 1861, he was commissioned Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and in 
March, 186d, was appointed Military Governor of the District of Columbia, 
and commander of the forces for the defense of Washington. 

That year he was nominated for Governor of New York, but was defeated 
by Horatio Seymour. 

In December, 1862, he was assigned to the command of the Eleventh 
Army Corps, and took part in the battle of Chanoellorsville, under General 
Hooker. At Gettysburg he commanded the First Division of the First 
CorpH, and distingiiished himself by personal daring, and skillful manage- 
ment of his troops. 

On the first day of Grant's battles in the Wilderness, May 5, 1864, his 
division lost nearly a third of its numbers. On the next day, the 0th, he 
was ordered to attack A. F. Hill. 

For more than an hour the conflict raged fearfully ; success appeared to 
waver; and, finally. General Wardsworth ordered his men to charge. He 
was answered by cheer upon cheer, for his men knew that when gray 
headed *' Pap Wardsworth*' rode into the fight, there was fighting to be 
done. 

Spurring his horse to the front, he was in the act of leading his troops, 
hat in hand, when a bullet struck him in the forehead, killing him instantly. 
May 0, 1.864. 



106. JESSE L. RENO. 

Jessk L. Beno, Major-General of Volunteers in the United States 
Army, was bom in Virginia, in 1825. He was appointed a cadet in the 
Military Academy at West Point, from Pennsylvania, and graduated in 
1846, and commissioned Brevet Second Lieutenant in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

He served with distinction in the Mexican War, and was promoted for 
gallantly at Cerro Gordo. He commanded a howitzer battery at the storm- 
ing of Ghcpultepec, in which engagement he was severely wounded, and 
breveted Gaptain. At the close of the war he was appointed Assistant-Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at West Point, where he remained but a short time, 
and was then appointed Secretary of the Board of Artillery. 

He was subsequently connected with the coast survey, and, upon with- 
drawing from that service, assisted in the construction of a military road 
from Big Sioux to St. Paul. 

He was promoted to be First Lieutenant of Ordnance, March 3, 1853. 
In 1854 he was stationed at the Frankford Arsenal, at Bridesburg, Penn., 
where he remained about three years ; and then accompanied General John- 
ston to Utah, as Ordnance Officer. He was stationed at the Mount Vernon 
arsenal in 1859, and, afterward, at Fort Leavenworth. 

In July, 1860, he was made Gaptain of Ordnance, and, in November, 
1861, Brigadier^eneral of Volunteers. He commanded the Second Brigade 
in Bumside's expedition to North Garolina ; was distinguished at the battle 
of Koanoko Island for the gallantry with which he led the attack against 
Fort Barton; participated in the capture of Newbem, and other important 
military operations, and in July, 1862, was ordered to reinforce General 
McGlellan, on the Peninsula, About this time he was promoted to be 
Major-General of Volunteers, his commission dating from April 26. Sub- 
sequently, he was sent to Fredericksburg, whence he joined General 
Pope, then commanding the Army of Virginia, and took part in the actions 
near Manassas, at the closa of August, 1862. 

At the battle of South Mountain, his division was in advance, and was 
engaged during the whole day. General Keno was conspicuous for his gal- 
lantry and activity, and the success of the day was greatly owing to his 
efforts. He was shot, while gfiving orders, early in the evening of Septem- 
ber. 14, 1862. He was engaged at the moment in observing the enemy's 
movements, by the aid of a glass, and was struck in the spine by a musket- 
ball, lodging in his breast. 

Thus closed the career of one of thd bravest and most useful officers of 
the Union army, who, to his honor be it noted, though bom a Virginian, 
like many other Southerners, rose superior to sectional feelings, and felt the 
fire of a higher patriotism in their devotion to their whole country. 



107. EDWIN V. SUMNER. 

Major-Gkneral Edwtn V. Sumner was born in Boston, Massaohusetts, 
in tho yoar 1700. He was oduoated at the academy at Milton, and, without 
graduating at West Point, entered the army, under the patronage of tho 
Commander-in-Chief, General Jaoob Brown, in 1819, as Second Lieutenant 
of Infantry. 

He served in the Black Hawk war witli credit, and was transferred to 
tho Second Dragoons, with the rank of Captain. This brought him into 
active service on the Western frontier, as an Indian fighter, wliero he 
acquired a high reputation. In 1888, Sumner was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Oavalry School of Practice at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 
Here his proYioua experi^noe and energetic character made him an efiOloient 
officer. 

It was not until after twenty-seven years of military service, in 1840, 
that he attained the rank of Major. 

The Mexican war now offered him an opportunity for exhibiting his 
abilities. He was with Scott's army from its landing till the conquest of 
the oapitol, and highly distinguished himself whererer an opportunity 
offered — at the bridge of Medolin, near Vera Gnu ; in the assault on Cerro 
Gordo, where he was wounded, and for hin gallantry breveted Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; at Molino del Key, where he held his position and kept five thousand 
Mexican Lancers in check, under a constant nre, and contributed greatly to 
the success of tho American army, and was breveted Colonel. In 1851,^52, 
and *53 he was in command of New Mexico. 

I'x 1854 he visited Europe, on official business, to report on improve- 
ments in the Cavalry service. 

Again employed on the frontier, he conducted a successful expedition 
against the Cheyenne warriom in Kansas, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of tho Western Department, rendering efficient service by his energy 
and moderation during the Kansas troubles. 

The Rebellion brought this able and well-tried officer to a position more 
worthy of his claims. He waa appointed to the vacancy made by tho 
treason of Twiggs, and sent to tho Department of the Pacific ; but was re- 
called, in 1863, to active service in the Army of the Potomac. 

In the campaign of the Peninsula, he "Wbs activelT employed, and tamed 
the fortunes of tno day, in the repulse of the Confederates, at Fair Oaks. 
He was highly distinguished in the Seven Days' Battles, and was there 
again wounded. 

Having received the rank of Major-General of Volunteers, and Brevet 
Major-General in tho Regular army, he took command of the Second Corns 
in the brief campaign in Maryland, in September, 1802, when, at tho bloody 
battle of Antietam, ne was again woundea. 

He wiis with Burnside at Fredericksburg, his division being the first to 
cross the Rappahannock. Its attacks upon the enemy*A position were made 
with the greatest gallantry, and reported the heaviest losses. He was next 
ftp pointed to the Department of Missouri, but was suddenly taken ill, at 
Syracuse, New York, where he had been sojourning for a short time, and 
died on tho 21st of March, 18G8. 



108. WINFIELD SCOTT. 

General WiNPiELD Scott wa« bom in Petersburg, Virginia, June 13, 
1786. He chose the legal profession, and was admitted to the bar in 1800, 
at the age of twenty. 

When the war of 1812 broke ont, he applied for, and received, a com- 
mission of Captain of Artillery, and accompanied Gkneral Hull in his in- 
glorious campaign. His first fight was at Queenstown Heights, with four 
hundred men against thirteen hundred ; and, although defeated and taken 
prisoner, he fought with desperate Talor. After being exchanged, he re- 
turned to the ground of his former exploits, took Fort Erie, and fought the 
bloody battles of Chippewa and Lundy's Lsme, in which he exhibited rare 
and mature military Imowledge. In the latter engagement he was seyerely 
wounded. 

Cougpress voted him a large medal, inscribed with the names of '' Chip- 
pewa and Niagara," and bearing his likeness. After the war, he served his 
country in various capacities, as a soldier and a civilian. 

In 1841, on the death of General Malcolm, he became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. 

His military career in the late Mexican War reflects the highest credit 
on his name. The taking of San Juan de Ulloa, the storming of Cerro 
Gordo, the capture of Jalapa, the taking of Parote, the occupation of 
Peubla, the neg(.)tiations carried on while the army rested a while at this 
place, the fight at Contreras, the fall of San Antonio, the bloody action of 
Cherubusco, the fight at Molino del Bey, the bombardment and storming of 
the almost inaccessible Chepultepec, and the final triumphant entrance into 
the c.ipitnl of Mexico, are masterpieces of military execution, and placed 
him. lit once, among the great military heroes oi modem times. 

In 1852 he was the regular nominee of the Whig party for the office of 
President of the United States, bat was defeated by General Pierce, the 
Democratic candidate. 

On the creation of the office of Lieutenant-General he was assigned to 
that position, and h^ld it at the breaking out of the Rebellion, when he 
organized the army, and projected extended plans of operations against the 
advance of the Confederate army upon Washington, and to protect the loyal 
people of all parts of the Union. He continued in command until Novem- 
ber 1, 1861, when his greatly advanced age and increasing infirmities, led 
him to {iroffcr his resignation, which was accepted ; and he was placed upon 
the rotir^'d list, without reduction of pay and emoluments. 

Ho did not coase, however, to take an active interest in the Union cause 
and army, but freely consulted and advised with Mr. Lincoln, and used his 
powerful influence for its success. 

He died, May 29, 186C, at the advanced age of eighty years. t 



109. THOMAS J. JACKSON. 

General Thoscas J.Jackson — ^more familiarly known as "Stonewall 
Jackson" — was bom, January- 21, 1824, in Harrison County, Virginia. His 
father died when he was three years old, leaving his children penniless. He 
lived with his uncle, and worked upon a farm, until he was seventeen. 

At sixteen ho was elected Constable of the County. At seventeen he 
managed to g^t into West Point as a cadet, and graduated, in 1846, wiUi 
distinction ; was appointed Brevet Lieutenant, and immediately ordered to 
duty in Mexico, where he was breveted Captain and Major, for meritorious 
conduct. 

He resigned his commission in 1852, and obtained a Professorship in the 
Virginia Military Academy, and continued in that position until the 
breaking out of the Rebellion. 

On the secession of Virg^ia, he was commissioned Colonel, and subse- 
auently Brigadier-Oeneral, of Volunteers, in the Confederate army, and 
fought his first battle at Falling Waters, while acting as General J. £. 
Johnston's rear-guard, in his retreat to Winchester. 

It was while in the Valley, under Johnston, that he organized his first 
brigade, which, at the battle of Bull Bun, gained the sSfnquetf from its 
loader, of the *' Stonewall Brigade." 

General Bee, when the fortunes of the day seemed wavering, and it was 
feared all would be lost, met Jackson, and said, bitterly : " General, they 
are beiiting us V Jackson replied : '* We will give them tho bayonet !*' 

Bee galloped back to his command, and called out to his men, pointing 
to Jackson : '* There stands Jackson, like a stone-wall ! Let us determine 
to die here, and we shall conquer. Follow me V* 

The charge was made, and was successful. General Jackson was ever 
after known as '* Stonewall Jackson.'* 

He was advanced to Major^G^neral, in September, 1861, and assigned to 
the command of the troops around Winchester. Cfeneral Jackson, being 
bom in the Valley, knew all its pssses. He saw, from the first, the im- 
portance that region bore to the success of the Rebel cause, and strove his 
best to preserve it from the possession of the Union forces. He expressed 
hia military opinion, that *' if the Valley was lost, Virginia would be lost." 
All his plans were laid with a view of securing this important region. He 
alternately pursued, and retreated before, the Kational forces, under Banks 
and Fremont. 

June 17, 1862, he crossed over to the Chiokahominy, and was engaged in 
the seven days' battle and Malvern Hill, and, afterward, at Manassas, Chan- 
tilly, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, where he was mor- 
tally wounded. May 2, 1863, by his own men, who mistook him for the 
enemy, as he was returning, after dusk, from the advance, where he had 
gone to view the line of battle. He died May 10, 1868. 

To the South his loss was irreparable, and the North had learned to re- 
spect him for his indomitable courage. 



no. EDWARD D. BAKER 

Ckneral Edward D. Baker was bom in London, Englaml, February 
24, 1811. His father, a Quaker, removed to Belleville, St. Clair county, 
Illinois, where Edward received his early education ; giving even then 
indications of the brilliant talents afterward displayed. 

To great industry, energy, and perseverance, he united a memory al- 
most superhuman ; being able to repeat whole pages, after a hasty peru- 
sal. Hence the ready and almost inexhaustible fund of varied knowl- 
edffe, which in after years astonished those who knew the circumstances 
of his childhood ; and which contributed, in no slight degree, to his suc- 
cess as a public speaker. At eighteen years of age, he removed to Car- 
rolton, Greene county, where he obtained a deputy clerkship in the Coun- 
ty Court ; and, in the interval, applied himself to the study of the law, 
was admitted to the bar before he was of age, and became famous as an 
advocate. In 1838 he removed to Springfield, where he came in compe- 
tition with Douglas, Lincoln and others; not one of whom equalled him 
in the'ready flow, the brilliancy, or the pathos of his eloquence. He was 
elected Representative to Congress in 1849, having previously held a seat 
in both Houses of the State Legislature. On the breaking out of the war 
with Mexico he raised a regiment, as colonel of which he was the first to 
embark, north of the Ohio. He rendered valuable service under Scott, 
and elicited warm commendation for his gallantry at Cerro Gordo. 

He took an active part in building the Panama Railroad, and in 1852 
settled in San Francisco, California, whither his reputation had preceded 
him, and he soon built up a large practice. 

In 1859 he removed to Oregon, and was elected United States Senator, 
for the term expiring March 4, 1865. 

He stumped the State for Lincoln, and secured for him its electoral 
vote, in 1860. In Congress his eloquent voice— first heard in reply to 
Senator Benjamin — showed the quality of his genius. 

At the outbreak of the war he threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
contest for the Union. He immediately recruited a regiment in Philadel- 
phia, called the California Regiment, and took the field in the summer of 
1861. On the twenty-first of October he led a battalion across the Poto- 
mac, at Bairs Bluff; and whle gallantly leading his men against a supe- 
rior force, he was shot from his horse and killed, October 21, 1861. 



111. ANDEEW H/FOOTE 

Admiral Andbew H. Foote, son of the late Gk>Yemor Foote^'^as bom 
in New Haven, Connecticut, September 12, 1800. 

Toung Foote was intended for one of the learned profeBsions, but having 
exhibited a strong inclination for the sea, he was allowed to enter the Navj, 
as Acting-Midnhipman, in 1822, and made his first cruise in the Grampus, 
under Commodore Porter, against the pirates who then infested the waters 
of the West Indies. He participated in this service witli credit, obtained 
his MidHhipman^s warrant in 1824, Paesed-Midshipman in 1827, and in 1880 
was commissioned a Lieutenant. 

In 1883 he joined the Delaware, as Flag-Lieutenant of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. 

From 1841 to 1848, Lieutenant Foote was stationed at the Kaval Asylum 
at Philadelphia, where his efforts were beneficially directed toward amelior- 
ating and elevating the condition of the inmates. He prevailed upon many 
of the ** old salts'' to sign the temperance-pledge ; and on his next cruise, in 
the Cumberland, persuaded his whole crew to give up their grog. 

In 1849 he joined the American squadron on the African coast, to sup- 
press the slave-trade. 

In 185G he was placed in command of the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, and 
ordered to proceed to the China station, arriving at Canton in October, just 
previous to the commencement of hostilities between the English and 
Chinese. He landed an armed force, to protect American residents, when 
his boat was fired upon from the Barrier forts. He received permission 
from Commodore Armstrong to vindicate the honor of his flapTi by an attack 
upon the forts, which he commenced on the 21st, and on the 24th the Ameri- 
can flag waved over them alL 

The outbreak of the recent Kebellion found Commander Foote stationed 
at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. 

In July, 1861, he received his Captain's commission, and in September 
was appointed Flag-Officer of the flotilla fitting out on the Western waters 
to co-operate wiih the land forces ; and superintended the building and 
equipping of the Government grunboats on the Mississippi Kiver for that ex- 
pedition. This arduous and difficult task was completed before militaiy 
operations commenced. 

He opened the campaign by oo-operating with Grant's army in the cap- 
ture of £^ort Henry, on the Tennessee Kiver, and Fort Donaldson, on the 
Cumberland, where he greatly distinguished himself. He afterward con- 
ducted the naval attack on Island No. 10, but after its reduction was obliged 
to relinquish his command, in consequence of a wound received at Fort 
Donaldson. 

He returned to New Haven to recruit his health, receiving one continu- 
ous ovation from the enthusiastic crowds, who greeted him with shouts of 
approval. 

He was subsequently appointed Bear-Admiral, and Chief of the Bureau 
of Recruiting and Equipment. 

After regaining his health, he was detailed to relieve Admiral Dupont, 
in the South Atlantic Squadron, in May, 1863, and started on his way to 
assume the duties of his new command, when, on arriving at New York, he 
wa« attacked by a painful disease whitdi» in two wlseki, tenainfttld hii life. 
Hb died cm the 2Cth df June, 1803. 



112. NATHANIEL LYON. 

Gleneral Nathaniel Lton, one of the first Generals of the Union -who 
fell in the war of the Bebellion, was bom at Ashford, Connecticat, in June, 
1819. 

He was educated at West Point, g^ratduated in 1841, and was appointed 
Second Lieutenant. He served in Florida m. the Seminole war, was subse- 
quently stationed on the Western frontier, and was promoted to Fir^t Lieu- 
tenant in 1847. He served in the Mexican War, under Taylor and Scott, 
and was promoted, for " meritorious conduct" at Gontreras and Ohecubusco, 
to Brevet Captain. • 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion, he was in command of the arsenal 
at St. Loiiis, Missouri. The Government of the United States sent a re- 
quisition to Governor Jackson, of Missouri, for troops, with which he refused 
to comply ; but, on the 25th of April, assembled, under General Frost, about 
eight hundred men, on the outskirts of St. Louis, ostensibly to preserve 
order in the State. General Lyon, in command of the Union forces, on the 
10 th of May, surrounded them, and summoned them to surrender. General 
Frost, finding resistance useless, surrendered as prisoners of war. 

On the l§th of June, Governor Jackson issued a proclamation against 
the United States, and General Lyon left St. Louis, on the 13th, for Jeffer- 
son City, when Jackson fled. General Lyon, after issuing a proclamation to 
the people of the State, assuring them of his intention to protect their liber- 
ties, persons, and property, and uphold the United States Government, 
pursued Jackson, who was reinforced by General Price, at Booneville. 

Here General Lyon attacked them, but they, under the cover of a wood 
kept up a brisk fire, which harrassed him. In order to draw them out from 
their cover, General Lyon ordered a hasty retreat. The ruse succeeded ; 
the Rebels ran out into the wheat-fields, when General Lyon halted, faced 
about, and poured in such a fire of grape and musketry that they dropped 
their arms, and fled. 

General Seigel, who was acting against the Hebels further south, being 
outnumbered, retreated toward Springfield, where he was reinforced by 
General Lyon, who assumed command. August 2d, he met a portion of 
Price's army, with that of Ben. McCulloch. By feigning a retreat, he en- 
ticed them to advance, when he suddenly turned upon them, and, by a few 
well-directed volleys, drove them away in confusion ; Plrice advancing with 
a much larger force, he fell back to Springfield. 

On the 9th, General Price made an attack upon him, and was repulsed 
three successive times. Although the Rebels were repeatedly driven back in 
confusion, in consequence of tibeir great preponderance in numbers, they 
were enabled to return, again and again, to the charge. 

Several hours of this sort of work continued, when General Lyon had 
his horse shot from under him, and himself wounded. He procured another 
horse, and, swinging his hat in the air, called the troops nearest him to 
follow. The Second Kansas, under Colonel Mitchel, gallantly rallied 
around him ; buit in a few mometits a fatal shot lodged in the General's 
breast, and he was carried from the field a corpse. 

Thus gloriously fell, August 9, 1861, t» brave a man and noble patriot 
m ever dnw a tiword^ 



113. JAMES B. Mcpherson. 

(General Jaiceb B. MgFhbbson was bom in Sandusky County, Ohio, in 
November, 1828, and graduated at West Point in 185S, joining the Engineer 
Corps as Brevet Second Lieutenant, and until Sex)tember, 1854, he was 
Assistant-Instructor of Practical Engineering at the Military Academy. 

From that time until August, 1861, he was engaged, first, on the de- 
fenses of New York harbor ; next, in facilitating titie navigation of the 
Hudson Biver ; next, in constructing Fort Delaware ; and, finally, ixx for- 
tifying Alcatraoes Inland, in San Francisco Bay. 

He became full Second Lieutenant in 1854, and First Lieutenant in 
December, 1858. 

In August, 1861, he was ordered from California to attend to the de- 
fenses of Boston harbor. Soon after ho received his Capt4iin*s commission, 
dating from August, 1861. 

In November, 1861, he became aid to General Halleck, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and was Chief-Engineer of the Army of the Tennessee, 
under General Grant, in the reduction of Forts Henry and Donaldson, re- 
ceiving for his services a nomination of Brevet Major of Engineers, to date 
from February 16, 1862; and for services rendered at ohiloh, he waa 
breveted Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, to date from April 7, 1862. 

He had, as Colonel on Halleck's staff, the Chief-Engfineering charge of 
the approaches to Corinth, which ended in its evacuation. 

On the 15th day of May, 1862, he became Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers, and the next month superintended, with great skill, all the military 
railroads in General Grant's department. 

He was at luka, and again at Corinth, in October, 1862, acting with so 
much gallantry as to be promoted to Major-General of Volunteers, to date 
from October 8, 1862. 

From that time to the close of the sieg^e of Vicksburg, when his engineer- 
ing powers came into full play, his career was a source of triumph. At the 
recommendation of General Grant, he was made a Brigadier-General of the 
Begular army, with rank to date from August 1, 1868. 

Two months later, he eonducted a column into Mississippi, and repulsed 
the enemy at Canton. 

In February, 1864, he was second in Sherman's command in the &mous 
march from Vicksburg to Meridian. 

In the first Atlanta campaign, his command was the Department of 
Tennessee, including the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Corps, con- 
stituting the flanking force, which, moving rapidly on one or the other 
wing, waa employed to force the enemy back to Atlanta. 

He fought at Besaca; and the battle near Dallas was wholly his. He 
distinguished himself at Altoona and Chip Farm, and was actively engaged 
at Kenesaw. 

On the 17th of July he out the lines between Lee and Johnston by occu- 
pying Decatur, on the Augusta Bailroad. Nino days later he fought the 
severe battle, from which he came out only to fall, shot through the lungs, 
early in the day, on Friday, July 28, 1864, at the early age of thirty-six 
yoan. 



114. THOMAS FEANCIS MEAGHER 

Qeneral Thomas Francts Hbagher was bom in Waterford, Ireland, 
AuguBt 3, 1823, of wealthy and respectable parents. 

Me was educated at the Jesuit CoUegfe of Clongowo's Wood, and Stonj- 
hurst College, Lancashire, England. He was a close and attentive student 
of the English classics, and, in 1842, was awarded the silver medal for En- 
glish composition, to the defeat of over fifty English competitors. 

His first idea, after completing his studies, was to accept a commission 
in the British army ; but his Irish spirit revolted at the idea of serving in 
thd army of his country's traditional enemy. 

Feeling a great interest in the political questions of the day, and not 
being satisfied with the policy of O^Connell, he became one of the leaders of 
the ** Young Ireland ** party, and great Iv aided in organizing the Irish con- 
federation. So great were his oratorical powers, that he was soon regarded 
by his party as their principal leader, and the only man who could free 
Ireland from her boni^ige. 

When the French Revolution broke out, he was sent, with others, to 
congratulate the French Republican leaders on their success ; and, upon his 
return to Ireland, was arrested on a charge of sedition, held to bail, after- 
ward tried for high treason, found guilty, and sentenced to death ; but, 
subsequently, the sentence was altered to banishment for life to Van Die- 
man*s Land. Here he remained until 1852, when he escaped, and arrived 
in Kew York during the month of May of the same year, where he met with, 
an enthusiastic reception from his countrvmen and the citizens, generally. 
For two years after, he followed the profession of lecturer, meeting with 
marked success. Returning to New York in 1855, he engaged in the study 
of law, and was subsequently admitted to the bar. In 1856 ho became 
Editor of the Irish News, 

On the outbreak of the Rebellion, in 1861, he organized a company of 
ZouaveA, and joined the Sixty-ninth Regiment of New York Volunteers, 
under Colonel Corcoran, and served during the first campaign in Virginia. 
Upon the expiration of his three months* term, he returned to New York, 
and organized the celebrated *' Irish Brigade," and was appointed its per- 
manent commander, with the rank of Brigadier-General, his commission 
bearing date February 8, 1862. 

At the head of his men, he participated in the Seven Days' battles, win- 
ning general praise for the heroism and skill with which he led his brigade to 
action. Ho fought with great desperation at Manassas ; and at Antietam, 
September 27, 1862, won a great reputation, and was specially noticed in 
the officiul report pf General McCiellan. At the disastrous battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, the charge after charge, headed by him, up to the very crest of 
the enemy *s breastworks, added fresh laurels to the reputation of General 
Meagher and his men. In this engagement he received a bullet-wound 
through the leg, which incapacitated him from active service. 

On May 8, lie tendered his resignation, and temporarily retired from the 
service. He was recommissioned in 1864, and held command in Tennessee 
and Georgia, where he was signally successful. 

In 1865 he was appointed Secretary of Montana Territory; and, in 
September of that yeur. Governor Edgerton, leaving the Territory for a 
short time, appointed him Governor, pro tern. While engaged in the duty 
of protecting the white settlers of that region, on the Upper Missouri, he 
fell from the deck of a steamboat, and was drowned. 

His life was full of stirring events, interwoven with the histories of Ire^ 
land) M Qft9»X firitMon, BAd of th« UniM Btfttei 



115. ORMSBT M. MITCHELL. 

General Ormsbt M. Mitcuell was born in Union County, Kentucky, 
August 28, 1810. 

lie received liia early education at Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio. He 
soon manifovsted a taste for study, und at twelve bad acquired a good 
elementary English education, considerable progress in mathematics, and 
mastered the rudiments of Latin. 

In 1825 he was appointed cadet in the Military Academy at West Point, 
and graduated in io20, ranking above Generals Kobert E. Lee and J. E. 
Johnston, both of whom were in his class. Ho was immediately appointed 
Asv^tistant-Professor of Mathematics, though but nineteen years old, which 
position lie held for two yeai*s. 

In 1832 he resigned, and, having studied law during his leisure mo- 
ments, was admitted to the Cincinnati bar, and continued in practice until 
1834, when ho was elected Professor of Mathematics, Philosophy, and As- 
tronomy, in the Cincinnati College, and filled the chair with great ability 
for ten years. 

In 1830 and *87, while performing the duties of Professor, ho was chosen 
Chief-Engineer of the Little Miami Railroad, which ho laid out in a most 
skillful manner, and caused it to be built in a substantial style, which added 
greatly to his reputation. 

In 1842 he commenced a course of lectures on Astronomy — the first at- 
tempt of the kind ever made in the West. He originated and raised the 
subscription for the stock to erect a first-class Observatory in Cincinnati, 
was sent to Europe to purchase the instruments, which were mounted in 
1844, and Mr. Mitchell was appointed Director of the Observatory. A 
large debt was still due upon it, from which he resolved to relieve it, by de- 
livering lectures in the Eastern cities. His eloquence and fame as a lec- 
turer brought him large audiences, and ho soon extingfuished the debt. 

In 1840 he published the Sidereal Measenger, but continued it only two 
years, for want of patronage. 

In 1848 he was appointed Chief-Engineer of tho Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad ; and in 1850 was oftered, and accepted, the Directorship of the 
Dudley Observatory, at Albany, still retaining that of the Observatory at 
Cincinnati. 

At the breaking out of tho Rebellion, he immediately responded to the 
call for his country^s defense, was appointed Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers, and ordered to report to the new Department of the Ohio, where 
his exploits at Huntsville, Alabama, procured for him the commission of 
Major-Gencral. Soon after, incurring the displeasure of General Buell, ho 
asked to be relieved, and was transferred to the command of the Depart- 
ment of the South, where he arrived in September, 1802, and where he dis- 
played tho same energy which characterized him at the West. 

On the 20th of October, 1803, General Mitchell was attacked with tho 
vellow-fever, at Hilton Head, S. C, and died on tho 80th, in the midst of 
his usefulness. 



116. JAMES H. LANE. 

General J. H. Lanb — familiarly known as " Jim Lane** — United States 
Senator from Kansas, was bom in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, June 22, 1814. 

He studied law, and was admitted to the bar, but, in 1846, abandoned 
his profession, to enlist as a priyate in the Third Indiana Volunteers, then 
organizing for the Mexican War. He was chosen Colonel, and at the battle 
of Buena Vista commanded a brigade, and highly distinguished himself. 
When the year's term of service of his regiment expired, he returned home, 
and raised the Fifth Indiana Volunteers. 

In 1848 he was chosen Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, and, in 1^52, 
Member of Congress and Elector-at-Large on the Democratic ticket. 

In 1855 he went to Kansas, and was chosen Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Topeka Convention, which instituted the first State Grov- 
emment of Kansas. He was subsequently President of the Topeka Consti- 
tutional Convention, and was elected by the people, Major-General of the 
Free-State troops. 

In 1856 he was elected to the United States Senate by the Legislature, 
which met under the Topeka Constitution ; but the election was not recog- 
nized by Congress. About the same time, he was indicted by the Grand 
Jury of Douglas County for treason, on account of his taking part in the 
Topeka Government, and was forced to fly. 

In 1857 he was President of the Leavenworth Convention, and appointed 
Major-General of the Kansas troops, by the Legislature. 

In 1858 he shot a man named Jenkins, in consequence of a dispute of a 
local nature, and was tried on a charge of murder, but acquitted. 

In 1861 he was elected to the United States Senate by the Legislature of 
the newly-admitted State of Kansas. 

On the opening of the war for the Union, Lane commanded the " Front- 
ier Guards,'' enlisted for the defense of Washington. In June, 1861, he was 
nominated Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and commanded the Kansas 
Brigade. He soon after projected an expedition to the Southwest, which 
was, however, abandoned. 

After the adjournment of Congp:ess, in July, 1862, he was appointed Com- 
missioner to superintend the enlistment of troops in the West. 

He was a member of the Senatorial Committee on Indian Affairs and 
Agriculture ; and, also, on that of Territories. 

While suffering from a violent nervous disorder, and on his way home 
from Washington, he was attacked by paralysis in St. Louis, when the 
extreme prostration of his system offered so little hope of recovery, that his 
mind gave way under its depression, and he ended his life in despair and 
suicide. 

General Lane was a character to be leniently judged. He had a high 
sense of the right, and w^as true to freedom ; but the rough life of the 
frontier had wrought out for him a melancholy end. 



117. FELIX E. ZOLICOFFER 

Felix B. Zolicoffer was bom Hay 19, 1812. He received an aca- 
denoLlcal eduoation ; became Printer, and Editor of a newspaper in Paris, 
Tennessee, in 1829 ; and was elected State Printer in 1885. 

He removed to Nashville in 1842, and became Editor of the Banner f a 
Whig journal. 

In 1845 he was chosen Comptroller of the treasury, and in 1849 was 
elected to the State Senate. 

He received the contract to build the suspension-bridge over the Cum- 
berland Biver, at Nashville ; after which, in 18o2, he was sent to the United 
States Congress, and again in 1859, when he joined the Democratic party, 
on account of its sympathy with the institution of Slavery. 

On the breaking out of the Bebellion, he joined the Southern Confed- 
eracy, and was commissioned Brigadier-General in the Bebel army, July 21, 
1861, when he took command of a large body of Bebel troops, and marched 
into Kentucky. 

He telegraphed Governor Magoffin, September 14, 1861, that the safety 
of Tennessee demanded the occupation of Cumberland Gap, and the three 
long ranges of mountains in Kentucky, and that he should hold them until 
the Union forces wore withdrawn. But the Kentucky Legislature issued 
an address to the people, in which it was declared that, as the Confederates 
had violated the neutrality of Kentucky, it left them no alternative but ** to 
drive the invaders out *,*' and General Anderson assumed command of the 
United States forces in that State. 

Zolicoffer had a slight skirmish at Barboursville with the Home Guards 
of that place, September 18, 1861 ; but on the arrival of an Indiana regiment, 
they (the BebcU), shouting that they were Union men, approached within a 
short distance, and, taking deliberate aim, fired upon them before the false- 
hood was discovered. The Indiana regiment returned the firo with vigor, 
and the enemy precipitately retired. Zolicoffer afterward attacked them 
twice, but was forced, at last, to retreat to Barboursville. 

About the middle of November he made his camp at Mill Spring, on the 
southern bank of the Cumberland, and at Buck's Grove, on the northern 
bank. 

At the same time the Union forces were about twenty-five miles north- 
west of Beech Grove, at the cross-roads ; and, as the roads wei*e bad, and rivers 
swollen, Zolicoffer determined to attack them before they could get any 
reinforcements. Accordingly, on the 19th of January, 1862, he advanced, 
encountered, and drove in, the Federal cavalry ; and, moving rapidly up the 
road, met the main body of the Union troops, with whom he commenced a 
sharp engagement. 

General Zolicoffer, surrounded by his body-gpiard, was leading his men 
to the charge, when Colonel Fry, of the Fourth Kentucky, shot him dead 
with a pistol. 

His death had such a depressing effect upon his troops, that, in the oon- 
iusiun, being charged with the bayonet by the Ninth Ohio, they were driven 
from the field, and at night they fled to the Cumberland. 

His death occurred on the 19 th of January, 1862. 



118. EPHEAIM E. ELLSWORTH. 

Colonel EpnuAiM E. Ellsworth, the well-known early Union martyr, 
was bom at Mechanicsville, Saratoga County, New York, April 23, 1837. 

The youthful Ellsworth early aspired to military fame. He waa desirous 
of an education at the Military Academy, at West Point, but failing in this, 
he persisted in acquiring as good an education as circumstances permitted. 

After a brief cxperienc* in New York, he went West, and sought to 
make an occupation as Patent Agent ; was deceived and despoiled of hid 
earnings, but persevered in renewed efforts. 

His military bent continuing predominant, he studied and practiced the 
French Zouave drill, and formed a corps in Chicago, adapting it to the Ameri- 
can idea. His discipline was rigid in abstinence from all stimulants, and 
was strictly enforced. In a year he was enabled to exhibit his corps at the 
State Fair, where success and admiration awaited him. The corps visited 
the East, and won the greatest applause. Returning to Chicago, Ellsworth 
organized a regiment on the same plan, and offered it to the Governor for the 
defense of the State. 

In 1860 he entered heartily into the canvass in favor of Mr. Lincoln for 
President of the United States, organizing and drilling " Wide-Awako" 
clubs, and afterward accompanied him to Washington. 

On the breaking out of tho Rebellion, Ellsworth hastened to New York, 
and organized a Zouave regiment, recruited mostly from the Fire Depart- 
ment, and, soon after, marched to Washingfton. His success in disciplining 
and controling his men was remarkable, and their attachment to him was 
equally so. 

On the 23d of May, 1861, his regiment was ordered to Alexandria, 
reaching there early on the next morning, and the town was occupied with 
scarcely any resistance. 

The secession flag was flying from a hotel, called the "Marshall House," 
kept by a violent secessionist, named Jackson. Colonel Ellsworth, with a 
rashness characteristic of a brave and cnthudiastic, but inexperienced officer, 
entered, with his chaplain and a sin^lo private, and demanded whose flag it 
was. The proprietor denied its ownership, whereupon Ellsworth, with his 
two companions, ascended to tho roof, took it down, and wrapped it around 
him, saying, as ho descended, " This is my trophy 1'* " And you are mine I " 
exclaimed Jackson, the proprietor, at the same moment discharging the 
contents of a shot-gun into the breast of the Colonel, killing liim instantly. 
But Jackson instantly fell dead himself, from a musket-ball through the 
head, and a bayonet-thrust, from Francis E. Brownell, tho private accom- 
panying Ellsworth. 

Tho event caused much regret, Ellsworth being considered a young 
officer of unusual promise, and of approved loyalty; and, had he deputed to 
another to perform, what was, after all, a duty too trivial to devolve upon 
an officer of rank, he might have lived to render important services to hia 
country. 

Colonel Ellsworth was buried with all the tributes of a gfrateful and ad- 
miring country, and his name is forever enshrined in the poptilar hearts - 



119. PHILIP KEABNEY. 

General Philip Kearney was born in New York City, June 2, 1816, 
From boyhood he manifested a strong preference to a military career ; but, 
in obedience to the wishes of his family, he passed through Columbia Col- 
lege, and began to study law 

In 1837 his soldierly propensities got the better of him ; and, on the 8th 
of March, he received a commission as Second Lieutenant of the First Dra- 
goons, then commanded by his uncle, Colonel S. W. Kearny. He saw 
much hard service on the Western frontier, chiefly fighting the Indians, and 
acquired such a reputation as a cavalry officer that, in 1838, he was sent to 
Europe by the Government to study and report upon the French cavalry 
tactics. "While there he became attached to tne Chasseurs de Afrique, He 
gained distinction during the oampaigrn of l8d8-*40, and was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor. Returning home in 1840, ho was appointed, in 
November, Aid to General Macomb, and in December, 1841, Aid to General 
Scott. In December, 1846, he was promoted to Captain ; and, at the out- 
break of the Mexican war, his dragoons formed the body-guard to General 
Scott. In the valley of Mexico, Captain Kearney commanded a regiment, 
and for his gallantry at Contreras and Cherubusco, received the brevet of 
Major. . After the latter engagement, he pursued the flying Mexicans as far 
as the gates of the city of Mexico. Here his troops, checked by a heavy 
fire of artillery, began to waver, whereupon Kearney dashed forward alone, 
the soldiers following him, and the battery was taken. In this affair he 
lost his left arm. He resigned his commission in 1851, after having served 
some time in California, and went again to Europe to resume his military 
studies. In 1859, he served as Volunteer Aid to the French General Morris 
in the Italian campaign. 

When the Rebellion broke out in this country, he immediately returned 
home, and offered his services to the Government. He was appointed to the 
command of a New Jersey brigade soon after the battle of Bull Run, in 
General Franklin's division, his commission dating May 17, 1861. In March, 
1862, on the orpranization of army corps, he was attached to the First (Gen- 
eral McDowell*s), but was soon afterward promoted to the command of a 
division in the Third (General Heintzelman's), with which he served 
throughout the Chickahominy campaign. In the battle of Williamsburg, 
after Hooker had been for an hour or two struggling against an overwhelm- 
ing force in front of Fort Magruder, Kearney was ordered to his relief, 
when he gallantly attacked the enemy, and drove them back at every point, 
enabling Gent rai Hooker to extricate himself from the position, and with- 
draw his wearied troops. In the battle of Fair Oaks and the famous ** Seven 
Days' Fight" his gallantry was universally admired, and soon after, he was 
commissioned Major-General, dating from July 4, 1802. On the 23d of 
August he joined General Fope at warrenton Junction ; and, on the 29th, 
the battle of Centroville began. Kearney fought with the greatest despera- 
tion for two days, when the army fell back to Fairfax Court-House. The 
battle of Chantilly began on the 1st of September, 1802. Kearney was 
sent to the supi)ort of General Reno, whose troops had given way, leaving a 
gap, which the Rebels were hastening to occupy. Telling his orderly and 
aids to keep back, Kearney rode forward, alone, to examine the position 
himsell He never came baok alive ; a musket-ball having pierced his 
body. 



120. AMBEOSE P. HILL. 

General Ambrosb P. Hill, one of the most distingaifihecl leaders of 
the Confederate army against the forces of the Union, was bom in Cul- 
pepper County, Virginia, in 1824, of highly respectable parentage. 

He entered the Military Academy at West Point in 1843, and graduated 
in the same class with General Bumside. 

In 1855 he was appointed an Assistant of the United States Coast Survey, 
continuing until 18G1, when he resigned his position in the United States 
army, and was appointed by Governor Letcher, Colonel of Virginia Volun- 
teers. 

Ho was attached to General J. E. Johnston^s army of the Confederacy, 
and came in with him at Bull Hun, assisting to change the issues of that 
battle. 

Ho was made Major-General for his bravery, and took part in the battle 
of Mechaniesville ; and, in the *' Seven Days'' ^ght, was a prominent leader, 
where he gained a brilliant reputation. 

He was actively engaged in the battles of Cedar Run, Second Bull Run. 
Centreville, Chantilly, and in the campaign before Washington against 
General Pope. 

On the 14th of September, 1802, he captured Harper's Ferry, and made 
a forced march to Antietam Creek, where he took part in that severe battle, 
and repulsed the Faderal troops, who crossed the river in pursuit of the 
Rebels, with heavy loss. 

In the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1868, his division formed 
the right of Jackson's force, and fought desperately, finally repulsing the 
Federal troops. At Chancellorsville, May, 1863, his division formed the 
centre of Jackson's command, and participated in that flank movement by 
which Hooker's right was crushed. 

When "Stonewall" Jackson received his death- wound, the command 
devolved on General Hill, who was himself severely wounded soon after. 
For his gallantry in this battle he was made a Lieutenant-General, and 
placed in command of the Third Corps in the Army of Northern Virginia. 

In Julv, 1803, he took part in the great battle of Gettysburg. In the 
autumn of 1863, he was in the affair of Bristow's Station, but was repulsed 
with serious loss. 

In the great battles of the spring of 1864, he was, next to General Lee, 
the most prominent officer of the Rebel army in Virginia, and took part 
in the severest fighting of that period. On the 22d of June his corps and 
Longstreet's repulsed the attempt of the Federal troops to gain possession of 
the Weldon Railroad. At the explosion of the mine at Petersburg, at Roam's 
Station, and the bloody light of Hatcher's Run, and the subsequent move- 
ments in that vicinity. General Hill led his corps with great ability. 

When the final attack upon the Southside Railroad and the defenses of 
Petersburg oame, he was active in his exertions ; and, on the 2d of April, his 
corps was opposed to the Sixth, Ninth, and part of the Twenty-fifth Federal 
Corps, almost unsupported ; and then, as always, exposing himself to fire 
without hesitation, he was instantly killed by a rifle-shot. Thus closed the 
career of one whose accomplishments as a military officer, acquired at the 
expense of his country, was, like many of his confederates! devoted to 
the destruction of the bosom that nourished him. 



121. JAMES E. B. STUART. 

Goneral J. E. B. SruAiiT was born in Patrick Henry County, Virginia, 
about the year lbiJ2. 

In his youth lie gave evidence of many qualities that fitted him for the 
position ho afterward occupied. He received a good education, and entered 
the West Point academy in 1850. Graduating in 1854, ho received a com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in a Mounted Bifle regiment, in the United 
States army. 

Under E.^ V. Sumner as Colonel, and J. E. Johnston as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Stuart fought in the wilds of New Mexico : now engaging tribes of 
hostile Indians, anon hunting up hordes of lawless banditti, and ever per- 
forming some dashing and fearless exploit. Soon he became noted among 
his compeers for these bold and skillful charges upon a wily and dangerous 
foe. 

On the 29th of July, 1867, he was wounded in a severe fight with three 
hundred braves of the Cheyenne tribe, who were, however, defeated. 

In May, 1861, President Lincoln appointed him Captain in the United 
States Cavalry, but ho declined the appointment, and went over to the Rebel 
army, where he was made Colonel of a Virginia cavalry regiment. 

In July, 1801, at the first battle of Bull Bun, he commanded all the 
cavalry attached to Beauregard's and Johnston's armies, and greatly assisted 
the Confederate cause. 

In September, 1861, he was made Brigadier-Q^neral, and in the ensuing 
winter organized the Virginia cavalry, of which he took command. In the 
beginning of the Peninsula campaign, Stuart made several cavalry expedi- 
tions, culminating in that famous raid, in June, througb and around Gen- 
eral MoClellan's army, which was the precursor of that General's change of 
base to the James Biver, and the seven days' fighting which accompanied 
the movement. For this he was promoted to the rank of Major-General in 
the Bebel army, and placed in command of a division of cavalry. 

On the 22d August, 1862, he dashed in upon the right flank of General 
Pope, at Catlett's Station, during a heavy storm, penetrated to headquar- 
ters, and succeeded in capturing important papers, besides taking the 
private effects and dress uniform of General Pope, and several of his officers. 

He commanded the cavalry during the succeeding invasion of Maryland, 
and, a few weeks after the battle of Antietam, again rode around the Union 
lines, carrying off a considerable amount of spoils. 

In the Chanoellorsville campaign, and Lee's second invasion of the 
North, his cavalry was active ; and, after the battle of Gettysburg, effectu- 
ally covered the Bebel retreat. 

During the battles in the Wilderness, he encountered Sheridan's cavalry 
on the 6th of May, 1864, and was driven back ; but on the 12th, he again 
encountered them, at Yellow Tavern, seven miles from Bichmond, where he 
was mortally wounded. He was conveyed to Bichmond, where, at eight 
o'clock in the evening of May 12, 1864, he died. 

General Stuart was a short, thick-set, athletic man ; a bold and expert 
rider, always joyous and gay, singing songs as he went into battle. He was 
very fond of display in dress, and his fighting-jacket shone with double 
rows of gilt buttons, and was covered with gold braid. Many regarded 
him as a military fop, but lie was looked upon by the rank and file of the 
army, and by the Southern people generally, as a brave and gallant soldier. 



122. HIEAM G. BEEEY 

General HiRAM G. Berry was bom in Thomaston, Haine, August 27, 
1824. He learned the trade of Carpenter, at which occupation he worked 
for several years, and afterward engaged in navigation. He was elected to 
the office of Mayor in the city of Kockland, and filled various offices in the 
Maine militia. Under the call for troops by the United States Government 
to protect the national life and honor, in the spring of 1861, he offered his 
services, and was commissioned Colonel of the Fourth Maine Volunteers, 
marched for the protection of Washington, and participated in the first 
battle of Bull Bun, where he fought in General Howard's brigade. The 
regiment was afterward transferred to one of General Sedgwick's brigades, 
and subsequently to that of General Bimey's, Hamilton's division, and 
participated in the siege of Torktown. Upon Greneral Kearney taking 
command of the division, Colonel Berry, who had been made Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, was placed in charge of a brigade of Heintzelman's 
army corps, which separated him from his regiment. 

He participated in the battle of Fair Oaks, June 1, 18G2, and in tbe 
*' Seven Days' ^ battle, previous to the change of base from the Chickahominy 
to the James River. 

On the 15th of August General Berry moved with his brigade to York- 
town, from whence he was transferred to Pope's command at Warrenton 
Junction, from which point they marched to the Kappahannock, and, on the 
29th and 80th, participated with General Kearney's division in the battle of 
Manassas, or Second Bull Run, at Centreville. On the Ist of September he 
took part in the battle of Chantilly, where General Kearney lost his life. 
At the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, Berry's brigade drove 
back a Rebel force, thereby saving a great portion of Birney's division from 
harm. He was made Major-General of Volunteers, March 9, 1863, to rank 
from November 29, 1802. 

At the battle of Chancellors ville, General Berry was placed in command 
of the Second Division of the Third Army Corps, under General Sickles. 
On the 2d day of May, when the eneniy had defeated Schurz's division of 
the Eleventh Corps, and, with wild yells, were rushing into the opening 
made by the retreating Germans, General Berry's division threw itself into 
the gap, and, with the aid of Captain Best's battery, stayed the torrent 
which had threatened to roll up the line m disastrous confusion. Manfully 
the small band bore up against the fierce assault of the desperate foe, and, 
by dint of endurance, succeeded in keeping them at bay until support 
arrived. The enemy's force comprised three strong divisions — A. P. Hill's, 
Trimble's, and Rhodes's — of Jackson's corps, and greatly outnumbered the 
Federal troops to whom they were opposed. 

The next day General Berry's division engagtd the enemy again ; and, 
although they advanced in overwhelming numbers, his brave men fought 
with desperate gallantry, and held them in check. General Berry fell in 
this assault, while gallantly fighting at the head of his command, Maj 3, 
1863. 



123. DAYID HUNTER. 

General David Hunter was bom in the District of Columbia about the 
year 18(X). He entered the academy at Wjst Point as a Cadet in 1818, from 
-wrhich he graduated in 1822, and was made Second Lieutenant of the Fifth 
Infantry on the Ist day of July of that year. 

In 1828 he was appointed First Lieutenant, and, two years after, a Cap- 
tain of the First Dragoons. On the 4th of July, 1880, he resigned, but 
returned to the army in 1841 as temporary Paymaster. 

At the commencement of the Rebellion he was appointed Colonel of the 
Sixth Regiment, May 14, 1861 ; and, at the battle of Bull Run, as a Brigadier- 
General, commanded the Second Division under McDowell. He took position 
at Ludicy Springs, entered into the thickest of the ftght, and was severely 
wounded early in the action. 

He was made Major-General of Volunteers, August 18, and took charge 
of the forces at RoUa, Mo., in September, and was second to General Fre- 
mont, on whose removal, in November, he became temporary commander, 
until General Hal leek took command, when he was appointed to the Military 
Division of Kansas. 

In March, 1862, ho superseded Gisneral T. W, Sherman in the Department 
of the South, because his views harmonized more with the Freedman's Relief 
Association. He immediately demanded the surrended of Fort Pulaski, 
which was defended by Colonel Ormstead, who replied, ** that he was there 
to defend, not to surrender.'' General Hunter immediately commenced a 
bombardment, and in thirty hours the fort surrendered. 

On the 0th of May, 1862, he issued an order, stating that the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida were under martial law, and added, 
"that slavery and martial law being incompatible in a free country, tie 
persons in these States heretofore held as slaves are, therefore, declared for- 
ever free." President Lincoln, however, disapproved the order, and General 
Hunter resigned his command. But he was reappointed to the same depart- 
ment in January, 1863. He then caused the able-bodied negroes of the 
neighborhood to be formed into regiments, and drilled. In a short time he 
was convinced they would make good soldiers, and they were afterward 
employed as such in the army, and done good service to the country. 

June 12, 1863, he was relieved of his command; and, on tho 14th of 
November, was sent on a tour of inspection through the Military District 
of tho Mississippi. 

On the 20th of May, 1864, ho was appointed to relieve General Sigel in 
"West Virginia; and, taking up his headquarters in tho field, at Cumberland, 
marched to Harrisonburg, which was occupied without difficulty. 

On the 5th of June he met tho Rebels under Geueral Jones, near Staun- 
ton, whom he engaged and completely routed, killing Jones, capturing 
twenty guns and a large quantity of stores, and en^erea Staunton without 
opposition. From Staunton he proceeded to Lynchburg, driving tho enemy 
before him ; but the Rebels being reinforced from lliohuiond, ho retreated, 
having run short of ammunition and Bupplio«. Being cut off from the val- 
ley, he retreated over the mountains to Parkersburir, where ho first learned 
of the Rebel raid into Maryland. August 7, lb64, he was superseded by 
Gsneral Sheridan. 



124. WILLIAM L. YANCEY. 

William L. Yancey was bom at Ogeecheo Shoals, Georgia, August 10, 
1814. He received his education in the Northern States, first entering a 
private school, and subsequently Williams College ; but, on account of a 
disagreement, completed his education elsewhere. 

Ho studied law, and commenced its practice in South Carolina; 
but, in 1837, he removed to Montgomery, Ala., where he soon became suc- 
cessful, and united to his vocation the position of editor of the Cahawba 
Denwcratt and Wetumpka Argus. 

In 1840 he was elected to the State Legislature as Representative, and 
subsequently to the Senate. He was chosen, in 1844, to succeed Dixon H. 
Lewis, as Representative to Congress, and was re-elected for the next term, 
occupying his seat in the Twenty-Eighth and Twenty-Ninth Congress. 

In 1845 he voted for the admission of Texas into the Union, and approved 
the bill on the Oregon question. Supporting every measure in the interest 
of the South, he voted for the extension of the Missouri Compromise line to 
the Pacific. 

Upon the completion of his Congressional term, ho returned to Alabama, 
and resumed the practice of his profession ; and, in 1848, was a member of 
the Democratic Convention which mot at Baltimore, May 22, to nominate 
General Cass for the Presidency. 

Chosen, in 1850, the leader of the extromest of the Southern ultra senti- 
ment, he was regarded throughout the North as its great exponent. Con- 
sistent with his principles, he took an active part, in 1854-'56, to make 
Kansas a Slave Stete. More violent in the year 1859, he urged upon the 
Legislature of Alabama to pass an Act to require the Governor, in the case 
of the election of a Republican President in 1860, to call a convention of 
Alabamians to oppose it at all hazards. 

He was elected a member of the Democratic Convention which met at 
Charleston, S. C, in April, 1860. The Convention refusing to adopt the 
ultra Southern platform, ho withdrew, with his colleagues, joining the Con- 
vention at Baltimore, which nominated John C. Breokenridge for President, 
and espoused his election with all the ardor of his nature, and vehemence ol 
his oratory. 

Visiting New York during the Presidential canvass of 1860, he advocated 
the policy of a fusion party, as the only practicable one to defeat Mr. Lincoln. 
When the Southern States began to secede, Mr. Yancey was chosen, December 
24, 1860, a member of the Montgomery Convention. The ordinance of 
secession adopted by this Convention, was reported by Mr. Yancey. 

February 27, 1861, he was selected to visit Europe as a Commissioner 
from the Southern States, where he used all his eloquencij to persuade the 
Continental powers to recognize their independence. Being unsuccessful in 
his efforts, he returned to the South, where he held several other appoint- 
ments, and was elected to the Confederate Congress, in which service he 
died, in July, 1863, before realizing the hopelessness of his dreams, and the 
defeat of his people. 



125. THEODOEE PAEKEE. 

Theodore Farkbr, the celebrated Massachusetts clerjrrman and 
scholar, was born in Lexington, Massachusetts, August 2i, 1810. He was 
one of the old stock whose gprandfathers fought in the first battles of free- 
dom ; for the very musket captured at Lexington Green, in April, 1775, was 
preserved by Theodore, and left to the State. He worked as a farmer and 
mechanic, like other country lads, and went to the district school in winter, 
became, in his turn, teacher, bought books, and fitted himself for college. 

He entered Harvard College in 1830, studying at home, and oomprossinff 
three years into one *, taught school, and studied languages, ancient and 
modern, edited periodicals, graduated as a clergyman, and settled in West 
Boxbury, in 18o7. He formed views upon the authority and inspiration of 
the Bible, which wore not in harmony with the New England pulpit In 
short, he denied the supernatural in the Scriptures, and aroused an excited 
controversy, which exhausted so much of his physical and mental energies, 
that he was obliged to seek relief in foreign travel, spending the years 1843-4 
in Europe. 

The controversy was renewed on his return, when he organized a new 
parish, in the Melodeon, Boston, in 1845. 

Mr. Parker's contributions to periodical literature, his translations from 
the German, and other productions of his pen, were marked by a vigor and 
independence of thougat which ranked him amongthe leading minds of 
the age. He was one of the earliest advocates of Temperance and anti- 
Slavery. After the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, in 1850, he took an 
active part in opposing rendition. 

In 1852 his congregation occupied the great Music Hall in Boston, 
which was crowded bv manv, anxious to hear one whose fame had become 
so great, and whose views of theology created such a vivid sensation when 
uttered. His ideas about the interpretation of the Scriptures were too in- 
dependent to escape the denunciations of orthodoxy. He believed that they 
are interwoven with human error and superstition, while embodying in- 
spired truth. Though his labors as a minister were extraordinary, he 
traveled and lectured extensively, always carrying his bag full of books, 
and studying as he went. He, like manv of our independent clergy, ex- 
pressed decided views on questions of public policy. His denunciations of 
Slavery, and those who either advocated or compromised with it, was some- 
thing more than ordinary objurgation. 

Mr. Parker's health began to fail, till, in 1850, an attack of bleeding of 
the lungs compelled him to cease his public services. He sought, in the 
West Indies, and in another European tour, relief from his maladies. Set- 
ting out from Rome, where he had passed the winter, he reached Florence 
in the spring of 1860, very much enfeebled, and died there on the 10th of 
May of that year. He was buried in the cemetery, outside the wall, where 
a stone, bearing the simplest record, marks the spot. 

He bequeathed his library, of over thirteen thousand volumes, to the 
Free Library, of Boston ; leaving, besides, numerous printed works— one, in 
a fragmentary form, on the development of religion. 



126. JOHN BEOWN. 

John Brown was born in Torrington, Connecticut, May 9, 1800. He 
was a descendant, on his father's side, of one of the Puritans of the " May- 
flower," whose stem, uncompromising adherence to what they considered 
truth and justice, he fully inherited. 

In 1805 his father removed with him to Hudson, Ohio, on the " "Western 
Keserve," in which place and vicinity John Brown lived most of his time, 
until he removed to Kansas, in 1855. He was employed in his youth as 
cattle-driver and farmer, and, in lat«r years, as tanner and wool-deeder. His 
early education was limited ; but he entered the School of Adversity and 
Humanity when quite young, and gpraduated at the University of Human 
Freedom, where he studied the science of Justice and Liberty, and com- 
menced its practice, in Kansas, in 1855. 

Here, for over a year, he worked with untiring energy to establish freer 
dom in that Territory ; and battled manfully against the introduction of 
slavery, by the fraud and usurpations of the *' Border Kuffians" from Mis- 
souri, aided and abetted by United States officers. 

Here, also, he fought with heroic bravery to protect his home, and the 
homes of other free-Shite men, from the aggfressions and murderous assaults 
of pro-Slavery men, who came there for the avowed purpose of driving them, 
from the Territory. 

John Brown believed in the Declaration of Independence, which taught 
him, that "all men are created equal.** He believed in the inspiration of 
the Bible, which taught him to unloose the yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free. He saw the institution of slavery blighting and blasting the manhood 
of the nation, and he determined to do what he could to destroy it. 

Inspired by the idea that he was commissioned from Heaven to liberate 
the slave, he went into Missouri, and liberated twelve slaves (who had ap- 
plied to him for help), whom he conducted safely to Canada, although a 
reward of $3,000 was set upon his head. 

He afterward organized a band of twenty-one men, who went with him 
to Virtrinia, and, on the 14th day of October, 1859, made that celebrated 
raid upon the United States Arsenal at Haarper's Ferry, which they captured 
without bloodshed ; they next secured a number of prominent slaveholders 
us liostnges, and issued an address to the slaves, to rise and assert their 
rights to freedom. 

It produced unparalleled excitement in Virginia, and Governor "Wise 
increased the panic by a violent proclamation, and with near 3,000 militia 
surrounded the town ; but it was not until the arrival of the United Statea 
Marines, under Colonel R. E. Lee, that John Brown surrendered. Two of 
his Rons and a number of his men were killed, and he himself wounded. 

He was afterward tried for treawn, convicted, and hung at Charles town, 
Virginia, December 2, 1859. Thus ended his earthly existence; but his 
spirit still marches on. 

The demonstration at Harper^s Ferry, John Brown considered of the most im 
portant character to the nation. To Mr. Cook, who, on his return from the 
North for aid, informed him that he could get none, and advised him to give up 
the undertaking, as he had not men enough to make it a success, Mr. Brown re- 
plied, "Jesus had but eleven men, and eleven is all I need. If I do not make 
this demonstration this day, the object of my whole life will have been lost ; but 
if I make this demonstration this day, it being just before the political conventions 
are held, it will turn the political parties into Northern and Southern parties, 
and then the slave will go free through war and strife. Thank God — Mr. Cook, 
I make this demonstration this day." 



i 



127. JOHN HUGHES. 



I 



I Archbishop John Hcohus was bom in the North of Ireland, in th« 

1 year 1798. 

i He came to this country at the age of seventeen, and commenced his 

I preparatory studies for the priesthood. 

I Having spent seven years at the College of Hount St. Mary*s, in Em« 

I mcttsburg, Maryland, he was ordnined in 1825, and shortly afterward was 

appointed pastor of a church in Philadelphia. Here he became popular as 

I an eloquent divine and active citizen. In 1830 he discussed with iJr. John 

I Breckinridge, an eminent Presbvterian clergyman, their respective dogmas, 

i through the newspapers ; and in 1834 an oral discussion took place. In 

1838 he was appointed Bishop of the Diocese of New York, and changed hid 

i residence to that city. 

I In this position he distinguished himself by his determination in estab* 

I lishing the vigorous discipline of the Catholic Church. This brought him 

into bitter controversy with several prominent laymen, who, in some par- 

i ishes, had assumed the right to control the resources of the Church. In a 

few years, however, this conflict was soooeeded by an unexampled harmony 

I and good feeling throughout the whole of the Camolio community. 

I In 1840 a dispute arose between the Catholics of New York and the 

authorities and citizens of New York, on the subject of common schools. 
Bishop Hughes entered into a full discussion of the subject, throuffh the 
newspapers, and afterward in the presence of the Common-Council ; and 
won for himself great credit by the urbane and oathoUc spirit in which he 
performed his duty on that important occasion. 

In 1850 Dr. Hughes was appointed by Pope Pius IX, Archbishop of the 
Diocese of New York, which was raised to a Metropolitan See. 

Archbishop Hughes was a man of unwearied exertions in active \He^ 
and secured the respect of all classes of citizens of the g^reat city in which 
he resided. A large number of his lectures, sermons, letters, &o., have, 
found their way to the public, mostly through short-hand reports, prepared 
for, and published in, the newspapers. The following are among the lec- 
tures which have been published : '* Christianity the only Source of Moral, 
Social, and Political Regeneration,'* delivered in the House of Bepresenta- 
tives of the United States, in 1847, by request of both Houses of Congress ; 
<< The Church and the World f *' The Decline of Protestantism f '* Lecture 
on the Antecedent Cause of the Irish Famine in 1847 ;" " Lecture on the 
Mixture of Civil and Ecclesiastical Power in the Mi(^dle Ages ;'* '' Lecture 
on the Importance of a Christian Basis for the Science of Political Economy *,** 
'* Two Lectures on tho Moral Causes that have Produced the Evil Spirit of 
the Times f ** Debate before the Common-Council of New York on the 
Catholic Petition Respecting the Common-School Fund,*' and ** The Catholic 
Chapter in the History of the United States.** 

He died January 8, 1804, and was buried, ^ afterlaying in_Btate some 
days,"with great pomp and ceremony.^ " ' ~ 



128. OWEN LOVEJOT. 

Owen Lovejoy was bom in Albion, Kendall County, Ifaine, Januazy 
6, 1811. 

His father was a clergyman and farmer. Owen worked upon the fann 
until he was eighteen years of age, when he entered Bowdoin College. He 
graduated in 1885, and emigrated to Alton, Illinois, where he engaged in 
theological studies, his brother, Bev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, being, at the time, 
the editor of the paper there which advocated anti-Slavery views. In 1837, 
the pro'Slavery citizens of Alton and the neighboring counties in Missouri^ 
taking offense at the denunciations of Slavery contained in Rev. Mr. Love- 
joy's paper, a mob, consisting mostly of Missourians, crossed the river to 
Alton, and, after destroying his press, murdered him. 

Owen Lovejoy was present, and his life was sought by the mob ; but, 
notwithstanding his utter fearlessness of danger, he escaped death at their 
hands ; and from that day ho devoted himself, not to revenging his brotiier'a 
death, but to seek the overthrow of Slavery, as having been the cause of it. 
At that time, the laws of Illinois forbade the holding of anti-Slavery meet- 
ings, and subjected offenders to fines. 

Mr. Owen Lovejoy, who was then pastor of a Congregational church in 
Princeton, Bureau County, Illinois, was in the habit of holding such meet- 
ings at various places in the State ; and, when arrested, as he often was, 
and convicted and fined, he always announced at what. time and place his 
next meeting would be held. 

' He was often threatened with violence at these meetings ; but his firm- 
ness of purpose and determined zeal were unshaken, while his eloquence 
won many to his support. 

The authorities soon found it a vain pursuit to punish a reformer of 
such a spirit, for advocating a cause which he so conscientiously held ; and, 
eventually, those tyrannicsd laws were repealed. 

In 1854 Mr. Lovejoy was elected to the State Legislature, and in 185G 
his district sent him to Congress, where he continued, by re-election, until 
his death. ^In^Congress he was an active, useful member, and eloquent 
speaker. "^ ^.^ -^ ^,,^_ . 

Only a month before his death, he wrote to his friend, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, the great and early apostle of anti-Slavery, his views with regfard to 
the re-election of Abraham Lincoln, expressing the sentiments which filled, 
the hearts of the large majority of Union men, and adding : " It seems to 
me certain that the Providence of God, during another term, will grind 
Slavery to powder." i 

Owen Lovejoy was ranked among the leading reformers of the AbolltuMi 
school. . He died at ^rookl^n. New Tork, March 25, 18G4. 



129. DAVID Q. FARRAGUT. , 

Admiral David G. Fakragut was. born abput the year 1801, near 
Knoxviiie, Tennessee. 

His early years were passed amid the dangers and vicissitudes of a bor- 
der life, BO that, while yet a boy, he became inured to peril and strife. On 
one occasion he was rescued from the cruel mercies of an Indian tomahawk 
only by the heroic bearing of his mother, who kept the red-faced enemy at 
bay until her husband, with a squadron of cavalry, caused them to take to 
their heels. 

A short time preyious to the breaking out of the War of 1812, his father 
was called to the command of a gunboat at New Orleans. Heve was first 
formed young David's taste for the navy. His youthful ambition was soon 
gratified by Commodore D, D. Porter, who, pleased with the boy's appear* 
anoe, took him on board his own ship, the far-famed Esseos, 

In a bloody engagement off Valparaiso, between the Essex and the two 
British sloops, Phebe -and Cherxib, he distinguished himself by his gallant 
behavior ; but when he saw the American flag hauled down, he burst into 
tears. Nor did he willingly surrender himself a prisoner until, after a 
pugilistic encounter with an English ** Hiddy,*' he had secured a favorite 
pig, the pet of himself and fellow-sailors. 

At thirteen he was appointed Master of a British prize vessel from Guay- 
aquil to Valparaiso. 

He served on board various vessels in various parts of the world, until 
1861, during which he had risen to the position of Captain. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion he resisted all the flattering induce- 
ments of his many Southern friends to desert the old flag ; and, after estab- 
lishing his family at Hastings, on the Hudson, he remained ready for action 
at his country's call. 

His name was quickly suggested when the expedition ag^nst New 
Orleans was fixed upon, early in 1862. He was appointed Flag-Officer of 
the fleet, and sailed in the flag-ship Harlford for the << Crescent City,** 
which surrendered after a desperate defense from Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip. The courage and skill displayed by Commodore Farragpit in 
this memorable engagement won for him the gpratitude and admiration of a 
generous people. 

In July, 1862, he was promoted to Bear- Admiral, and continued in corn* 
mand of the Gulf blockading squadron ; passed the batteries of Port Hudson 
in March, 1863, and rendered valuable aid to General Grant, then besieging 
Vicksburg. 

In Augfust, 1864, he Buooeeded in effecting the passage of Forts Morgan 
and Gaines, in Mobile Bay, with his fleet, destroying the Bebel ram Ten/' 
neesee^ and oompellinff the forts to surrender by Uie 2dd of the month ; for 
which achievement he was promoted to Vice-Admiral, 'which g^ade was 
specially created for him by Congi'ess ; and, July iio-, 1866, he was made 
Admiral. He died August IS, 1870, in Portsmouth, K. H. His remains were 
brought to New York, October 7, where tne obsequies of the great American ad- 
miral were celebrated on a scale of splendor amply testifying the respect and 
esteem in which the name of the dead hero is held by all Americans, previous to 
being deposited in the Woodlawn Cemetery. 



130. PBESTON S. BEOOKS. 

Preston S. Brooks was bom in Edgefield District, South Carolina, 
in August, 1819. Graduating at the South Carolina Collt^ge, in 1839, he 
adopted tho profession of law, and was admitted to the bar in 1843. 

He was elected to the Legislature of South Carolina, in 1844 ; and, on 
the breaking out of tho Mexican War, in 1846, raised a company of vol- 
unteers, of which he was made Captain, serying in the Palmetto Regiment 
during the greater part of the campaign. At the close of the war, he 
returned to South Carolina, and settled down as a planter. 

He was elected Representative to Congress in 1853, and re-elected in 
1855. The fiery debates in Congress on the Kansas difficulties — the electric 
spark that presaged the thunderbolt of war that was preparing? to burst upon 
the country — aroused every feeling of passion that was smothered, and lay 
smouldering, in both the Korthem and Southern heart. In the midst of all 
this dense passion, this pent-up feeling found its vent in two opposite 
natures,-— one sedate, classical, and^-confident in the justice of its cause ; the 
other passionate, impulsive, and reckless, acting under imaginary wrongs. 
Charles Sumner had made one of his most memorable speeches against the 
South, and her institution, in which he particularly criticised Senator 
Butler, of South Carolina, a near relative of Mr. Brooks. Chafing under 
this severe attack upon th^ peculiar institution of his State, and the personal 
criticism of his relative, the ** chivalrous spirit'' of Mr. Brooks was aroused, 
and he determined to be avenged. Entering the Senate Chamber, he com- 
mitted a personal and almost deadly assault upon the Massachusetts Senator. 

This event caused g^eat excitement in the Korth, and a spirit of indigo 
nation pervaded every breast. A Senator from Massachusetts had been 
brutally assaulted in his chair by a Representative from South Carolina! 
Henry Wilson, the colleague of Mr. Sumner, in the Senate, pronounced the 
assault ** murderous, brutal, and cowardly ; '* whereupon, Mr. Brooks chal- 
lenged him to a deadly conflict. Mr. Wilson replied that, while he 
religiously believed in the right of self-defense, he must decline to accept 
the challenge, believing dueling to be, not only a violation of the law of 
the land, but the relio of a barbarous age. Although denounced by the 
North, Mr. Brooks was sustained by his constituents. 

The fiery spirit of Mr. Brooks was again displayed in the Presidential can- 
vass of 1856, when he threatened that, in the event of the election of John 
C. Fremont, he would '' march upon Washington, seize the archives of tho 
Grovemment, and take possession of the capital." ^ 

Disappointed in the opportunity, this threat was a foreshadowing of the 
events which occurred on the election of Abraham Lincoln, as President of 
the United States, in 1860. 

Dying in Washington, D. C, January 27, 1857, he left behind him many 
warm personal friends. 



131. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 

OoBMELit78 Yakbebbilt, popularly known as the ** Commodore,^' was 
bom on Htaten Island. N. Y., May 27, 1794. His father having established 
a ferry between New-York and Staten Island, young Cornelius had much 
to do with its management. For some five years he was engaged as boat- 
man, carrying pleasure parties to pic-nics, boarding ships &c. ; no matter 
how it blew, or stoimed, or froze, if *' Gorneil" had agreed to board a ship 
or deliver a dispatch, he did it. When about sixteen years of age, he be- 
came ihe owner of a boat and commenced an independent career and by 
the time he was eighteen he found himself part owner and Captain of one 
of the largest periaugers in the harbor. During the war of J»12. he ren- 
dered material service in furnishing supplies, by night, to the forts about 
New-York. In fact, his energy, skill and daring became so well known, and 
his word, when he gave it, could be Yelled upon so implicitly, that ** Cor- 
nell, the boatman," as he was familiarly called, was sought aher fietr and 
near when an expedition particularly hazardous or important was to be 
undertaken. As boatman at the age of twenty-three, he was making $4,000. 
a year, but perceiving steam would ere long become the great agent of 
navigation, he in 1817 entered the service of 'ihomas Gibbons, then pro- 
prietor of a Line of Steamboats run|iing between New York and Philadel- 
phia, remaibing in his employ twelve vears. 

Having made himself thoroughly acquainted with the details and 

Sraotical managem«'nt of Steam Navigation, he in 1829, left the employ of 
[r. Gibbons and set himself to work establishing Steamboat Lines on the 
Hudson River, the Sound and elsewhere, in opposition to Corporations and 
Companies, who, having a monopoly of trade, made travel too expensive 
to be enjoyed by the many. His plan was always to build better and faster 
boats than his competitors, to run them at their lowest paying rates, and 
thus famish passengers with the best and cheapest accommodations. 

For the next twenty years he applied himself to the work before him, 
with the same wisdom, and that earnest, steadfast zeal he had ever shown, 
and was eminently successful. 

In 1849 he obtained a grant ftrom the Niearaugium Qovemmentto oon- 
structa Ship Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bv the San Juan 
Biver and Lake Nicaraugua, but after spending considerable money in this 
enterprise it was abandoned and the Nicaraugua Transit Company was 
organized and Mr. Vanderbilt was chosen President. Under his manage- 
ment this route to California became a favorite one, and the price of passage 
was reduced from $600 to $300. In 1853 he sold out his interest, and in 
1855 established an independent line to Havre. The famous Steamboat 
"Vanderbilt" was built for this line and made the quickest time on 
record. Mr. Vanderbilt made a free gift of this splendid vessel to the 
U. S. Government in I8()2. at a time when the Administration needed im« 
mediately a large addition to the Navy. 

In 1865 he sold out all his vessels and transfered the greater part of 
of his wealth to Railroads, and is now the largest Railroad proprietor in the 
United States, and one of the two or three richest men in the Empire 
City. It was never his plan to put away money in a chest, nor yet to 
simply invest it, but rather, in the fullest sense of the word, to use it. 
Consequently, it is said, he employs more men to-day, directly and indi-' 
rectly, than any other man in the land. 



132. JOHN A. ANDREW. 

John a. Andrew, the 2l8t Qoyemor of Massachnsetts, was bom at 
Windham, Maine, May 81, 1818. 

In his boyhood he was marked for his freedom from vicious habits, and 
for his cheeri'ul, sprightly^ and studious disposition. 

He graduated at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, in 1837, when, he 
removed to Boston, studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1840, and soon 
became eminent in his profession. 

Thoroughly anti-Slavery, he met the aggressions of the slave-power at 
every step by his protest, when his voice could speak for freedom. 

In 1850 the Fugitive Slave Law called forth his warmest opposition to its 
enactment, and its enforcement in Massachusetts. 

In 1858 he was elected to the Legfislature of Massachusetts, and, in 1860, 
a Delegate to the Republican Convention at Chicago which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for President of the United States. The same year he 
was elected Grovemor of MaMsaohusetts, which position he held throughout 
the war of tiie Rebellion, and until 1866, when he declined to be again a 
candidate. 

He foresaw in the agitation at the South, during the Presidential can- 
vass of 1860, the beginning of a fearful conflict, and prepared the militia of 
his State, beforehand, to meet the impending storm. So thoroughly had 
the militia been organized, that, on the call of President Lincoln for troops, 
in less than twenty-fdur hours after its reception, a regiment was on tibe 
march for Wnshington. He had given himself with untiring energy to the 
work of making the commonwealth ever ready, as she was always willing, 
to stand in the front ranks against treason, and in the support of the United 
States Government. 

In the Conference of (Governors at Altoona, Pennsylvania, in September, 
1862, he was conspicuous in hopeful, ardent patriotism, and prepared the 
address to the President, urging the issue of a call for three hundred 
thousand new troops to the field. 

His message of January, 1861, read like a prophetic oracle. He showed 
the constant loyalty of Massachusetts, and her willingness to defend, at any 
cost, the Nation^ life. 

In his message of May 1, he opens with these laconic words : " The 
occasion demands action, and it shall not be delayed by speech.'' He then 
points out tohat is to be done, and hoio it is to be done, in the tersest lan- 
guage. 

Governor Andrew's valedictory address of January, 1866, was closely 
argumentative, severely logical, with no superfluous words; and it will 
stand as one of the ablest papers on Betonstzuction over placed before the 
people. 

His message of April 17, 1865, on the death of Abraham Lincoln, was, 
perhaps, one of his best efforts. In it he says : ** Let the Government and 
the people resolve to be brave, faithful, impartial, and just. With the 
blessing of Gk>d, let us determine to have a Country, the Home of Liberty 
and civilization." 

He died suddenly, of apoplexy, October 30, 1867. 



). 



133. JOHN YAN BUEEN. 

John Van Burbn, a gentleman of mark and prominence, both as a 
lawyer and a politioian, was the son of Martin Van Buren, the 8th President 
of the United States, and was bom at Hudson, New York, in February, 
1810. 

He graduated at Yale College in 1828, studied law with Benjamin F. 
Butler, at Albany, and the Hon. Aaron Vanderpool, at Kinderhook, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1830. Though an abld lawyer and an eloquent 
advocate, he was less distinguished at the bar than in political life. 
■ Mr. y^ Buren accompanied his father while Minister to England, in 

. 1833, which gave him an opportunity of becoming familiar with the higher 

classes of British society. 

In 1845 he was chosen as Attorney-General of the State of New York, 
and at the termination of his service settled in the city of New York, in the 
practice of his profession, frequently taking part in the political affairs of 
the day. 

Burinff the Presidential canvass of 1848, he distinguished himself as a 
popular advocate of the Free-Soil party, and of the exclusion of Slavery 
n*om the Federal Territories. He did not, however, adhere to the princi- 
ples which were subsequently developed by that party ; but, during the 
uitter ^ears of his life, acted with the I»emocratic party, often taking an 
active interest in the canvass. 

In May, 1866, he left New York for an European tour, traveling exten- 
sively, during the summer, in Sweden, Norway, and Russia, and spending 
a few weeks, previous to his embarkation for home, in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Van Buren*s health had previously been impaired, but on his return 
voyage the symptoms of his disorder gave evidence of sudden aggravation. 
Aner a brief period of suffering, he expired, on board the steamer Scotia, 
on the 13th of October, 1866. 

As an advocate, Mr. Van Buren was distinguished by an overwhelming^ 
oratory, which irresistibly carried the jury with him. He was always an 
eloquent and interesting speaker, but it was chiefly as a stump-orator, ad- 
dressing a popular auiuence, that John Van Buren was celebrated. He 
possessed an easy, but gpraceful manner, with a happy flow of wit, which 
delighted the Democratic crowds, whom he held enchained, or roused to 
loud and boisterous mirth. 

On the breaking out of the Bebellion, he placed himself on the side of 
the Union, as a War Democrat, and was one of the speakers at the great 
Union meeting which assembled at Union Square, New York, in 1861. 

Mr. Van Buren, though frequently solicited, never sought ofSLce, and 
died with unsulUed patriotism, predominant in death. 

I 



134. WM. H CHANNING. 

Wm. H. Channino, a celebrated divine, the champion of free thoug'lit 
and free limbs, was bom at Newport, Khode Island, April 7, 1778. As a 
boy, he was thoughtful and amiable, winning the love of his schoolmates 
and teachers. 

At a very early age he was imbued with religious reverence ; and thoug^lit, 
with an unusual degree of mental vigor, upon the abstract dogmas of theol- 
ogy. He was the soul of honor, and ever ready to take the part of the op- ' 
Sressed among his playmates. Washington Allston, the poet*painter, 
escribes him as an " open, brave, and generous boy." 

He entered Harvaixl College in 1794, and graduated in 1798, with tlie 
highest honors of his class. 

In 1801 he was made Kegent in Harvard University, and the following 
year, having been licensed by the ** Cambridge Ministerial Association," he 
commenced preaching, and was settled over the Federal-Street Society, June 
1, 1803. He retained the office of Pastor of this church and Society until 
his death, which occurred at Bennington, Vermont, on the 2d of October, 
1842, while on a journey for his health. 

Br. Channinff was small in stature, and always had the appearance of 
being in a very depressed condition of health. vVhen he rose to speak, his 
voice, scarcely rising above a tremulous whisper, caused a strong feeling of 
disappointment and regret; but, as he warmed with his theme, his form 
seemed to dilate until you forgot his dimlnutiveness, and his voice rose to 
such a clear, sonorous note, that every vibration thrilled to the very soul. 

Few men were so eloquent as he ; but it was not the eloquence of the 
schools. It was the manly earnestness, with which he impressed upon his 
audience the greatness of his subject and the solemnity of his mission, and 
enchained the souls of his hearersi and melted them into tenderness, and 
humility. 

Dr. Channing was an uncompromising advocate of human freedom. He 
sought, with all his might, tf» take away the irons from the limbs of the 
enslaved, and to disinthrall the human mind from the fetters of party, and 
the debasing creeds of sects. 

He was an ardent patriot, and his heart bled for every stain that fell 
upon the escutcheon of his country's glory. 

When the New England church divided on what were called the XJuita- 
rian and Calvanistio doctrines, he took the liberal side, only as choosing the 
least of two evils, and labored while he lived to do away with sectarian 
names and badges, and to bring all real and sincere believers together, under 
the broad and single name of Christians. 

Dr. Channing was a man of the purest life and spirit. The sins which 
so easily beset and contaminate many great and good men, were shed by the 
immaculate mantle of his life without leaving a trace behind. In him there 
wasnogoile./ 



135. HOSEA BALLOIT. 

HoSEA Ballott was bom in Biohmond, New Hampshire, April 80, 
1771. Hia father was a Baptist minister, and, at quite an early age, Hosea 
reoeired deep religions impressions, and joined his father's church. When 
he was about fourteen years old, considerable stir was made by che presence 
of several UnirerBalist ministers in his native place, some of whom he beard. 
Their discourses led him to inquire if their doctrine was consistent with the 
Bible, and he resolved to give the subject a thorough investigation. In this 
labor he had no other book than the Bible, to the study of which he applied 
an honest mind and a sturdy purpose to adopt such views as might oe 
derived from its teachings. The result was, that he embraced the views of 
those preachers, and openly avowed his change ; in consequence of which he 
was excommunicated from the Baptist church, when his thoughts were 
turned to the subject of preaching. 

In 1791, Mr. Ballou preached his first sermon in a private house. 

He was first ordained in Oxford, in 1704, and in 1808, in Barnard, Vt., 
where he wrote and published two works: " Notes on the Parables,'' and a 
" l^eatise on the Atonement.'^ 

These volumes he compiled without the aid of any other books than the 
Bible ; and, although there is little scholastic polish to be found in them, 
the marks of his keen logic and biting satire are to be seen on nearly every 
pag^. On the 8th of November, 1809, he was installed over the Universalist 
Society in Portsmouth, N. H., where he remained until 1815, when he 
removed to Salem, Mass., and remained two years, and then accepted the 
call of the Second Universalist Society in Boston, where he was mstalled 
December 25, 1817, as its first Pastor. Here he continued during the remain- 
der of his life, living in sreat harmony with his people, and laboring inces- 
santly, both at home and abroad, in the various auties of his profession. 

He fell quietly asleep on the 7th of June, 1852, in the eighty-first year 
of his age. 

The labors of Mr. Ballou were arduous and extensive. He traveled 
widely throughout the United States, visiting the churches and establishing 
new ones. 

Although he seldom wrote his sermons, few dergyttien have written 
more than he. His controversial writings would make many large tomes of 
theological lore. Few preachers have produced a stronger sensation, or left 
upon the cirole of their mission a more enduring effect than he. Without 
education, without patronage, with nothing but his own strong powers ot 
intellect, amidst the bitterest opposition, he succeeded in building up the 
cause to which he devoted his lite. For his attentions to the wants of his 
people in sickness and in sorrow, he won their love ; and, quite early in life, 
he passed among them as " Father Ballon.'' 



136. LYMAN BEECHER. 

Bev. Lthan Beecreh, a dis^tinguished Clergyman, was bom in New 
Haren, Connecticut, September 12, 1775. 

He prepared for college under the immediate superrision of the village 
pastor, and in due time graduated at Yale College, where he afterward 
remained two or three years, studying divinity under Dr. Dwight, then 
President of that institution. 

In 1798 he received his license for the ministry, and was soon called to 
take charge of the First Congregational Society in East Hampton, Liong' 
Island, where he labored with marked fidelity for more than two years. In 
1810 he removed to Litchfield, Conn., where he settled as Pastor over the 
First Congregations! Society of that place. He remained in charge of this 
Christian flock for sixteen years, and preached with gfreat success. Havings 
married, he found himself, ere long, surrounded with a numerous family — 
'' The Clergyman's Blessing ^ — and he set himself to work to improve the 
condition of the community in which his children were to be reared. He 
raised the standard of education in the schools, and became an efficient and 
successful laborer in the cause of Temperance, to which ho devoted his sin- 
gular energies throughout a long life, and to which he was to the last as 
freshly devoted as in the palmy days of his youth. 

He also entered, heart and soul, into all the g^at questions of moral 
reforms which then began to agitate the churches ; and, during this period, 
assisted in the establishment of the Connecticut Education Society, the 
American Bible Society, the Connecticut Missionary Society, and other 
associations of a similar character. 

In 1826 great defection had taken place in Boston and neighboring 
parts of New England into TJnitarianism, following the lead of Dr. Chan- 
ning, and others in sympathy with him, and Dr. Beecher was chosen, out of 
all the other clergy in New England, to uphold the standard of the ancient 
Puritan faith ag^iinst their desertion, and he took charge of the Hanover 
Street Calvanistic Society in Boston, where he labored for six or seven 
years with great zeal and considerable success. His ministry partook 
largely of the controversial, and he flung himself into the thickest of tho 
battle. 

In 1832 he was appointed to the Presidency of the Lane Theological 
Seminary at Cincinnati; and, at the same time, he took charge of the Second 
Presbyterian Society in that city, which double charge he performed with 
great vigor of intellect and body until about the year 1852, when he resigned 
all pubUc and official relations, and removed to Boston, where he afterward 
resided, enjoying the respect of all who knew him and the proud satis&o- 
tion of seeing his children *' a numerous brotherhood,*' occupying command- 
ing positions in society, and rendering themselves famous by their labors in 
the cause of truth and humanity. 

Dr. Beecher published much during his life, consisting, principally, of 
sermons delivered on various occasions. He is also author of a volume on 
** Political Atheism,'' and was always a zealous advocate of the Temperance 
movement, and may be reg^arded as one of the chief founders of the '* Tem- 
perance Beform." 

Ho died at the residence 6( his Son, Henry Ward Bcedher, in Brooklyn, 
in 1862. 



137. WILLIAM D. PORTER. 

Commodore Willtxm D. Forteii was bom in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
in 1809, but was educated in Ponnsylvania, and appointed to the navy from 
Massachusetts. Ho was the son ox Commodore I)aYid Porter, who distin- 
guished himself In the War of 1813, and a brother of Admiral Dayid jD. 
f orter, who aloo distinffuished himself on many occasions in the late war. 
When the Rebellion broke out, W. D. Porter was cruising in the sloop-of- 
war St. Mary*s. Being a Southern man by birth, his loyalty was suspected; 
hearing which, he wrote a characteristic letter to the Goyemment, defend ixig 
liimself from the aspersion. 

Ho was afterward sent to the Western waters under Commodore Foote, 
. who was preparing a fleet to open the Mississippi. The ressel selected for 
him to command was the 8L Louis (ferry-boat), which he converted into a 
furmidable iron-clad gun-boat in eighteen days, lighting the enemy while 
construotinflr it. He named it the " Essex,** after the ship in which his gal- 
lant father fought his desperate battle with the **Alertf near the port of 
Valparaiso, in 1812. 

Although it had an ignominious birth, it was destined to win a g^at 
reputation. 

He accompanied Commodore Foote up the Tennessee River, and took part 
in the attack on Fort Henry. 

As Foote with his flag-snip moved up to the fort, the Essex hugged him 
close, and, when Are was opened, lay alongside. The heavy shot from the 
batteries pounded her mailed sides, and mfuie her quiver from stem to stem. 
Yet Porter kept creeping nearer to them, pushing into the very vortex of the 
fire. Amid the crashing of shot and bursting of shell, above, around, and 
against the sides of the ship, his bearing was grand and heroic. When 
within a few hundred yards of the fort, as he was watching the effect of 
the flre, a 82-pound shot struck his vessel, just above the port-holes, killed 
a man by his side, and landing in the boiler, sent the stream through the 
vessel, and ibtally scalded many of the sailors ; Porter himself was also 
scalded, and beccune temporarily blinded from the effects. 

While recruiting, he had the Es^ex repaired, and on the 0th of July 
started down the Mississippi River to join the fleet at Vioksburg, his brother 
and Admiral Farragut coming up from below. 

Here the formidable Rebel ram Arkansas made its appearance, passing 
through the fleet without being affeoted by their broadsides, and placing her- 
self under the batteries of the fort. Such a formidable vessel could not bo 
trusted on the river, and Porter volunteered, aloue and unaided, to destroy 
her. He went down under the fire of the batteries of the fort and the ram, 
where he attacked and partially disabled her. He intended to have struck 
her with his armed bow, but she avoided him. The ram afterward 
withdrew for repairs, when Porter attacked and set fire to her magazine, 
causing it to explode. 

Thus by his daring, one of the most dangerous impediments to our suc- 
cess on the river was destroyed. He then started down the river, passing 
Port Hudson under a galling fire, unharmed, destroying one of the batteries, 
and arrived at New Orleans, where a Commodore's commission awaited him: 
but he did not live to enjoy it, for disease had set in, and he was obliged to 
return to the North for his health, where ho soon after died, at St. £uke*8 
Hospital, in Kow York, in 18C2, In the fifty^hird year of his age. 



138. J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

J. Fenimorb Cooper was bom in Bordcntown, New Jorsej, Septezabcr 
15, 1789. At the age of ten, his father removed to Cooperstown, New York. 
He was fitted for college under the training of Bey. Mr. Ellison, Rector of 
St PauVs Chorch, Albany. 

y After spending a few jears in studying the classics, he entered the nary 
tft a still yery early age ; and, during a few years of service, gave such evi- 
dence of his fitness for a naval leader that a commission was about to be 
tendered to him, when he fell a victim to Cupid, and surrendered himself to 
the bands of Hymen. 

After his marriage, he g^ve himself up to pleasure, travel, and litera* 
ture, for some years, during which time he stored his mind with the rich 
materials which he has since wrought into such delightful fabrics. 

His first serious attempt at novel-writing (after various contributions to 
the literary journals) came before the world under the title of ** Precaution." 
Then came the " Spy,** and " Pioneers," and " Pilot," and a whole brood of 
flattering successors, the very enumeration of which we have no room for, 
each ad£ng to the fame of the author, as each was perused by the enthusi- 
astic and expectant readers. 

His last work was published in 1849, and Mr. Cooper's mortal remains 
were committed to the dust in 1851. But he still lives in the hearts of 
gprateful millions, whose spirits have been stirred within them by his touch- 
ing pathos, and whose love of country has been warmed into now life by the 
patriotism of his eloquent pen. 

Cooper, like Scott, has bound his phantasms so fast by history that one 
forgets while reading, that he is not dealing with sober facts. Whether we 
sit with him on the sunny slope, and gaze over the rich landscapes his 
wizard wand has enchanted from the depth of his own rich imagination, or 
prowl with "Leather Stockings'* through the dusky and savage-begirt 
forest, or scud under bare poles over the frightened and laboring sea, or 
mingle in the ensanguined fray on the slippery docks of the ''Bed 
Bover," there is a freshness and reality about them that makes us forget 
that our sympathies are excited for ideal beings, or that we are feasting 
our mental eye on painted emptiness. His writings may not have the 
finish of Irving, or the severe correctness of style to be found in Scott ; 
but there is a life-Ukeness about what he has written that gushes out like 
some bubblix^ spring on the mountain side, andjsends a refreshing coolness 
to the lips. 



139. JOHN PIERPONT. 

Bey. John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, April 6, 1785. 
He graduated at Yale College, at the ago of nineteen. 

He then became a rrivate Tutor in the family of Col. "William Allston, 
in South Carolina, where he remained four years. 

From 1»09 to 1812 he studied law at Litchfield, and settled at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. The War of 1812 interfered with his practice, 
and he then attempted business pursuits, with indifferent success. 

In 1818 he entered the Cambridge Divinity School. He was soon after 
installed as Pastor of the Hollis-Street Unitarian Church> at Boston. For 
twenty-flve years he remained in that Pastorate, which connection, however, 
became clouded with troubles and dissensions, gprowing out of his strong 
advocacy of Temperance and anti-Slavery, with other philanthropic meas- 
ures, which he warmly upheld. 

In 1883 he visited Europe and Asia. In 1845 he became Pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Troy, New York, where he remained four years, 
and then accepted a call to the First Congregational Church at Medford, 
Mitssachusetts. 

When the war of the Rebellion broke out, Mr. Pierpont was deeply in- 
terested, and Instantly sought an active position, although then seventy-five 
years of age. 

He was appointed Chaplain of the Twenty-Second Massachusetts 
Begiment, by Governor Andrew. The exposure of camp-life, and the severe 
duties of the field, oompeJled him, much to his reffret, to resign. 

Secretary Chase then appointed him to a Clerkship in the Treasury De- 
partment, which he held until his sudden death, at Medford, August 26, 
1806, being eighty-one years of age. 

Mr. Pierpont was a thorough scholar, a graceful and facile speaker, and 
a poet of no ordinary power. 

His devotion to the humane and philanthropic reforms of his time, 
sprung from the highest influences of intelligence and truthfulness, and 
were carried out witJa the strong conscientiousness of duty. 

The era in which such men lived was, in our country, one calling for 
fearless and energetic character. 

The demand was supplied by such a host as history seldom records, and 
many of the heroic spirits called forth in that holy warfare, have already 
passed away from ihe scenes of their earthly toils and triumphs. 



140. JOHN HUDSON. 

John Hudson was bom in Concord, Massachusetts, April 5, 1802. 

He received a common-school education, and learned the trade of black- 
smith, after which emigrated to the State of Ohio, then the " far West," 
and settled on the Western Beservc. 

Here he set up his forge and anvil, and soon acquired a profitable busi- 
ness. 

His shrewdness and persistent perseverance in overcoming all obstacles, 
and a determination to accomplish everything he undertook, brought him 
prominently before the people of his county, and they elected him Sheriff, 
which position he held for a number of years. 

He soon became noted for his success in hunting up fugitives from jus- 
tice, and the horse- thieves of that vicinity quickly scattered to distant parta. 

In all his professional term he never failed to arrest any culprit he was 
summoned to take into custody. 

At one time, when the rivers were swollen, and many bridges wero 
washed away, he was called upon about dusk to go in search of a fugitive 
from justice, who had two days the start of him, and no one knew the 
direction he had taken. __ 

He was at work in his shop, had on his paper hat and leather apron, and 
in his shirt sleeves. Without stopping to make any preparation, he jumped 
upon his famous horse ** Yankee ^ (railroads were not then in operation), and, 
after making a few inquiries of those who had seen him last, started for 
the East, and was two hundred miles away before he stopped to purchase 
a hat and coat. Having, as if by instinct, got upon his track the first day, 
he, by changing horses, rode night and day, until he caught his man in the 
farthest corner of the State of Maine, two thousand miles away. ^ 

He deeply sympathized with those oppressed by reason of their poverty ; 
and, when called upon to arrest them for debt, rather than take . them to 
jail, would often pay the debt himself, or go their security. 

He was a Democrat, and upheld the system of slavery ; but if a fugitive 
slave came to him (as they often did) for protection, his political views gave 
way to the voice of humanity, and he would give them shelter, food, and 
money to speed them on to freedom. 

He was very eccentric in his ways, persistent and generous to a fault.. 
As an instance of his perseverance : While in a boat fishing for bass in a 
deep pond, he had drawn up a large one some three feet from the water,' 
when it dropped from the hook, i Determined not to lose the bass,*. he 
dropped his line, jumped from the boat, and caught the fish in his hands 
just as it struck the water's edge, and brought it safe to the boat. 

He was always ready to assist at the bed-bido of the sick, and his services 
were often brought into requisition by his neighbors, for ho was fui excellent 
nurse. 

Having no children of his own, he adopted and brought up a number of 
orphan relatives. _ 

He was a favorite in the village in which ho lived,^and all the villagers 
claimed the privilege of calling mm " Uncle John.'' 

Ho died February 3, 1863. 



t 



141. JONAS BUTRICK. 

Colonel Jonas Butrick was bom in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
May a«, 1791. 

^ He was a descendant of one of the Pilgrims of the May-Flower^ and a 

relatiye of Colonel Butrick, of Revolutionary fame. His early life was 

' spent upon a furm, attending the village school during the winter months. 

In his youth he was fond of hunting ; but being too poor to own a guik, 

' he made himself a bow and arrows, with which he became so expert, that, 

^ at " Election Huntings,'' whichever side chose young Jonas, was sure to 

' come off victorious. At an annual celebration of the *Haking of Com- 

wallis,'' he led the Indian regiment in the *' sham-fight" It was at this 

> time he received the title of Colonel. 

I At the age of seventeen he was apprenticed to the saddle and harness 

I trade ; and when he became of age, he had saved enough from overwork and 

wages to set up in business for himself, soon after which his natural inclina- 
' tion to invent was brought into exercise by his own necessities, and he in- 

' vonted a truss, which, from a singular circumstance, became somewhat 

I celebrated : 

A gentleman of a neighboring village had, apparently, died suddenly, 
caused by a strain. Learning the circumstances. Colonel Butrick did not 
believe the man was dead ; and, meeting the funeral at the g^ve-yard, ho 
stated his doubts to his relatives, and they allowed him to open the coffin 
and examine the body. After adjusting the rupture, and applying the 
truss, the man showed signs of life, and in a few days he was walking 
about, and lived many years to bless the day that truss was invented. 

Colonel Butrick was afterward continually inventing some labor-saving 
machine ; but, like most inventors, he did not reap the benefit of his inven- 
tions—others, by some means, getting the advantage of his '* new ideas.'* 

He, at one time, before tho days of railroads, went with his own horse 
and carriage to Washington, to take out a patent, which took him near two 
months to accomplish. 

While on a visit to Boston, he first heard a total abstinence temperance 
lecture. He joined the Society, and brought the pledge to his country 
home, where he established the first Temperance Society of that town. H!e 
was ever after unceasing in his efforts to extend and build up the cause, 
' until he had the satisfaction of seeing *' New England rum*' banished from 
all the public places of the villagfe. 

When the Abolition question first began to be agitated at the North, 
Colonel Butrick was one of its earliest champions ; and he took a special 
interest in the right of petition and free discussion. He invited a noted 
speaker to lecture in his village on the subject, obtaining the use of tho 
Town-Hall of the Selectmen for that purpose. When the speaker began to 
address the audience, a number of riotous spirits beg^n to hiss, determined 
he should not speak, and one, more bold than the rest, came toward the 
platform, saying to his comrades: '*Come on ; let us drive the d — ^n Abolition- 
ist from the hall ;" whereupon Colonel Butrick^ with tho " fire of tho Kevolu- 
tion" in his eye, sprang from the platform, seized the intruder by the collar, 
and before he oould make any resistance, hurled him headlong into the 
street. Quiet was then restored, and the lecturer proceeded. 

He oontinned to lea4 in all the reforms of the day, in that part of tho 
country, until his death, which occurred March 15, lS52. 



142. GEORGE P, MOREIS. 

Geobgs p. Horris was bom in the citj of New York in the year 1802. 
He commenced hia literary career at an early age. 

Before he had attained his majority he contributed to yarious publica- 
tions, and in the year 1822 became the editor of The New York Mirrtn', 
which remained under his control till the year 1843, when financial embar- 
rassments compelled him to discontinue its publication. 

During this long period, the Mirror served efficiently the cause of litera- 
ture in America; and, through its pages, Willis, Fay, Cox, Legget, and a 
host of excellent writers were introduced to the reading public. 

Mr. Morris also became connected with the military organization of the 
State of New York, and held the rank of Brigadier-General. 

General Morris acquired his chief reputation as a song-writer rather 
than as a journalist, one of which has gained an extensive popularity — the 
ballad of " Woodman, Spare that Tree," — having become as well known in 
England as in the United States. 

In 1825 General Morris wrote the drama of " Brier Cliff," a play in five 
acts, founded upon events of the American Bevolution. It was performed 
forty nights in succession. 

In 1843 he wrote an opera, called " The Maid of Saxony," which, was 
performed with success. 

In 1840, Messrs. Appleton & Company published an edition of his poems, 
and in 1842 Paine & Burgess published his songs and ballads. 

A volume, under the title of " The Little Frenchman and his Water- 
Lots," was soon after issued by Lea & Blanchard, at Philadelphia. 

In 1844, in conjunction with Mr. Willis, he established a weekly paper, 
called the New Mirror^ which was discontinued after an existence of a year 
and a half. 

2'he Evening Mirror was next started ; and, after being conducted by 
Morris & Willis for a year was sold out. 

A few months after, General Morris began the publication of The 
National Press and Home Journal, In November, 1846, he was joined by 
Mr. Willis, and the first number of the Home Journal was issued, the first 
part of the name used having given rise to a mistake on the part of many 
as to the objects of the paper. 

General Morris continued his association with the Home Journal and 
Mr. Willis, until his death, July 4, 1864. 

He resided at Under Cliff, opp osite West Point, and was buried in the 
cemetery at Cold Spring, with "William CuUen Bryant, General Dix, Pro- 
fessor Bartlctt, General Sandford, Professor Weir, and Govemeur Kemble, as 
his pall-bearers ; and it was by such ** bright spirits " that he was beloved. 
Mr. Morris was always sincere, affectionate, generous, appreciative of others, 
and modest of himself. He passionately loved and enjoyed music, and was 
that natural-bom musician to whom all melody comes easy. Never singing 
a song, nor playing upon any manner of instrument, he could tell what was 
true in tune or in verse by a kind of instinct. With the musically inspired, 
as performers or composers, he had a natural and instinctive friendship, and 
all who were honored with his acquaintance loved him. 



143. NATHANIEL P, WILLIS. 

NATHAinEL P. Willis was bom in Portland, Maine, January 30, 1807. 
While a child, he was sent to Boston, to attend the Latin School of that city. 
He afterward studied at Phillips^s Academy, at Andover, and entered Yale 
College in the seventeenth year of his age. About that time he produced si 
series of poems on sacred subjects, which obtained fur him some reputation. 

Immediately after he graduated, in 1827, he was engaged by Mr. Goodi 
rich (" Peter Parley ") to edit Ths Legendary and The Token, In 1828 he 
established the Avn^iean MontlUy Magazine^ which he conducted two years 
and a half, when it was merged into the New York Mirror , and Willis went 
to Europe. On his arrival in France, he was attached to the American 
Legation by Mr. Kiyes, then Minister to the Court of Versailles, and with a 
diplomatio passport he traveled in that country, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, and, last of all, England, where he married. 

The letters ho wrote while abroad, under the title of '* Pencilings by 
the Way," were first published by the New York Mirror, In 1835 he pub- 
lished ** Inklings of Adventure,' a series of tales, which appeared orijp- 
inally in a London magazine under the signature of " Peter Slingsby.** Li 
1837 he returned to the United States, and retired to " Glenmary," a 
pleasant seat on the Susquehanna, where he resided four years. Early 
in 1889 he became one of the editors of the Caraair, a literary g^azette in 
New York, and in the autumn of the same year he went to London, where 
he published a number of volumes of poems and tragedies, and wrote the 
descriptive portions of some pictorial works on American scenery and 
Ireland. In 1843, with George P. Morris, he revived the New York JaiiTor, 
which had been discontinued for several years, first as a weekly and then 
as a daily gazette, but withdrew from it on the death of his wife, in 1844, 
and made another visit to England, where he published " Dashes at Life 
with a Free Pencil,** consisting of stories and sketches of European and 
American society. 

On his return to New York, in 1845, he published his complete works, 
which filled a closely-printed imperial octavo volume of eight hundred 
pages. In October of the same year he married a daughter of the Hon. 
Joseph Grinnell, of New Bedford, Mass., and selected for his home the pleasant 
** Idlewild," which has been made memorable by his " Out-Doors of Idle- 
wild,** and later labors. About the same time he became associated with 
Mr. George P. Morris, as Editor of the Home Journal^ a weeklv, which 
rapidly won a large share of the public favor, and has continued, uom that 
to the present time, a popular organ of literature, society, fashionable life, 
and the news of the day. The extent of Mr. Wiili8*s works comprise almost 
a library of volumes, which are doubtless too well known to demand a 
repetition in this place. 

Twenty or thirty years ago Mr. Willis was the recognized leading Poet 
of America; and at that time he deserved the reputation. His earlier 
poems are marked by elegant diction, real grace, and genuine pathos. 
Several of them were at once adopted by compilers of school-books, and thus 
a large portion of the youth of the country have become familiar with 
Willis's best productions. His elegy on the death of President Harrison, 
and his '* Baptism in Jordan,** are among his most widely-known poems. 

Mr. Willis enjoyed a personal acquaintance of unusual extent, and both 
here and abroad he had hosts of friends. He died of paralysis, January 20, 
1807y the sixtieth anniversary of his birth-day. 



144. WASHINGTON ALLSTON 

Washington Axlston, the eminent Poet and Painter, was bom "in 
South Carolina, in 1780, and graduated at Harvard College in 1800. 

The year following, he embarked for Europe, and remained abroad for 
eight years, studying the works of the g^eat masters, and enjoying' the 
friend^ip of the most distinguished poets and painters of Eng-land and 
Italy. Among those with whom he lived on terms of familiar intimaoy, 
were Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, each of whom enshrined in verse 
their affectionate remembrance of his genius and virtues. He had. the in- 
struction and friendship of West, Fuzeli, and Reynolds, 

While in Europe, he was not only ingratiated to every one with whum 
he came in contact, but his talents and genius commanded the respect and 
consideration of the masters of his art. 

"In painting, the genius of Allston was adapted to the creation^of both 
the beautiful and the sublime ; although it may be inferred from the nature 
of his works, that the tendencies of his mind were to subjects of stem 
grandeur, and of strong, deep feeling. His conceptions, taJcen from the 
highest departments of art, were always bold and originaL He possessed a 
powerful, as well as brilliant, imstgination ; while the execution of his pic- 
tures was marked by a rare combination of strength, freedom, and grace. 
As a colorist, his qualities are best described by the name applied to him 
by the artists of Italy, and by which alone he was known to many, that of 
the ' American Titian.* ^ 

Among his principal works were : '' The Bead Man Hostored to Life by 
Elijah," "The Angel Liberating Peter from Prison," " JacoVs Dream," 
"Elijah in the Desert," "The Angel Uriel in the Sun," "Saul and the 
Witch of Endor," " Spalatro's Vision of the Bloody Hand," " G-abriel Setting 
the Guard of the Heavenly Host," " Anne Page and Slender," "Beatrice," 
and other exquisite productions. 

During the last years of his life, Mr. Allston was engaged upon a chef- 
d'oeuvre, called " Belshazzar's Feast," which, most unfortunately for the 
honor of his name and the credit of the art, he was not permitted to com- 
plete. Enough was accomplished, however, to show that the ripened mind 
ot the great artist was not marred nor weakened by any manifestation of 
physical decay. It is the production of a great mind and heart. 

Mr. Allston also cultivated the muses with considerable success. A 
small volume of his poems were published in London, in 1813 ; and his poems 
afterward contributed to the pre&s, rank him among the first American 
poets. 

He published a tale called " Monaldi," a work of g^at power and beauty. 
It is full of delicate touches in its coloring, and shows him to have been 
assessed of a soul keenly alive to all that is beautiful and pure in nature 
and in humanity. 

In the classic shades of Cambridge, Mr. Washington Allston, the Painter, 
Poet, and Poet-Painter, bade adieu to the scenes of esirih,on the 9th of July, 
1843, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 



145. WASHINGTON IBVING. 

Washington Irving was bom April 8, 1782, iifthe oity"of New York. 
He was the youngest son of a numerous family, and receired his academic 
honors at Columbia College. ^ .^ .. ^^ 

About this time he commenced his career as a public^writer by contribu- 
ting a series of letters to the Marning Chroniaef under the signature of 
** Jonathan Old-Style." These juvenile essays attracted much notice at the 
time ; and, in 1823 or 1824, were collected and published without the. sane* 
tion of the author. _ , , _ _ J ,^ 

On leaving college, he commenced the study of the law ; and, after read- 
ing the allotted time, duly installed himself in that profession,^ and 
opened an office in New York City. It is said that he never was so unfortunate 
as to haye but one client, and his cause he was altogether too diffident to] 
manage ; so, turning over both client and cause to one of his brethem who 
had less modesty, ho left the profession in disgust, and decided to pursue 
the more flowery path of literature. In this choice he evinced a rare judg-' 
ment; some say he committed a happy blundor.^lt^asjto^him^the.only 
sure one to fame. ^"^* __^ _ 

In 1804 Mr. Irving visited Europe for his health^and returned in'*180G. 
In December, 1809, he published his ** Knickerbocker History of New York.*^ 
Ib 1810, his two brothers, who were engaged in commercial business, g^ave 
him an interest in the concern, with the understanding that he was to 
pursue his literary avocation. ._ 

On the close of the war, in May, 1815, he embarked for Liverpool, with 
the intention of making a second tour of Europo, but was prevented by the 
sudden rcTorses which followed the return of peace, overwhelming the house 
in which he had an interest, and involving him in its ruin. 

In 1818, while residing in London, he wrote and published his " Sketch- 
Book ;" and, after seventeen years' residence in Europe, during which he 
wroto various works, and hela, for several years, the office of Secrotarv of 
Legation to the American Embassy in London, he returned to New York in 
1882, and was greeted everywhere with the warmest enthusiasm. 

In 1842 he was appointed Minister to Spain, in which capacity he had 
evidence enough of his unfitness for the drudgery of official detail. He was 
better adapted to pour into the living souls of millions of his race the 
refreshing and strengthening waters o! a benevolent, holy, and highly inten- 
siflcd intelligence. He returned in 1840 ; and, in 1850, commenced his *' Life 
of Washington," completing his last and fifth volume in April, 1859. 
The versatility of Mr. Irving's pen is wonderful, and its power to create a 
laugh ** beneath tho ribs of death,'' or wring a tear of genuine sympathy 
from tho eye of cold philosophy, all have been compelled to confess. There 
is, too, a freshness and racinesa in all he wrote that smacks of nothing but 
his own high genius and all-embracing heart. Pick up a stray leaf from 
any of his inanv books, and though it have no mark or signature to identify 
it, yet you will know it by the faithful daguerreotyped lineament of his 
beautiful and harmonious mind. Unlike some whose charter of nobility 
lies in their pen, Mr. Irving was the personation of his best fictions — a true 
gentleman, and kind neighbour. 

His beautiful '*Sunnyside" residence was as quiet and sheltered as the 
heart of man could desire, in which to take refuge from the troubles and 
cares of the world. He died, November 28, 1859. 



146. LYMAN TRUMBULL. 

Ltman Trttmbull was bom at Colchester, Connecticut, in 1813, and received 
his education at Bacon Academy in that town. His father, Benjamin Trumbull, 
was a lawyer, and his grandfather was the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, who wrote a 
history of Connecticut. The subject of this sketch, after teaching a district 
school for several seasons in Connecticut, went to Georgia, in 1833, where he 
taught school for three years in the Greenville Academy, and, in the mean time, 
studied law. In 1837, he removed to Illinois, and settled at Belleville, where he 
commenced the practice of his profession. In 1840, he was elected a member of 
the Legislature from St. Clair County on the Democratic ticket. In 1841, he was 
appointed Secretary of State, which position he held for two years. In 1848, be 
was elected one of the three justices of the Supreme Court of the State, and, draw- 
ing the short term of three years, he was reelected, in 1851, for nine years. 

In 1853, he resigned the judgeship, and resumed the practice of his profession 
at Alton, where he then resided. On the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, in 
May, 1864, Judge Trumbull took issue with his political friends who advocated 
that measure, and was largely instrumental in the organization of what was kno«rn 
in Illinois as the Anti- Nebraska Democrats, being Democrats who opposed the 
opening of the territories to slavery, from which, by the Missouri Compromise, 
it had been excluded. 

In the fall of 1854, he became the Anti-Nebraska candidate for Congress 
in the Eighth District, then the strongest Democratic District in Illinois, and was 
elected over the regular Democratic candidate by 261 1 majority. The Legislature, 
chosen at the same time, consisted of one hundred members, and was made up of 
Democrats, Whigs, Americans, and Anti -Nebraska Democrats. 

When the election of United States Senator, to succeed James Shields, took place 
in the following February, no one party had a majority. After eight ineffectual 
ballotings, on one of which Abraham Lincoln received forty-five votes, Judge 
Trumbull was, on the ninth ballot, elected, receiving 51 out of 99 votes cast. 

On the expiration of his term, in 1861, he was reelected without opposition; 
and again, in 1867, he was reelected for a third term, which will expire in 1873. 

When the Republicans came into power in the United States Senate, in 1861, 
Judge Trumbull was made Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
position he has held ever since. Being at the head of that committee, most of 
the important legislation relating to reconstruction has passed through his hands. 

The first act ever passed by Congress for freeing slaves emanated from him, 
and was approved by Mr. Lincoln, August 6, 1861. He reported and had charge in 
its passage through the Senate of the Thirteenih Amendment to the ConstitutioD, 
abolishing slavery, and was the Author of the Civil RiglUi Act» 



147. FLETCHER WEBSTER 

Colonel Flbtcuer Websteii, of the 12th Massachusetts' Voltuiteet8» 
was the last suryiving child of the late Daniel Webster, and was bom at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, July 23, 1813. 

Commencing his education in Boston, he gpraduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1833, and entered ux>on the study of the law at Hopkinton, 
N. H., and began the practice in 1830. Marrying in that year, he 
removed to Detroit, Mich., and remained there one year, when he re- 
moved to La Salle, 111. ^Residing there four years, he became an active 
member of a sporting club, and proved his efficiency as a good shot, and 
daring rider, in the chase of the wolf and the deer. 

During the period of his father's administration of the State Depart- 
ment, he was appointed Chief Clerk, and filled it creditably. He subse- 
quently accompanied Caleb Cushing, as Secretary of Legation, to China ; 
and, on his return, in 1845, delivered several lectures on China and the 
Chinese. 

Elected to the Massachusetts Legislature in 1847, as a Representative 
from Boston, he distingxiished himself in a very able speech in support of a 
resolution appropriating $20,000 in aid of the Massachusetts regiment 
raised for the Mexican War. 

In 1850 President Taylor appointed Colonel Webster to the office of 
Surveyor of the port of Boston, an office which he continued to hold under 
the subsequent administrations of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan. 

In 1855, he edited a valuable edition of his father's correspondence. He 
subsequently published, anonymously, several humorous poems; and had 
he cultivated literature as a profession, he might have taken high rank aa 
a man of letters. 

At the beginning of the Kebellion, Colonel Webster raised the 12th 
Kegiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. Mustered into service at Fort 
Warren, June 26, 1861, it left Boston on the 23d of July, and arrived at 
Sandy Hook, Md., on the 27th. Marching next to the Monociicy Biver, 
Hyattstown, Damestown, Muddy Branch, Edwards* Pernr, Poolsville, and 
Seneca Mills, they finally wintered near Frederick, Md. Moving into 
the Shenandoah Valley on the 22d of January, 1862, they were in active 
operations at Charlestown, Winchester, Berryville, Snicker's Gap, Aldie, and 
Grove Creek. Leaving, on the 28th, for Cub Bun, they marched the next 
day for Bull Run, and from this time till August they operated in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, their activity of service confining them but briefly to one 
point. They took part in the battle of Cedar Mountain on the 9th of August, 
and, on the 20th, in the battle of the Rappahannock. Continually on the 
move from that time until the end of the month, tliev participated in the 
battle of Grovetown, August 30, 1862, where^ Colonel Webster was 
mortally wounded. 



148. HENRY WINTER DAVIS. 

Henrt Winter Davis was born at Annapolis, Maryland, August 16, 
1817. His education began early, at home, under the care oi his aunt, Eliza- 
beth Brown Winter, who taught him to read before he was four years old, 
though much against his will. 

» His father removed to Wilmington, Del., where Henry was instructed 
under his own supervision ; but, in 1827, he returned to Maryland, and 
settled in Anne Arundel County, where Henry became very much devoted 
to out-door life, roaming the fields with his gun, accompanied by one of his 
fathar's slaves. 

While here he saw much of slaves and Slavery which impressed him 
profoundly, and laid the foundation for those opinions which he so heroically 
and constantly defended in after-life. Referring to this period, he said : 
'* Being a boy, the slaves spoke with more freedom before me than they 
would before a man. They felt wronged, and sighed for Freedom. They 
were attached to my father, and loved me ; yet they habitually spoke of the 
day when God would deliver them." 

He subsequently attended school at Harvard, and afterward entered 
Kenyon College, in Ohio, in 1833, where ho graduated in 1837. 

His father dying, left him a number of slaves ; but he never held any of 
them under his authority, nor would he accept any of their wages, and ten- 
dered each and all a deed of absolute manumission, whenever the law would 
allow. 

He entered the University of Virginia in 1839 ; and, after a thorough 
course at that institution, entered upon the practice of the law in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. His ability and industry attracted attention, and he soon 
acquired a respectable practice. His natural aptitude for public affairs 
made itself manifest in due time, and some articles which he prepared on 
municipal and State politics gave him a great reputation. 

He also published a series of newspaper essays, wherein he dared to 
question the divinity of Slavery. 

In 1850 he removed to Baltimore, and immediately a high professional, 
social, and political position was awarded him. He became prominent in 
the Whig party; and, in 1852, in the Scott campaign, was everywhere 
known as the " brilliant orator and successful oontroveruialist." He after- 
ward led off in the American movement, and was elected to the Thirty-Fourth, 
Thirty-Fifth, and Thirty-Sixth Congress, by the American party , and to the 
Thirty-Eighth by the Unconditional Union party of the Fourlh District of 
Maryland. Mr. Davis's most strikiBg characteristics were his devotioiL ta 
principle and his indomitable courage. He hated Slavery, and he did not 
attempt to conceal it. It was through his persevering energy that Maryland 
WBff redeemed from the leprous stain of this institution. 

He lived to witness the triumph of his country in its desperate struggle 
with treason — to see it rescued from the grasp of despotism, and rise vic- 
torious, with her garments purified, and her brow radiant with the unsullied 
light of Liberty. He lived to greet the return of Peace, and then he gently 
laid his head upon her bosom, and breathed out his noble spirit, Decem- 
ber 30, 1865, so quietly, that no one knew the moment of his departure. 



149. JOHN A. DIX. 

General JoilN A. Dix wai bom in Boscc wan. Now Hampsliirei July 24, 
1798. At an early age ho was sent to the academy at Salisbury ; afterward 
at Exeter; and, in 1811, when fourteen yeari old, ho was transferred to a 
college at Montreal under the direction of thd Fathers of the Sulpiciau 
Order, where he diligently pursued his studies, until hostilities commenced 
between the United States and Qreat Britain, when he was compelled to 
return. After a short study at Boston, ho was appointed a Cadet in the 
United States anny, and was ordered to Baltimore, where his father was 
then in command. 

In March, 1818, the Secretary of War offered him, without solicitation, 
the choice of a scholarship at West Point or an Ensigncy in the army. He 
choose the latter, and entered the Fourteenth Infantry, of which his father 
was Lieutenant-Colonel,.and immediately marched to Sackett's Harbor, N. Y. 

In June, 1818, while only in his fifteenth year, he was appointed Adjutant 
of an independent battalion, with which he descended the St. Lawrence, and 
participated in the perils and hardships of that unfortunate expedition. The 
same year, his father hayinsf died, he obtained leave of absence to settle 
his father's estate, which had become embarrassed. 

In 1814, he was transferred to the corps of artillery, under Colonel Walbaoh, 
with whom he continued several years. 

In 1819 he was appointed Aid to General Brown, and passed his leisure 
hours in studying law, with a view of leaving the army at an early day. 

In 1825 he was promoted to a captancy in the Third Artillery, and the 
same year, his health failing him, he traveled in Cuba and Europe. 

In December, 1828, he retired from the army, and commenced the practice 
of law in Cooperstown, N. Y. He also entered political life, and became 
an active member of the Democratic party. In 1880 he was appointed 
Adjutant-Goneral of the State. In January, 1838, he was chosen Secretary 
of State of New York. In 1841 he was elected Member of Assembly ; went 
to Europe again a second time in 1842 ; and, on his return, in January, 1845, 
elected a Senator to Congress, to fill the x>lace of Silas Wright, who was 
made Governor of New York. Ho represented the ** Barn-Bumcrs,*' or 
Free-Soil Democrats of New York. 

In 1848 he was a candidate for Governor of New York ; but, not being 
'suocessf ul, he retired to private life. In 1858 he was appointed Assistant 
jTreasurer of the United States at New York City. In May, 1860, he was 
appointed Post-Master of New York ; and, in January, 1861, was made Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by President Buchanan. 

On the 29th of January, he sent that celebrated telegraphic dispatoli to 
Hr. W. H. Jones, whom ho had previously sent to New Orleans, with orders 
to save, if possible, the revenue cutters McCldlan and CasB : *'If any one 
attempts to haul down the American Flag, shoot him on the spot.'' He 
retired from the Treasury in March, 1861 ; and, on the 20th of May, presided 
at the immense meeting at Union Square, N. Y., which organized ** The 
Union Defense Committee,'' and elected him Chairman. 

He was appointed Major-General of Volunteers, May 6, 1861 ; and, on the 
14th of June, the President appointed him to a similar position in the Regu- 
lar Army. July 20, having been appointed to command of the Department 
of Maryland, he was ordered to Baltimore, where he established his head- 
quarters. In 1862 he was transferred to Eastern Virginia, with headquarters 
at Fortress Monroe ; and, from 1863 to 1866, he commanded the Department 
of -the North, with headquarters at New York. In 1868 he was appointed 
Minister to France. - 



160. OLIVER P. MORTON. 

Oliveb p. Morton was born iti Wayne County, Indiana, August 4, 1823 ; 
graduated at the Miami University, studied and practiced law. He was elected 
Uircuit Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit of Indiana, in 1852. 

In 1866, Mr. Morton was the Republican candidate for Grovemor of Indiana, 
and made considerable reputation for himself during the canvass, but was defeated 
by a small majority. In I860, he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 
Indiana on the same ticket with Governor Lane. The election of Mr. Lane to the 
Senate of the United States elevated Mr. Morton, according to the provisions of 
the State Constitution, to the office of Governor. In that position, not only 
from its prominence and importance, but from the ability in its discharge 
displayed by Grovcmor Morton, he became the leading man in, as well as the 
head of, the State. 

The war, breaking like a thunderbolt suddenly upon the country, Indiana, 
like most of the States, was divided in sentiment, and the Indiana Ijegis- 
lature, which was overwhelmingly loyal at that time, voted over $2,000,000 to as- 
sist the National Government. The Legislature of 1862 and 1863 was, however, 
disloyal, and Governor Morton, as a zealous advocate of the war to suppress the re- 
bellion, found himself hampered in his efforts to adopt measures in ud of its ▼igO' 
reus prosecution. To surround him with these difficulties, one of the most effectual 
methods to do so, was for his opponents to adyourn the Legislature without making 
provisions to pay the State debt. Such a movement, in the event of its suc- 
cess, would have resulted in the destruction of the credit of the State ; and 
to avert such a calamity, at such a time. Governor Morton set vigorously to 
work to procure the means wherewith to liquidate the liability. 

Receiving his unfaltering aid, though surrounded by his enemies, vigilant 
for his defeat, the United States Government could, at all times, depend 
upon Governor Morton for co-operation and support in conducting the war. 

Re-elected Governor in 1864, he received a majority of twenty-one 
thousand of the popular vote. 

In political sentiments. Governor Morton belongs to the Republican side 
of politics denominated Radical; and, in 18C7, was elected to the United 
States Senate. Basing his opinions upon no one contracted idea, he possesses 
a g^asp of mind which places him, as a public man, in the first rank of 
statesmen. Of great ability, he is a ready and fluent speaker, and has, as 
was predicted, made one of the ablest and most distinguished members of 
the United States Senate. 

Previous to the trial of the impeachment of President Johnson, Governor 
Morton was prominently spoken of as the probable President of the Senate, 
in order to succeed the President of the United States in the event of con- 
viction following his impeachment. Considering the brief time he had 
been a member of that body, this testimonial in his favor shows how deep 
an impression his commanding talents and statesmanlike bearing made upon 
the Senate. 

The great reputation which Governor Morton gained during the financial 
embarrassments of his State serves him now, with his experience, in the 
Senate. He is one of the foremost men upon the Reconstruction and 
financial questions now in that body. 

A recent controversy, involving the public finances, has recently taken 
place between him and Horace Greeley, which has attracted wide attention* 



161. EGBERT ANDERSON. 

General Kodert Anderson, the hero of Fort Sumter, was bom in 
Kentucky, in 1 (305. He entered West Point Academy in 1821, gnuluated in 
1825, and was made Brevet Second Lieutenant in the Third Artillery. 
During tho Black Huwk War be acted as Inspector-General of the Illinois 
Volunteers, and in June, 1883. he was promoted to a First Lieutenancy. 
From 18<i5 to 1837 he was Assistant Instructor at the United States Military 
Academy ; but was assigned to tlie stnif of General Winfield Scott, as Aid- 
do-camp, in 1838. In 1830 he published his ''Instructions for Field 
Artillery, Horso and l^oot ; Arranged for the Service of the United States," 
a hand-book of great practical value. 

His services iu tho Indian troubles were acknowledged by ft Brevet Cap- 
taincy, April 2, 1888. In July of tho same year he was made Assistant 
Adjutant-General, with tho rank of Gaptain, and full Captain in 1841. 

In March, 1847, he was with his regiment in the army of (General Soott, 
and took part in the siege of Vera Cruz, being one of the officers to whom 
was intrusted tho command of the butteries. This duty he accomplished 
with signal skill and gallantry. He remained with the army until its tri- 
umphant entry into the Mexican capital, the following September, when he 
was appointed Brevet Mujor and Acting Mujor of his brigade for gallantry 
at Moliuo del Bey, where he was severely wounded. In 1851 he was 
promoted to full rank of Major in the first brigade. It was while holding 
this rank, and in command of tho garrison at Fort Moultrie, that 
on the 20th of December, 1860, the State of South Carolina seceded, and 
declared itself out of the Union. The event was celebrated throughout the 
Southern cities, and the plague of disloyalty overspread the entire South. 
Finding himself shut up in an untenable fort, with less than one hundred 
men, his own Government fearing to send him reinforcements, and being 
menaced on every side, cut off from supplies, with the deep murmurs of war 
growing louder and more threatening, General Anderson determined to 
evacuate Fort Moultrie. Accordingly, he destroyed all that was of use to 
the fort, and removed his men to Fort Sumter, the strongest of the Charles- 
ton fortifications. 

The mge of the South at this strategic movement was intense, and only 
equaled by the thrill of joy which ran through the North. Before the burst 
of indignation had subsided, Fort Moultrie was taken possession of by the 
South Carolinians, and put in a state of defense. Strong redoubts were 
thrown up on Morris and James Islands, Fort Johnson, and Castle Pinoknev 
were also occupied, and Sumter was invested. No ships oould approach 
it in the teeth of these sullen batteries. On the 8th of April, the United 
States Gt)vemment informed the insurgents that they wished to send sui>- 
plies to Fort Sumter on an unarmed tnnsport, but were denied the permis- 
sion. The Government then officially inzonned them that supplies would 
be sent* to Major Anderson, peaoeably, if possible, otherwise by force. 
On the 11th of April, General Beauregard, who had command of the Rebels, 
demanded of General Anderson the surrender of Fort Sumter, which, 
being refused, General Beauregard opened fire upon the fort at 4:30, A. M., 
and on the 14th, the fort, having caught fire, and, being out of provisions. 
General Anderson surrendered. With their tattered flag flying, these seventy 
men marched out of Fort Sumter, the band playing national airs. 

General Anderson was made a Brigadier-General, and sent to Kentucky 
to take command in that State ; but his health unfitted him for the duties, 
and he r9ti?e4 froin tho army. Ho has since resided in the city of New 
YQVkt 



162. JOHN POPE. 

General John Pops was bom in Kentucky, March 16, 1828, and, dnring 
his infanoy, his father removed with him to Kaskaskia, 111. After receiving 
a careful preliminary education, he was admitted, in 1838, a cadet in the 
West Point Military Academy, where he gn^aduated in 1842, standing high 
in his class. In July of the eame year he was commissioned Brevet Second 
Lieutenant in the corps of Top<^aphical Engineers. 

Upon the breaking out of the war with Mexico, he was attached to the 
army under General Taylor, and, '* for g^lant and meritorious conduct ** at 
the battle of Monterey, was breveted a First Lieutenant, his commission' 
bearing date September £3, 1846. For "highly gallant and meritorious 
conduct " on the hard-fought field of Buena Vista, he was breveted a Cap- 
tain, his commission being dated February 23, 1847. 

In 1849 he conducted the Minnesota Exploring Expedition, which demon- 
strated the practicability of navigating the Red River of the North with 
steamers, after which he acted as Topographical Engpjieer in New Mexico 
until 1853, when he was assigpied to the command of one of the expeditions 
to survey the route of the Pacific Railroad. From 1854 to 1859 he was 
engaged in this work, during which time (July 1, 1856) he was promoted to 
a Captaincy in the corps of Topographical Engineers. 

On the 17th day of May, 1861, he was commissioned a Brig^ier-General 
of Volunteers in the Union army, and assigned to a command in Northern 
Missouri. 

In December he served in Central Missouri, under General Halleck, and, 
on the 17th of that month, he scattered the Rebel camp at Shawnee Mound. 

On the 18th he surprised another camp, near Milford, and took some 
thirteen hundred prisoners. This campaign cleared this district of the 
Rebels. 

On the 14th of March, 1862, he captured New Madrid, and, on the 7th 
of April, the Rebel garrison of Island No. 10, amounting to nearly seven 
thousand men — for which services he was made a Major-G^eral. He was 
next commander of a corps of the army to co-operate with Halleck in the 
reduction of Corinth. 

In June, 1863, he was assigned to the command of the Army of Virginia, 
over Fremont, Banks, and McDowell, and, on July 14, was commissioned 
a Brigadier-General in the Regrular Army. 

At the conclusion of the Second Bull Run campaign, September 3, 1863, 
he was relieved at his own request, and assigned to the Department of the 
Northwest, from whence, in the spring of 1865, he was transferred to that of 
Missouri. In March, 1867, was assigned to the command of the Third Mtlitarf 
District, under the Reconstruction Acts ; and relieved by President Johnson in 
January of 1868. He was then assigned to the command of the Department of 
tlie Lakes ; and in April of 1870, he was reassigodd to the command of the De- 
partment of the Missouri, where he now is.. 



153. PHILIP H. SHERIDAK. 

General PniLiP II. SnEniDAN, the " Hero of the Shenandoah,'* waa bom 
in Perry County, Ohio, in 1831, and graduated at Went Point in 1853. He 
saw considerable service in the West, and, after the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion, was commissioned a Captain in the United States Infantry. For nearly 
a year he acted as Chief Quartermaster in the trans-Mississippi Department, 
and in May, 1862, was appointed Colonel of the Second Michigan Citvalry. 

In June he was put in command of a cavalry brigade, and for a brilliant 
victory over the Rebel General Chalmers, at Booneville, Mississippi, July 1, 
ho was promoted, on General Grant^s recommendation, to be a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. During the invasion of Kentucky by Bragg» in 
18G2, he was assigned to the command of a division in Bueirs army, and 
subsequently fought at Perryville and Murfreesboro\ earning, by his yalor 
in the latter engfagemcnt, his promotion to Major-General of Volunteers. 

He participated in the campaign against Chattanooga, and affain distin- 

Siished himself at Chickamauga and the succeeding battle on Missionary 
idge. 
In the spring of 18G4 he was summoned Eastward to assume command 
of the cavalry of the Potomac, in which capacity he led several daring 
expeditions against the enemy*8 communications. 

In August he took charge of the military division of the Shenandoah, 

gained the brilliant victories of September 10 and 21, over Early, when 
e sent him ** whirling through Winchester," and, on the 10th of October, 
won the hard-fought battle of Cedar Creek, changing, by his opportune 
arrival, a Union defeat into a signal victory. Having driven Early up the 
valley to Browne*s Gup, Sheridan returned to Cedar Creek, where he 
encamped in a position which was thought to bo impregnable. On the 
morning of the 10th, before daylight, Early, having been reinforced, and, 
taking advantage of the absence of Sheridan, who had gone to Washington, 
made an attack upon the Union army, which he took by surprise during a 
thick fog. 

Sheridan had reached Winchester — " twenty miles away " — the night 
before, and started for his command at eight o*clock that morning. He soon 
heard the rambling of cannon, and putting spurs to his famous charger, 
arrived just as the army was in full retreat. Dashing up to the front, his 
charger reeking with foam, he ordered his men to halt. His voice and 
presence infused new courage and confidence into .the disheartened troops, 
and they soon reformed. The cavalry dashed forward on the charge, followed 
by the infantry, and, after a desperate fight, turned the tide of battle, and 
completely routed the enemy. 

In March, 1865, he moved his cavalry to the James River, and in the 
flanking movement, by which General Lee was driven out of Petersburg 
and eventually captured, Sheridan held the chief command, defeating the 
Rebels, with severe loss, at the battle of Five Forks. 

At the close of the war he went to New Orleans as commander of the 
Military Division of the Culf, and was promoted to Major-General of the 
Regular Army. 

His faithful performance of duty in carrying out the Reconstruction 
laws of Congress made him obnoxious to President Johnson, who removed 
him from that Department, against the protest of Gteneral Grant, and trans- 
ferred him to the Western frontiw, where he is now engaged against th« 
hostile IndiATiff. 



I 



154. DANIEL E. SICKLES. 

General DanieIi E. Sickles was bom in New York City, October 20, 
1823. He acquired the printers' trade, which he followed for some yean, 
when he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1843. 

He commenced his political career in 1847, when he was elected to the 
Assembly of New York, and, in 1858, to the State Senate. For a short time, 
when Mr. Buchanan was American Minister to England, Mr. Sickles was 
the Secretary of that Legation. 

In 1857 ne was elected a Representative from New York to the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, and was a member of the Committee on Foreign Afhin. 
Ho was re-elected to the Thirty-Sixth Congress. His first term in Congress 
was made painfully memorable by his shooting of Philip Barton Key, in 
Febru.irr, 185U, an occurrence which grew out of a sad domestic difficnlfy. 
His trial lasted twenty days, and he was acquitted. 

Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion, in 1861, Mr. Sickles raised a 
brigade of five thousand men, and was appointed Brigadier-General of Yot- 
unteers, his commission bearing date, September 3, 1861. During the winter 
of that year and 1862, he operated in Lower Maryland, his brigade fonnlDg 
the second in Hooker's division. Crossing into Virginia in April, 1862, thty 
gained eminent distinction for their bravery at the battle of Williamsburg, 
May 5 ; were again distinguished at Fair Oaks, June 1 ; and won nev 
laurels in the Seven Days* fight. Sent with the Army of the Potomac to 
the relief of General Pope, at the end of August, the Sickles Brigade con- 
tinued in active service throughout the Maryland campaign, and distin- 
guished itHolf at the battle of Antietam, September 17, 1862. 

Succeeding General Hooker in the command of the Second Division of 
the Third Army Corps, General Sickles participated in the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, December 13, 1862. 

Upon the reorganization of the Army of the Potomac, February 5, 1863, 
he was placed in temporary command ; and, on March 7, was appointed 
Major-General, dating from November 29, 1862. He took command of the 
Third Army Corps, and was especially distinguished for his valor at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, May 1 to 8, 1863, where he gained the reputation 
of being instrumental in saving the whole army from destrnction. At the 
battle of Gettysburg, where he lost a leg, he gained additional distinction, 
and is hailed by many as the ** hero *' of that conflict. 

General Sickles continued to serve, establishing a reputation for distin- 
guished valor and skill, until early in 1865, when he was sent by President 
Lincoln on a confidential mission to Bogota, and other South American 
capitals ; and for the success of these negotiations, he received an autograph 
letter of thanks from the President. 

Receiving the appointment of Minister to Holland in 1866, he declined 
it, preferring to proceed with the work of Reconstruction in the Carolinas. 
He was relieved of his command by President Johnson, on account of a dif- 
ference of views en Reconstruction, and General Schofield appointed in his 
place. 

In 1863 he entered heartily into the canvass in support of the Congres- 
sional policy of reconstruction, and for the election of tfrant and Colfax, and 
was afterwards appointed Minister to Spain. 



156. SIMON CAMEEON. 

Simon Cameron was bom in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1799. 
Left an orphan when only nine years of age, he was employed in a printing 
office, and learned the trade of printer. Laboring in this vocation in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Washington, D. C, he devoted his leisure time to study. 
Working his wtiy up by energy, talent, and industry, in 1820 he became 
editor of a newspaper at Doyiestown, Pa. 

In 1821 he removed to Harriaburg, and there established a journal, in 
which he espoused the cau^e of Gcuerul Jackson lor the Presidency, and 
advocated the principles of the Democratic party generally. Prospering 
rapidly in his personal and political enterprises, in 1832, his financial suc- 
oesses found him at the head of the Middletown Bank, of Pennsylvania. 

Devoting himself at this time more especially to the railroad interests of 
his native State, he became the President of two railroad companies, the 
Cashier of a bank, and filled the office of Adjutant-General of the State, 
an office the duties of which were not then very burdensome. 

On the inauguration of President Polk in 1845, Mr. Buchanan resigning 
his seat in the United States Senate to accept the office of Secretary of State, 
General Cameron was elected to fill the vacancy. 

He voted in the Senate, in 184(5, in favor of the notice to England to ter- 
minate the joint occupancy of Oregon ; against settling the Oregon contro- 
versy by ceding to England the region between lat. 54'MO and 49^ I^. ; and 
ad voted the war with Mexico on the ground that war existed with that 
power by the act of Mexico itsell 

His term expiring in the Senate, March 4, 1849, he returned for a time 
to private life. Kepudiating violent partisan feelings, and numbering his 
friends among the Whig, the Democratic, and the American parties, after 
the Act to repeal the Missouri Compromise in 1854, and the attempt to estab- 
lish slavery in Kansas against the wishes of the majority, he identified 
himself with the ** People's Party '* in Pennsylvania; and, in 1856, voted for 
General Fremont for the Presidency. His party, defeated in the State, did 
not defeat General Cameron for re-election to the United States Senate, 
through the support of the Republican, the American, and a portion of the 
Democratic party. Uniformly acting during this term of service with the 
Bepublican party, he was regarded as a prominent candidate of that party 
for the Presidency at the next election; and was proposed at the Repub- 
lican National Convention held at Chicago, May 16 and 17, 1860, as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. 

Mr. Lincoln becoming President, he selected General Cameron for Sec- 
retary of War. On taking charse of that department, he found the arsenals 
depleted, and the facilities of the Government armories vastlv insufficient 
to supply the army then waiting to be sent forward to the field. Reliable 
foreign gnns could be obtained only in limited quantities. Secretary Cam- 
eron, with admirable forethought, sought to establish private manufactories 
for the Springfield rifle — a gun superior to any in use — and to facilitate 
which, he gave out favorable contracts to individuals, which,if they had after- 
ward been strictly adhered to by the War Department, would have given to 
tho Government thousands of reliable guns much sooner and cheaper than 
poorer ones that were afterward received. Resigning this post, January 
14, 1862, he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to Russia, and returned in 
November of the same year. He was afterward elected to the United 
States Senate, which position he now holds. 



156. MARCUS L. WARD. 

Marcits L. Ward was born in the year 1812, and is of Puritan extraction. 
He was a member of tlie Chicago Convention of 1860, nnd of the Baltimore Con- 
yetition of 1864. In I860, he was a presidential elector on the Republican ticket 
in New Jersey. He was for several years Chairman of the Nai ional Execut i ve Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party ; and in 1866, was elected Governor of New 
Jersey, retiring fiom office with the respect and esteem of both parties. 

All activo and zealous partizan, he maintained with characteristic zeal 
his political views, and against the tide of disloyal opposition, as be re- 
garded it, he struggled with the Republican party to bring back the ancioit 
State of New Jersey to its fealty to the Union. ** Out of the United 
States," as New Jersey was very often humorously regarded by many, 
Governor Ward thought she was literally about to be classed with the fle- 
ceding States, that is, if the Democrats could possibly effect that end. 
Regarded always as a stronghold cf the Democratic party — a political for- 
tification between the States of New York and Pennsylvania — that paity 
could not yield it without a desperate struggle, and the Ward party could 
not secure it without an equal effort; and alter a second attempt, Mr. Ward 
brought the State triumphantly into the Union, being elected its Governor 
for three years. 

What'is said of the slowness of the movements of large bodies, applies 
relatively to the actions of small States. The great seal of the State of 
New Jersey is a matter of the national legislative history ; and tlie Dorr 
rebellion oi* Rhode Island will live in history as the prototype of the Great 
Rebellion. 

Oovernor Ward is a man of wide and tender sympathies, and is intensely pa- 
triotic. His devotion to the soldiers and their families, as well as his unfaltering 
support of the Government, won for liim, during the late civil war, the well-merit- 
ed title of the Soldikr's Friend. He it was that took the initiation in calling the 
first meeting held in New Jersey, (April 16, 1861,) in support of the national au. 
thorities. On April 17, in the same year, he established a private Bureau of Sol- 
diers' Relief, employing therein a corps of clerks at his own expense, and under 
his pergonal supervision. He Introduced the system by which soldiers were able, 
through the State banlLS, to forward their pay promptly to those dependent upon 
them at home. 

He was among those who established the New Jersey Branch of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. He was made Treasurer of this branch ; and while 
in this office, he advanced, from his own resources, ^ns of thousands of dollars 
for the relief of soldiers' families. He gave his entire time to the work at home 
and in the army. During four years, not lens than seventy thou:<and letters were 
mailed from his bureau, and at least one hundred thousand persons visited his 
office in the interest of soldiers and sailors. 

He procured the establishment and advanced the money to fit up the great 
" Ward "' United States General Hospital in Newark, and obtained the establish- 
ment of a Governmental Soldiers* and Sailors* Home in the same city. Never, 
during his entire career, did he receive from any quarter a single cent for costs 
incurred or services rendered. 



167. DAVID C. BRODERICK. 

D\YID C. B RODERICK was boru in the District of Columbia, in Decem- 
ber, 1818. 

When a boy of five years of age, his father removed to New York City ; 
and, in process of time, David was apprenticed to the trade of stone-cutter, 
which was his father^s occupation. The son, like many New York boys, 
became a fireman, and was for many years Foreman of an Engine Company, 
and an active politician. 

In 1849, Broderick, following the excitement of the day, went to Cali- 
fornia, and engaged in the business of smelting and assaying gold. He was 
a Member of the Convention which drafted the Constitution of that State, 
served two years in the California Senate, and was President of that body 
in 1851. 

In 1856 he was elected a Senator to the Cong^^ess of the United States, 
for the long term. 

He died in San Francisco, September 16, 1850, from a wound received 
in a duel with David S. Terry, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of that 
State, on the 18th of the same month. 

He was the first member of the United States Senate ever killed in a 
duel, and it produced a great sensation all over the countr}'-, as it was 
thought that his political opponents had arranged the duel, in order to yut 
hitn out of the way, on acnount of his political proclivities — ^he being op- 
posed to the extension of Slavery, and was using his influence against tho 
Southern wing of the Democracy. He, also, advocated the claims of Stephen 
A. Douglas as a candidate for the Presidency. 

The duel grew out of language used by Broderick, in the political can- 
vass for the State, that year. Broderick and the notorious Dr. Gwin were 
both in the habit of using the most vituperative language in their public 
declamations; and when they disagreed, the rhetoric of their diatribes is 
described as something stronger than even stump-oratory acknowledges in 
its ethics. 

Gwin, who appears to have been a cautious sort of warrior, subsided, 
while the prominent figure of one D. W. Perley appears, charging Mr. 
Broderick with having insulted him, by using offensive language in regard 
to his friend. Judge Terry, an individual who had previously made himself 
obnoxious to tho well-nmembered Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. 
Perley challenged Broderick, who refused to fight him ; but when, after the 
election, Judge Terrvoame forward, and demanded satisfaction, he accepted 
the challenge, and the result was that Broderick was killed by the first fire. 

The funeral oration was delivered by Colonel E. D. Baker, afterward the 
hero of Ball's Bluff. Father Gallagher, the priest who officiated, passed a 
high eulogium on his personal character, but condemned the duel. 



168. ISAAC TOUCEY. 

Isaac Toucet^ was bom in Gonneoticut in 1798. Like manj of ooi 
eminent public men, he received the benefits only of a common-school eda- 
cation ; but, by force of character and rare natural abilities, he ro»e to the 
highest positions in the land. The profession, which is the leading one to 

gublic distinction in this country — ^thatof the law — Mr. Toucey adopted for 
is career ; and, at an early age, he was appointed States Attorney for his 
native county. 

He was elected a Kepresentatiye to Congress in 1835, and re-elected in 
1837. Betiring to private life in 1839, he returned to the practice of his 
profession, and became distinguished. 

His prominence and ability as a lawyer recommending him to President 
Polk as a member of his Cabinet, he accepted the position of Attorney- 
General in 1848, and continued in that office during the remainder of 
Polk's administration. 

In 1850 he was elected to the State Senate of Connecticut : and to the 
United States Senate, in 1852, which position ho filled with marked ability 
until 1857, when he resigned to accept the appointment of Secretary of the 
Navy, tendered him by President Buchanan. This office he held to the 
close of Mr. Buchanan's administration. 

Senator in the United States Congress, Attorney-General of the United 
States, and Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Toucey filled all these distinguished 
national positions with marked ability, besides holding, with honor, varions 
offices of distinction in his native State. Terminating his official career 
with the close of President Buchanan's administration, he retired to pri- 
vate life. 

Whoever saw this venerable statesman during the period he held the 
office of Secretary of the Navy, could not fail to have been impressed with 
his dignified and courtly demeanor and his urbanity of manner. Added to 
these external accomplishments, he has shown great ability throughout a 
most active and successful political and professional career. Associated, as 
Mr. Toucey was, in the Cabinet pi Mr. Buchanan, with Cobb, Floyd, and 
Thompson, who were c-onspicuous in their endeavors to place the United 
States Gtwemment in such a position as to render it powerless to prevent 
the withdrawal of the Slave States from the Union and oblige it to acknowl- 
edge their independence, it is not strange that tlie people of the North 
should look upon the fact that the navy was scattered to distant waters on 
the breaking out of the Rebellion, as an evidence of his sympathy with 
secession; and it will be difficult to remove that impression from their 
minds, notwithstanding his distinguished ability as a statesman and the 
high positions he has held. 



159. GEOEGE EVANS. 

Q-EORGB EvAKS, one of the profoundest statesTnen Maine has ever pro- 
duced, was bom in that State, January 12, 17^7. After a thorough 
academical preparation, he entered Bowdoin College, and graduated, with 
dlatinotion, in 1815. 

On leaving College, he at once commenced the study of law ; and, after 
a most thorough apprenticeship, he removed to Gardiner, Maine, and opened 
an office He soon rose to eminence, and enjoyed a widely-extended prao-> 
tice. 

He had already beg^in to*be talked of as a suitable person to be clothed 
with ** legal ermine,^' when it was discovered that he was peculiarly fitted 
for the buHiness of legislation, and he was elected to the State Legislature 
in 1825, and was re-elected for four successive years. In his fourth year, he 
was chosen Speaker of the House, in which position his rare abilities were 
exhibited to advantage, and he commanded the entire approbation of both 
sides of th^ House. 

In 1829 he was elected a Hepresentative to the United States Congress, 
where he at once assumed a high rank as a statesman, and entered upon the 
business in hand with an aptitude that indicated a largo experience in 
legislation. 

His maiden speech made a decided impression in his favor ; and from 
that time to the close of his long and arduous service in that Houne, he 
never receded a step in the estimation of his colleagues. After serving his 
constituents faithfully and acceptably in the lower House for twelve years, 
Mr. Evans was transferred to the United States Senate. 

His complete knowledge of financial matters led him to be placed at the 
head of the Finance Committee during the protracted debate which arose 
on the adjustment of the Tariif question. Mr. Clay, who had been offered 
the position, declined, saying : ** Mr. Evans knows more about the Tariff 
question than any other public man in the United States ;" and a leading 
political journal of that day declared that ** there probably was no man 
living better acquainted with the financial affairs of this country than Mr. 
Evans." 

On the occasion of his retirement from the Senate, Mr. Webster took 
-occasion to speak of him in the most flattering terms : ** And now, Mr. 
President,*' said Mr. Webster, ** since the honorable member has reminded 
us that the period of his service within these walls is about to expire, I take 
this occasion, even in the Senate, and in his own presence, to say, that his 
retirement will be a serious loss to this Government and this country.'' 

Mr. Evans occupied an enviable position before the American people, 
not only as a statesman, but as a pa^n of education and literature ; and 
his fame will go down to posterity M a profound legislator^ a critical 
scholar, and a public benefaotor. ^ 



160. JOHN SMDELL. 

John Sltdell was bom in the city of New York in 17D3. His father 
was a highly respectable gentleman, and largely engaged in the manufacture 
of soap and candles ; was also prominent as President of the Mechanics' 
Bank, and as a Commissioner for the Public Improvement of the City. The 
son received the best education afforded at the time, and became a promi- 
nent young Lawyer. 

He sought in New Orleans a more congenial field of ambition, where he 
BX>eedily rose to eminence. President Jackson appointed him United States 
Bistrict-Attomey, and Mr. Slidell took the initiative in urging the remis- 
sion of the fine on Creneral Jackson for alleged violations of law during^ the 
defense of New Orleans. 

After frequent service in the Legislature, he was sent to Congress in 
1843, when Mr. Polk selected' him as Minister to Mexico. This mission, being 
unsuccessful, he returned, and the Mexican War followed. 

In 1853 he was elected to the United States Senate to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Soule, and was re-elected for six years. He was Chairman of 
the Committee on the Condition of the Banks and a member of the Com- 
mittees on Naval Affairs and Foreign Relations. He was distinguished for 
his zeal in promoting the interests of Louisiana, particularly in the growth 
of her great staple, the sugar-cane, and in providing military defenses and 
improving the navigation of the Mississippi. 

In 1854 Mr. Slidell made efforts adverse to relaxing our laws for the Sup- 
pression of the slave trade ; but, on the Kansas question, he avowed the 
most decided opposition to the interference of Congress with slavery ; and, 
.in 1859, introduced the famous bill for the acquisition of Cuba by purchase. 

On the commencement of the Rebellion ho resigned his position in the 
Senate, and joined the Southern Confederacy ; was sent to France to nego- . 
tiate for the recognition of its independence ; and, with James M. Mason, 
was taken from the British mail-steamer IVent by the United States man- 
of-war San Jacinto, Commodore Wilkes, and imprisoned in Fort Warren, 
until released by the United States Government, when he proceeded to 
France, and took up his residence in Paris. 

On the 8th of November, 1801, the San Jacinto descried the TVent when in 
the narrow passage of the Old Bsihama channeL A shot from the pivot-gun 
was fired across her bow. She hoisted English colors, and soon after, a shell 
brought her to. A boat was sent alongside the steamer ; Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason were requested to come on board the San JadntOf but declined. 
Another boat was sent from the San Jacinto ; and, after '* a gentle applica- 
tion of force," the commissioners and two friends in their company were 
taken, and placed on board the United States vessel. 

A most intense excitement was aroused in England upon the arrival of 
the news. Preparations for Tfar were commenced. Troops were sent to 
Canada, and a formal demand of surrender, and an apology for the act, made. 
A vote of thanks to Captain Wilkes passed the House of Representatives 
subsequently; but ihs authorities at Washington sent instructions to 
deliver them up to the representatives of the British Government. They 
were quietly placed on board a small steamer, and taken to an English 
steamer, which conveyed them to St. Thomas, where they took passage for 
England, and landed without any special official attention. 

Many Americans considered it an act discreditable to our national spirit 
to relinquish these emissaries of treason, but the circumstances demanded 
the eourso taken. 



131. CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ctiarles Sumner was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, January 6, 1811. 

At ten years of age ho was placed in the Publio Latin School of Boston, 
and daring the five years that he remained there, g^yo abundant evidence 
of industry and ability. 

Passionately fond of. history, he devoted much of bis leisure time to its 
reading. . . . 

At the ag^ of fifteen he entered Harvard College, graduated in 1830, 
and entered the Law School at Cambridge in 1831,- where he acquired a 
profound knowledge of judicial scienoe, and neglected no opportunity to 
traco the principles of law to their sources. While still a student, ho con- 
tributed articles to the Atnerican Jurist^ which attracted attention by 
their marked ability and learning. In 1834 ho was admitted to the bar, at 
Worcester, and commenced practice in Boston, where he soon gained an 
extensive business. Ho was appointed Reporter to the Circuit Court, and 
published three volumes, known as " Sumner*R Beports." During Judge 
Story's absence in Washington, Mr. Suxnner filled his place for three winters 
at the Cambridge Law School. At this time, he was teudered a permanent pro- 
fessorship in the Law School, and also in the college ; but he declined them. In 
ISS?, he visited Europe, where he remained until 1840, storing his mind with use- 
ful information in law, literature, and art, which has since made itself manifest on 
many occasions. 

In 1844-'46 he produced an edition of " Vesey's Reports,** in twenty 
volumes, enriched with numerous notes and biographical illustrations of the 
text. In 1845, on the death of Judge Story, Mr. Sumner was offered the ap* 
pointment to the chair ho occupied, but declined the honor. His oration, 
delivered in Boston, July 4, 1845, on the '*Truo Grandeur of Nations," 
elicited encomiums from noted men of this country and England ; and that 
delivered before the " Fhi-Beto-Kappa Society,** of Harvard University, in 
August, 184G, excited equal admiration. 

Previous to 1845, he had kept aloof from politics *, but in that yerr he op- 
posed the annexation of Texas, and his speech on that subject in Faneuil 
Hall is one of the most brilliant and pointea he ever delivered. He worked 
with the Whigs until the organization of the Free Soil Party, to which he 
attached himself, and, in 1851, was elected to the United States Senate, 
as successor to Daniel Webster, which position he has ever since held. 
His first speech was directed against the Fugitive Slave Law, which he de* 
nounced as unconstitutional, tyrannical, and cruel ; on which occasion he 
laid down the well-known formula, that " Freedom is National, and Slavery 
Sectional,'* and on the formation of the Republican party in 1856, he became 
identified with it On the 19th and 20th ox May, 1856, Mr. Sumner delivered 
in the Senate his celebrated speech, called " The Crime ng^ainst Kansas," 
which being unanswerable by argument, Preston S. Brooks, attempted to 
silence him by force ; and, entering the Senate chamber, struck him over the 
head with a heavy oane, which so disabled him that he was prevented from 
taking any part in publio afifairs for over three years. 

In the winter of 1859 he again entered the Senate in comparative vigor; 
and his first speech, on his return, was entitled, '*The Barbarism of Slavery,** 
which was a clear and eloquent exposition of its demoralizing influence. 
At the commencement of the war, he maintained a stem opposition to all 
compromises with slavery as a mean:! of restoring the seceding States to the 
Union ; and was in favor, from the first, of making Emancipation an element 
in tho contest, as the speediest, if not the only method of bringing the war 
to a close. Sinco the surrender of Lee, he has endeavored, by the most co- 
gent arguments, to impress upon tho Senate and tho country tho neces^ty of 
I'vonstructing tho Stkite^, Norrth and 6cmth« on a National and Iin^^Ofiiai 
basis. 



162. MATHEW F. MAURY. 

MatHEW F. Kaurt, Astronomer and Hydrographer, was bom in Spot' 
sylvania County, Virginia, January 14, 1806. 

His parents removed to Tennesiteo when lie was but three or four years of 
ag^. Possessed of moderate circumstanoes, and being in a newly-settled 
country with a family of nine children, they could afford to each one the 
means for only a limited education. In 1825 Mathew obtained a Mid' 
shipman^s appointment in the navy, and was ordered Go the Brandywmty 
then fitting out in Washington to convey Greneral Lafayette to France. 
Returning in that vessel to the United States in the spring of 1820, he 
again sailed in her to the Paciflo. There he joined the Vincennea (sloop), 
and, having circumnavigated the globe, returned in her to his native land, 
after an absence of about four years. 

After passing his examination, he was again ordered to the Pacifio 
Station, as Master of the Falmouth, 

He commenced his work on '* Navigation" in the steerage of the Vincen- 
lies, and completed it in the frigate Potomac, to which he was ordered as 
Acting Lieutenant, when the Falmouth was about to return to the United 
States. From the time of his first entering the navy up to this period, he 
had been a close student Proceeding upon the principle of making every- 
thing bend to his profession, he made himself master of the Spanish 
language by studying a course of mathematics and navigation in that 
tongue. On his return to the United States, he was regularly promoted to 
a Lieutenancy, and received the appointment of Astronomer to the South 
Sea Fxploring Fxpedition, under Commander Thomas Ap Oatesby Jones. 
Soon utter that officer gave up the command of this expedition. Lieutenant 
Maury retired from tt also, and was afterward put in charge of the Depot 
of Charts and Instruments, which has served as a nucleus for the National 
Observatory and Hydrographical Office of the United States ; of both of 
which he had charge until 1861. 

His labors in organizing the Observatory, and placing it at once upon 
the most respectable footing, as well as his investigations with regard to the 
winds and currents of the sea, are familiar to all. In 1851 Mr. Maury pub- 
lished *' Letters on the Amazon and Atlantic Slopes of South America,'' and 
the '* Relation Between Magnetism and the Circulation of the Atmosphere;^ 
in 1853, ''Astronomical Observations ;" and, in 1854, " Letters Conoemisg 
Lanes for Steamers Crossing the Atlantic Ocean/' 

In 1861, on the secession of Virginia from the Union, Mr. Maury joined 
the Southern Confederacy, and gave all his scientific experience and efforts 
for the overthrow of that Government under whose auspices bo had been 
enabled to obtain his education. 



168. BOBEBI TOOMBS. 

KoBERT Toombs was bom in WsMngUm, Wilkes County, Georgia, 
July 2, 1810. The first three years of his ooUegiate life were spent at the 
Uniyersity of Q^orgpla, but he left ifc at the close of the latter year, went to 
Schenectady, N. T., and graduated at Union College in 1828. 

He read law at the u niverslty of Virginia, under Judge Lomas ; was 
admitted to the bar of Georgia, in 1880, and practiced regularly until his 
election to Congress, in 1845. 

His first public service was as Captain of Volunteers in the Creek War, 
under General Winfield Scott. In 1837 he was elected to the Legislature 
of Greorgia from his native county, where he now resides ; and, with the 
exception of 1841, continued a Member of the lower branch, until his elec- 
tion to the Federal House of Representatives, where he served for eight 
years with marked ability. 

He entered the United States Senate in 1853, during the Thirty-Third 
Congress, for six years, and was re-elected, in 1859, for a second term, end- 
ing March 4, 1865. In the House, and also in the Senate, he always served 
upon important committees. 

In 1856 he delivered his celebrated lecture in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., in '* Vindication of Slavery ; its Constitutional Status ; the Duties of 
the Federal Government in Relation to it ; and the Influence of Slavery, as it 
Existed in the United States, upon the Slave and Society;** in which he 
4indeavored to show that Cong^ress had no power to limit, restrain, or in any 
manner impair, slavery ; but, on the contrary, was bound to protect and 
maintain it wherever its flag floated, or its jurisdiction extended — a doctrine 
which, a few years later, was engrafted into the platform of the Southern 
wing of the Democratic party, and on which they lost the election of their 
candidate for the Presidency, in 1860. The failure of that was the imme- 
diate cause of the secession of a number of the Slave States. On the 
withdrawal of Georgia from the Union, Mr. Toombs resigned his seat in 
the Senate, January 28, 1801, and became Secretary of State of the Confed- 
erate Government, February 21, of the same year. 

In the following July, he resigned, and was soon after commissioned a 
Brigadier-General in the Rebel army, in which capacity he never rose above 
xnedioority. 

Since the surrender of Lee, and the passage of the Reconstruction Acts 
of Congress, he has been using his utmost endeavors to induce the people 
of Georgia not to accept the terms on which they are allowed to resume their 
former position.in the Union. ' 



164 HENEY WILSON. 

Henrt Wilson' was born at Farmington, New Hampshire, February 
16, 1812. At ten years of age he was apprenticed to a farmer till he was 
twenty-one. Here he had the usual lot of a farm-boy, receiving but a few 
weeks* schooling in winter ; but, during that time, he read over one thou- 
sand Tol umes of history, biography, and general literature, borrowed from 
school-libraries and individuals. 

At the age of twenty-one he went to Natick, Mass., to learn the trade of 
shoemaking; and, after working two years, had saved money enoug^h to 
attend the academy at Concord, N. H. ; but the person with whom he 
had deposited his money, failed, and Wilson was obliged to return to 
Natick, and resume shoemaking. Undiscouragnd, he resolved to still 
pursue his object, uniting it with his daily toil. He then formed a debating 
society among the mechanics of the place, where he investigated subjects, 
read, wrote, and spoke on all the themes of the day. 

In 1840 he came forward as a public speaker in the Harrison campaign, 
and soon distinguished himself as the '* Natick Shoemaker,'' making over 
sixty speeches during the canvass. 

He was elected to the State Legislature that } ear, and served four years in the 
House and four in the Senate. While there, bo made one of the most elaborate 
speeches against the extension of slavery ever made, and went to Washington with 
the remonstrance of Massachusetts against the admission of Texas as a Slave 
State. 

In 1848, on the rejection of the anti-slavery resolution by the Whig 
Convention, he left that organization, and took an important part in origi- 
nating and building up the Free Soil party, for which services he was nomi- 
nated by them in 1852, as their oandidato for Congress, but was defeated. 

In 1853 he was sent to the Constitutional Convention, and was the Free 
Soil candidate for Governor, but was again defeated. In 1855 he was 
elected United States Senator, in place of Edward Everett, and was re- 
elected in 1859 and 1865, in which position he has greatly distinguished 
himself. 

From 1842 to 1851, he was actively engaged in the Militia of Massa- 
chusetts, as an officer. In 1861 he raised the Twenty-Second Hogiment 
of Volunteers in that State, and was made its ColoneL After joiuing 
the Army of the Potomac, he was made a member of General McClellan*s 
Staff, on which he served until after the meeting of Congress. 

Baring the war he w<is appointed Chairman of the Military Committee 
of the innate, which had to pass upon thousands of appointments, and 
devise important measures of legislation ; and, for the manner in which the 
duties of the position were performed, Mr. Wilson received the highest 
commendations from General Scott. Even the salvation of Washington in 
the earlydays of the war was partially attributed to his energy. 

Mr. Wilson^s career since the war has been marked by the same practical 
usefulness which has distinguished him throughout life. He has written a 
history of the Asti-Slavery measures and the Reconstruction measures of Con* 
gress, giving a brief and impartial narrative of the legislation since the close of 
the war. He is now writing a " History of the Slave Power," in three volumes. Mr. 
Wilson is one whose character and position is the result of the developments of 
social life, in the education and elevation of the laboring class. Born in an 
humble station, he has, by his own exertions and the equality inculcated by 
our institutions, risen to one of the highest positions of the land. 



165. ROBEET K LEE. 

General Bobcht E. Lee, son of Harry Leo, of Beyolutionary fame,. was 
born at the family seat of Strafford, Virginia, in 180C. 

He received a liberal education, was admitted to the military academy 
at West Point in 1825, and, on the 80th of June, 1829, graduated second 
in his class.. He entered the Engineer Corps as Second Lieutenant, in July 
of that year ; was promoted to First Lieutenancy, iScptember 21 183G ; and 
to Captaincy, July 7, 1838. He served in the Mexican War as Chief-Engi- 
neer in General Wool's command, and was breveted Major, Lieutenant* 
Colonel, and Colonel, for gallant conduct at Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churu- 
busco, and Chapultcpeo. 

In July, 1848, he was appointed a member of the Board of Engineers at 
West Point, and, September 1, 1852, was made Superintendent of the mili- 
tary academy, which position he held until Mai*ch 8, 1855, when he received 
his full commission of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Second Cavalry. 

In 1859 ne commanded the company of marines that captured John 
Brown at Harper's Ferry, and, on the lO'th of March, 1861, was promoted 
to the Colonelcy of the First Cavalry. 

On the 20th of April, 1861, he resigned his commission in the United 
States army, and was appointed Major-General by the State of Virginia, 
and afterward General in the Confederate army. In Augjist, 1861, he was 
assigned to a command in West Virginia. His first engagement was at 
Cheat Mountain, where he was defeated by General Beynolds. He then 
proceeded to the Kanawha region for the purpose of relieving Floyd and 
Wise. In December he was transferred to the defenses of South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

When General J. E. Johnston was wounded at the battle of Seven Pines, 
June 1, 1862, General Lee succeeded to the command of the Bebel army in 
Virginia, and, after being reinforced by General "Stonewall'' Jackson's 
corps, took the offensive. The initial movement to the seven days' battles 
were planned by him, and the battle of Malvern Hill was fought under his 
personal direction. When he was satisfied that General McCiellan's army 
had been withdrawn from the Peninsula, he transferred the main body of the 
Kebel army to act against Pope, which resulted in the battles of M^massas, 
August 29, 1862, and that of Chantilly, which was fought while the National 
forces were in retreat for the defenses of Washington. 

General Lee then prepared for the invasion of Maryland, which resulted 
in his defeat at Antictam. He was afterward engaged in the battles of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, in which he defeated or repulsed the 
Union forces. In June, 1863, he made a second invasion of the North, when, 
after destroying much public property, and obtaining immense stores of goods, 
he concentrated his forces at Gettysburg, and fought the bloody battle at 
that place, which ended in his defeat, July 8, 1863. Thus both his invasions 
of the North proved failures. In both cases, however, he extricated himself 
from these critical situations with extraordinary skill and dexterity. 

In 1864, when General Grant took command of the Army of the Potomao, 
Leo concentrated his forces around Bichmond, and, acting on the defensive, 
contested every inch of ground as ho retreated toward that city, until he 
was at last forced to surrender at Appomattox Oourt-House to General 
Grant, April 9, 1885. General Leo was appointed General-in-Chief of the 
Bebel forces, January 81, 1865, and attained a military reputation second to 
none in tho Southern army. On the close of the war he was elected to the 
position of President of WdAhington College, Lexington, Va., where he 
rt-sided until his death, which occurred October 12, 1870. 



16e. HOEACE GREELEY. 

Horace Greeley, Editor and Founder of the Ne-w York TVibtmCy was 
bom in Amherst, New Hampshire, February 3, 1811. Until the age of 
fifteen, he worked upon a farm, having no other opxx)rtunity of acquiring 
an education than such as the district schools of his neighborhood afforded. 
He early manifested a fondness for reading, esi>ecially newspapers, which he 
would devour with the greatest relish, and which decided him to become a 
Printer, whenever the time should arrive to choose an occupation for him- 
self. He also, at a very early age, exhibited a remarkably retentive mem- 
ory, and correctness in spelling, which especially adapted him to the 
business he has since followed. 

When about twelve years old, his father having removed to Vermont, 
Horace endeavored to find employment in a printing office in Whitehall, 
but without success. Nothing daunted by the first rebuif , ** for he was 
made of sterner stuff than to bend before' the first puff of ill-success," he 
applied at the office of the Northern Spectator^ Poultney, Vt., where his 
services were accepted, and where he remained till 1830, when the paper 
was discontinued, and he returned to work upon his father's farm. Here he 
continued for a year, when he started, on foot, with his baggage slung across 
his shoulder, to seek his fortune in the great city of New York, where he 
arrived on the 31st of August, 1831. After persevering efforts, he obtained 
work as a Journeyman Printer, and was employed in various offi.ces, at 
occasional intervals, for eighteen months. 

In 1834, in connection with Jonas Winchester, he started Tlie New Yorker ^ 
a weekly journal, and became its Editor. After struggling on for several 
years, with poor success, it was finally abandoned. During its existence, 
Mr. Greeley published the following campaign papers: The (institution, 2 he 
Jeffersonianj and the Log Cabin, 

In 1841 he commenced the publication of the New York Tribune, with 
which he is still connected, and of which he is now the principal Editor. In 
1848 Mr. Greeley was chosen to fill a vacancy in the United States Congress, 
and served through the short-term preceding General Taylor's inauguration, 
with manifest ability. 

In 1851 he visited Europe, and rendered valuable service to the Ameri- 
can exhibiters at the World's Fair, in England. He again visited Europe 
in 1855 ; and, in 1859, took a trip across the plains and mountains to Call" 
fornia. He gave an account of each in letters to the Tribuney which have 
since been published in volumes. He has also published a collection of his 
addresses, essays, &c., under the title of "Hints toward Reforms." 

During and since the Rebellion, Mr. Greeley has published a history of 
that struggle, in a book, entitled " The American Conflict," which has had 
a very extensive sale. He has also published his autobiography, entitled 
" Recollections of a Busy Life." 

Mr. Greeley's fame as a Journalist and Lecturer, are world-wide. 
Wherever the Tribune is read (and where is it not ?), there the name 
of Horace Greeley is familiar. During his whole life, his pen and his efforts 
have been in constant service for the weak, against the strong. He early 
espoused the cause of the slave ; and, at a period in the history of the 
slavery question, when to speak out boldly against that institution was to 
risk one's life, there was no temporizing policy in Mr. Greeley's course. He 
wields a fearless, vigorous, and ever-ready pen, in favor of all reforms — 
political, social, and ^nancial— and exhibits a clear understanding of all 
these subjects. 



167. JEFFEE80N DAVIS. 

Jbvfshson Davis was bom in Christian County, Kentucky^ June" 8, 
1808. Shortly after his birth, his father remoyed with his family to Wil- 
kinson County, Miss. He received a good aoademical education, and en- 
tered Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., in 1822, which he left in 
1824, to enter the Military Academy at West Point, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1828. He was appointed Second Lieutenant of Infantry, and 
served on the Northwestern frontier during ^e Black Hawk War of 
1831-'32. 

Li 1831 he was appointed First Lieutenant of Dragoons, and was em-' 
ployed in operations against the Pawnees, Camanches, and other Indian' 
tribes. In June, 1885, he resigned his commission, and retired to a cotton 
plantation in Mississippi 

He continued in retirement until 1843, when he began to take an interest 
in politics upon the Democratic side ; and, in 1844, was chosen a Presiden-. 
tial Elector. 

In 1845 he was elected a Bepresentative to Congress ; but resigned in; 
1846, having been elected Colonel of the First Mississippi Volunteer fCegiment, 
and served in the Mexican War. He distinauished himself at Monterey and 
Buena Vista, and was severely wounded in the latter battle. 

He was appointed Brigadier-Ctencral of Volunteers by Piresident Polk7 
in 1817, but he declined the commission on the ground that, by the Consti- 
tution, the Militia appointments were reserved to the States, and that such 
appointments by the President were in violation of Stato Bights. He was 
chosen, the same year, to fill a vacancy in the United States S<mkto, and I 
was re-elected, in 1850, for a full term. 

In 1853 he was appointed Secretary of War by President Pierce,'^and,*in 
-1857, was ag^in elected to the United States Senate, when he took a prom- 
inent position among the Southern leaders, and was among the keenest and 
most sagacious of them all in his assertion of the rights of the States under the 
Constitution, and of the right of secession. On the 21st of January, 1861, be took 
his leave of the Senate in a speech, in which he gave his ooinion that, by the se- 
cession of his State, his connection with that body was terminated, and reaffirmed 
the doctrine of the right of secession, which he had long mainta ned. The Confe- 
derate Congress, at Montgomery, Alabama, chose him President, under the Pro- 
visionnl Oousiitution, on the 9th of February, 1861, and he accepted the office on 
the 16th in • brief address, in which he expressed his desire for the maintenance 
of peaceful relations with the States which remained in the Union. He asserted 
that all that the seceding States desired was to be ** let alone," but announced 
that, if war should be forced upon them, thev would make the enemies of the 
South ** smell Southern powder and feel Southern steel.'' 

On the 17th of April, two days after the first proclamation of President 
Lincoln, he responded by a proclamation authorizing privateering ; and, on 
the 14th of August, issued a proclamation warning all persons of fourteen 
years and upward, owing allcgienoe to the United States, t.o leave the Con- 
federacy within forty days, or be treated as alien enemies. On the 6th of 
November he was chosen permanent President, and was inaugurated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1862. On the 21st of May, ue approved an aci providtng that all 
persons owing debts to parties in the North, should pay the same into the 
Confederate Treasury. 

Mr. Davis continued President of the Southern Confederacy, until his 
capture at Irwinsville, Ga., Kay 10, 1865, having left Richmond a few hours before 
General Lee withdrew his troops. He was conveyed to Fortress Monroe, and 
indicted by the Grand Jury of the District of Columbia for treason. He was never 
brought to trial; but, after two years* imprisonment, was released on bail, Hoieoe 
Gre^ey magnanimously becoming one of his suretiea. 



168. PIERRE SOULE. 

PiBBRB Souls was bom at OastUlon about 1803, in the Pyrenees, during 
the first consulate of Napoleon. His father had risen to the rank of Lieu- 
tenantOeneral in the Republican armies, but afterward returned to his 
native mountains and exercised the office of Judge, which was hereditary 
in his family. Pierre was destined for the church ; and, in 1816, was sent to 
the Jesuits' College at Toulouse, where his abilities were soon remarked and 
appreciated. Young Soule, however, became dissatisfied with his situation, 
and left the college. He was afterward aent to complete his studies at Bor- 
deaux. 

At fifteen he took part in the conspiracy against the Bourbons, and the 
plot having been discovered, he was obliged to take refuge in a little vil- 
lage of Navarre, where he remained for more than a year, following the 
occupation of a shepherd. He was permitted to return to Bordeaux ; but he 
longed for a more exciting scene of action, and, accordingly, repaired to 
Paris. Here, in conjunction with Bartholemy and Mery, he established a 
paper, advocating liberal republican sentiments. This, of course, soon 
brought him under the eye of the authorities, and he was put upon his trial. 
His advocate on that occasion was a friend named Ledru, who appealed to 
the clemency of the court in behalf of the prisoner on the score of his youth. 
This line of defense did not suit the prisoner, who rose from his seat, and 
addressed the court in an impassioned strain, denying the criminalty of his 
opinions, and defending the rectitude of his conduct. His eloquence did 
not save him from St. f elagie, whence he succeeded, with the aid of Bar- 
tholemy, in making his escape to England, and then to Chili. 

Disappointed in his expectations of obtaining a situation in Chili, which 
had been promised him, and finding himself alone in a strange country, 
wholly ignorant of the language, he returned to France. 

At lutvre he met a friend, a Captain in the French navy, who advised 
him to seek an asylum in the United States, and o£Pered him a passage in 
his ship as far as St. Domingo. Soule accepted the proposition, and airived 
at Port-au-Prince in September, 1825. From this place he took passage to 
Baltimore, and finally removed to New Orleans a few months later. 

Having determined to make the law his profession, he applied himself 
assiduously to the study of English, and passed his examination for the 
bar in that language, and was admitted, when he soon rose to distinction by 
his talents and eloquence. 

In 1847 Hr. Soule was elected a Senator in Congress from Louisiana to 
fill a vacancy, and was re-elected in 1848 for a term of six years. He took 
an active part in the stormy session that followed ; and, after the death of 
Mr. Calhoun, was regarded for some years as the leader of the ultra-Southern 
party. In the Senate he preserved his reputation as a speaker, and bis 
oratory is said to be rendered only the more pleasing by a slight French 
accent. 

In 1853 he was appointed, by President Pierce, Minister to Spain. In 
1862 he was arrested in New Orleans for disloyalty to the Government ; and, 
after an imprisonment of some months in Fort iLafayette, he was released 
on condition that he wonld not return to Louisiana until the end of the 
Rebellion. 



169. BENJAMIN F.WADE 

X Benjamin F. Wadb, tho distinguished United States Senator from 
Ohio, was born in Springfield, Massocbusotts, October 27, 1800. His father, 
a Revolutionary soldier, was too poor to afford tho son tho advantages of more 
than tho ordinary education obtained in the common schools. In his youth 
tho future statesman labored as a Farmer or Husbandman, but, by diligent 
application had acquired sufficient knowledge to become a Teacher during 
the winter. 

In 1820 we find him engaged 'in the study of the law in Ohio, Com- 
mencing the practice in Ashtabula County a few years after, in 1885 he 
was chotjen as Prosecuting Attorney of that county, and, in 1837, was elected 
to the State Senate, and was reelected in 1841. In 1847, be was elected by the 
Xie^islature presiding Judge of the Third Judicial District of the State, and, in 
1861, a United States Senator, to which body he wa^ again returned in 1867 and 
1868 . , , ^ 

In tho Senate*^ Mr7 Wade has been'^prominent as a leader of the anti- 
slavery party, and continued unrelenting in his hostility during the most 
rampant period of the pro-slavery ascendancy. He opposed Mr. Douglas's 
bill to abrogate the Missouri Compromise, the Lecompton Constitution in 
1858, SlidelTs bill for the acquisition of Cuba, and was against all compromise 
yith the South after 1800. He advocated the Homestead bill, the Agricul- 
tural College and the Pacific Railroad bills, and every measure for the pro- 
tection of American industry. 

On the opening of the Thirty-Seventh Congress, Mr. Wade became 
Chairman of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, and took an active 
part in urging the enactment of a law to confiscate the property of leading 
Bebels and to emancipate their slaves. 

Ultra democratic in his views, and radically Republican in his princi- 
ples, Mr. Wade has consistentlv carried out his policy with an independence 
characteristic of his origin, education, and early associations and impres- 
sions. He has been an opponent of West Point, because he thinks it fosters 
an aristocratic and exclusive class, and because it numbered among many of 
its gfraduates prominent military leaders of the Rebel army. Ho has also 
opposed the increase of the standing army. The bill making Treasury 
Notes a leg^l tender he advocated and voted for, and for the bill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

In 1862, as Chairman of the Territorial Committee, he reported a bill 
abolishing slavery in all the Territories of the G-overnment, and anticipated 
the future policy of the Government growing out of a successful termina- 
tion of tho war by prohibiting it in any that may hereafter be acquired. 

Mr. Wade, as President of tho Senate, attracted renewed attention 
throughout tho country as the likely successor to the Presidency in the 
event of the impeachment of President Johnson. He is distinguished as 
presiding officer of the Senate by a certain degree of brusqueness,but at the 
same time possesses a knowledge of parliamentary law which his long 
qxperience in that body has enabled him to acquire. 

A lon^ debate ensued at the beginning of the impeaohment trial as to 
tho propriety, considering his contingent relations to the Presidency, of his 
sitting in judgment upon the arraigned President. The suspicion of his 
interested motives in influeuuing his sense of public duty was repudiated 
by the Hon. Rovcrdy Johnson in a very eloquent tribute to the publio and 
private honor and integrity of Mr. Wade. 



iro. JOHN C. BBECKENBIDGE. 

John C. Breckknrtdge was bom near Lexington, Kentucky, Jamxaiy; 
16, 1^21. He was educated at Centre College, Kentucky; spent a fev 
months at Princeton, N. J. ; studied law at Transylvania Institute, and wtf 
admitted to the bar at Lexington. He emigrated to Burlington, IovB) 
where he remained for a time, but returned to Lexington^ where he prac- 
ticed his profession with success. 

He served as a Major of Infantry during the Mexican War ; aad^ while 
in that country, distinguished himself as Counsel for General Pillow, during 
the famous court-martial. 

On his return from Mexico, he was elected to the State Legislature, and 
afterward Representative in Congress from the Ashland District, from 1851 
to 1855. During his administration, President Pierce tendered to him the 
mission to Spain, but family affairs compelled him to decline the honor. 

He was elected Vice-President of the United States, in 1856, on the ticket 
with James Buchanan, and entered upon the duties of his office in March, 
1857, as President of the United States Senate. In 1861 he succeeded Mr. 
Crittenden as United States Senator from Kentucky, having been defeated 
as candidate for President on the nomination of the Southern Democracy, in 
1860. 

In the summer of 1861, as the war of the Rebellion progressed, and 
the debates in the Senate grew warmer, Mr. Breckenridgo became more 
demonstrative, charging the Government with the intent to make it a " war 
of extermination,*' and, in October, joined the Confederate army, when 
the United States Senate expelled him from that body, by a unanimoTU 
vote. We next find him as a Confederate General at the battles of Mar- 
freesboro*, Baton Rouge, and Chickamauga; defeating Sigel in the West; 
joining Lee*s army, at Cold Harbor ; commanding under Early in the 
attack on Washington, and in the Shenandoah vaUey, in 1864 ; defeating 
Gillem in East Tennessee; and joining the councils of the Confederate 
Government at Richmond, early in 1865, as Secretary of War, which posi- 
tion he held until the war was brought to a close. He then fled to Eng- 
land, and has since resided there and in Canada. 

Mr. Breckenridge was a great favorite with the Democratic psirty, and 
evinced the same deep-seated tenacity for " State Rights," which formed 
part of the nature of men accustomed to the state of society prevailing in 
the slaveholding sections of the country. His early rise to positions of in^' 
portance, evince the force of his talents ; and the continuance of his progretf 
attest his superior abilities. His conduct in public life showed a charactert 
in many respects, suited to such a sphere. 

As a military man, he flUed the station of commander with more credit 
than many civiliansi on either side^ during the conflict. . > 



m. BENJAMIN P. BUTLER. 

Be:7JAMIK F. Butler was bom in Deer field, New Hampshire, Novem- 
ber 5, ltil8. He passed his boyhood in. Lowell^ where he attended the 
Higfh School, preparatory to becoming a student at Exeter Academy. He 
graduated with honor at Waterville College, Me., in 1838, studied law, and 
was admitted to the l:ar in 1841. 

Mr. Butler at once plunged into law and politics, pursuing both with 
equal ardor, and displaying the adroitness and energy which have always 
characterized him. He espoused the most desperate causes, and became, in 
court, the loader of " forlorn hopes." His singular fertility in expedients, 
and BuooesB in defending ratiber awkward suits, soon won. for him the repu- 
tation of being the ablest criminal lawyer in thft State. In 1853 he was 
elected to the State legislature, and, in 18o8, to thfi Senate. 

In 1800 we find him playing a prominent role as Delegate to the Demo- 
cratic Oonvention at Charleston and Baltimore. During all these years, he 
hud been taking lessons in the ** School of the Soldier f and, in 1857, was 
appointed Brigadier-General in the State Militia. In the month of April, 
18G1, he responded to the call of President Lincoln for yolunteers to defend 
the Union against the Bebels, and, with a single regiment, marched into 
Maryland, made a descent upon Annapolis (then the enemy's country), which 
ho held until the Department of Annapolis was created, when he was in- 
stalled commander, with rank of Major-General. 

Soon after, he look command at Fortress Monroe. While occupying 
this post, the disastrous battles of Little and Big Bethel occurred. 
Here, also, he originated and applied the term '* Contraband of war " to the 
captured slaye,- which settled the yexed question of the status of the slayes 
of Kebels. ^ 

On the 20th of February, 1863, General Butler left Boston for Ship" 
Island, in Mississippi Sound, where he arrived March 23, with a force of 
fifteen thousand men, to attack New Orleans. After the surrender of Fort.<) 
Jackson and St. Phillips to Admiral Fatragut, he went up the Mississippi 
with a portion of his command, and entered the city of Now Orleans 
with two thousand five hundred men on the evening of May 1, 1862. 

Ho found the city much demoralized, but shaped order out of chaos ; and 
he saved the city, not only from its own suicidal madness, but from that ma- 
ligfnant epidemic, which had annually visited it. The yellow-fever ragx)d 
at Havana, Nassau, and other unhealthy ports ; but New Orleans escaped 
untouched ; and the hopes of those who wished it to lay the invading Yan- 
kees at the mercy of their enemies, were frustrated. General Butler*8 
course in New Orleans was, from the first, necessarily a stringent one. He 
arrested several British subjects, for affording aid to tho Rebels ; seized a 
large amount of specie belonging to the enemy in the office of the Consul 
for the Netherlands ; distributed among the suffering poor the provisions 
intended for the Southern army ; laid a tax on Robel sympathizers ; and( 
issued that celebrated and characteristic proclamation respecting active 
female traitors who insulted his soldiers, which extirpated at once a most 
annoying nuisance. It was a fortunate day for New Orleans when ** Butler 
came to town.*' He was superseded by General Banks in November, 1862. 
In the latter part of 1863 he was assigned to the Department of Virginia 
nnd North Carolina ; and, in 1864, participated in o])orations before Pocers- 
burg and Richmond, as commander of the Army of 1 !ie James. 

in the spring of 1865, he resigned his commissi'^, and was elected to 
Congress, where he particularly distinguished himself in the impeachment 
trial of President Johnson, in the spring of 1868 ; and in November was 
again elected to Congress. 



172. SALMON P. CHASE. 

Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of tlic United States Supreme Courts 
was born in Cornish, New Hampshire, January 13, 1808. At twelve years 
of age he was sent to Worthington, Ohio, to be educated, under the care 
of his uncle, Pliilander Chase, who was then Bisliop of that State. He 
entered Cincinnati College, but at the end of a year he returned to New 
Hampshire and entered the junior class at Dartmouth College, in 1824, 
and graduated in 1026. 

Provided with a few letters of introduction, with no other means but 
his education, he made his way to Washington, D. C, where, after teach- 
ing a boys* school for three yej\rs, during wliich he studied law, he was 
admitted to the bar of the District of Columbia in 1829. In the spring of 
1830 he removed to Cincinnati, where liis practice as a lawyer soon be- 
came extensive and valuable. Almost at the outset of his professional 
career, he entered upon a course of constant and earnest anti-slavery 
action, which has made his name widely known. 

In 1834 he became counsellor of the United States Bank at Cincinnati 
In 1837 he defended a woman claimed as a fugitive slave, and James 6. 
Bumey for harboring a fugitive slave. From 1838 to 1846 he was asso- 
ciated with Wm. H. Seward as defendants' counsel, in the famous Van 
Zanelt case. These and other cases, gave Mr. Chase a national reputation, 
both as a lawyer and an anti-slavery man. 

In 1841 he united in organizing a Liberty party ; in 1843 was a member 
of the National Liberty Convention, which was held at Cincinnati; and 
was a delegate to the Free-Soil Convention, held at Buffalo in 1848. 

In politics, Mr. Chase sympathized with the Democrats, but voted for 
General Harrison in 1840. 

His formal entrance into political life was in 1840, when he was elected 
United States Senator from Ohio. In the Senate he continued his hos- 
tility to slavery, and formally withdrew from the Democratic party in 
1852. He joined the Republican party in 1854, was elected Grovemor oi 
Ohio in 1855, and re-elected in 1857. 

He was again chosen United States Senator in 1860 ; but on the day he 
took his seat— March 5, 1861 — ^lie was appointed by Mr. Lincoln Secretary 
of the Treasury. He found the national treasury exhausted and the credit 
of the United States Government paralyzed. 

The task imposed on him was gigantic, and failure in it would have 
ruined the country at the outset But his well-known financial ability 
enabled him to obtain a temporary loan of the banks, when he immediately 
set to work to negotiate the national bonds authorized by Congress, and 
establish a greenback and national banking system, which has given us a 
uniform currency throughout the Union. His success in changing the 
various State banks into national banks, without any perceptible incon- 
venience, will distinguish him as one of the greatest financial minds in the 
country. 

He resided, as Secretary of the Treasury, in June, 1864, and was ap- 
pointed Chief- Justice of the United States Supreme Court, December 6, 
1864, which oflice he now holds. 



173. JAMES M. MASON. 

JilMfiB MURRAT Masoit, formerly United States Senator from Virginia, 
and more recently a Commissioner from the States in rebellion to England, 
was born in Fairfax County, Virginia, on December 3, 1798. (One of his 
ancestors was George Mason, a famous Parliamentarian of the reign o{ 
Charles I, and a strong supporter of the Boyal cause. Subsequently joining 
the Cavaliers, under Charles II, he fought against Crom-well ; but when 
Charles was defeated, near Worcester, in 1651, Mason emigrated to 
America, and settled in Virginia.) 

Educated in Virginia and the District of Columbia, Mr. Mason graduated 
in 1813, in the University at Philadelphia, and subsequently studied law 
at William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., completing his studies 
in the office of the celebrated Benjamin Watkins Leigh, of Richmond. 

Commencing practice in 1820, he was, six years thereafter, elected to the 
Virginia House of Delegates, and re-elected for two subsequent terms. He 
was chosen a member of the Convention to revise the State Constitution, in 
1829, and waa elected to Congress in 1837. 

Beturned to the United States Senate in 1846, he continued to occupy 
his seat for fourteen years. A strong pro-slavery Democrat, he vehemently 
opposed the Kansas-liebraska bill, and all other anti-slavery measures. The 
author of the Fugitive Slave law, his arguments in support of it constitute 
much of the bitter and vindictive sectional feelings and eloquence of the 
debates in the Senate of that day. 

Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs for ten years, his position 
made him eminently conversant with that branch of the Gbvemuicnt, and 
qualified him for the subsequent position he held as Commissioner of the 
Kebel States. 

In 1850 he took an active part in the discussion which led to the admis- 
sion of California, as a Free State, in the Union. 

Still holding his position at the head of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in the Senate, he left his seat in 1861, to take sides with the Rebellion, 
his term not expiring until March 4, 1863. Chosen as CommiHsioner to 
England, in conjunction with Slidell, he set sail from Charleston, S. C, on 
October 12, 1861. Arriving at Havana, Cuba, October 24, they were for- 
mally received by the Captain-General. Remaining for a few days, they 
took passage on board of the British mail-steamer Trentj for Europe. On 
November 8, they were oaptured by Admiral Wilkes, in the Bahama Chan- 
nels, and brought to the United States, and subsequently confined in Fort 
Warren. Surrendered on January 2, 1862, to the British authorities, Mr. 
Mason, with his colleague, sailed for England, where, during the civil con- 
flict, they urged the recognition of the Southern States, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Mason has continued to reside abroad ever since the Rebellion. 
The controversy between the United States Government and Great Britain, 
growing out of their forcible seizure on the high seas, involved a great 
many questions of international law, conducted with more or less ability, 
and no little acrimony, by Lord John Russell and Mr. Seward, in support of 
their respective Goyernments. 

Mr. Mason was distinguished in the Senate as an austere man ; and 
though of acknowledged ability and character, he was not a man to win 
upon the affections of a stranger or his opponents, as are some of the pablio 
men who afford a fair representation of tno Southern aristocracy. 



174. EEVERDT JOHNSON. 

Rkverdy Johnson was bom in Annapolis, Maryland, Hay 21, 1796. 
His pai-ents sent him to St John's College, where he obtained an excellent cduca^ 
lion He left college when about sixteen years of age, and immediately com- 
taer ced the stud? of law in the office of his father, Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland. Two years after, he was admitted to the bar, and commenoed prac- 
tice under the most favorable auspices. , , ., , 

He moyed to Baltimore in 1817, where his legal residence has ever since 
been, and rose rapidly to prominence as one of the ablest legal minds of his 

In 1819 he was appointed States Attorney, and, in 1820, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Insolvent Debtors. This office he held for over a year, when he 
rcHigned to take a seat in the State Senate ; was elected for a second term, 
bnt, after retaining his seat one year, he resigned in conseqaence of his 
extensive professional dnties. , - * i... j .. 

For nearly twenty years Mr. Johnson kept aloof from politics, devoting 
his time to the law, and winning a reputation for legal ability such as few 
men in this country have obtained. , -o^/v . 

In 1845 he was elected United States Senator, but resigned in 1849 to 
accept the position of Attomey-General in President Taylor's Cabinet. On 
the death of General Taylor, and the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the 
tVesidency, be resigned, and again resumed the practice ot hi8 pron-ssiou, it being 
now almost wholly confined to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In 1861 he was a Delegate to the Peace Convention ; and, in 1862, was 
again eli'Cted to the United States Senate. 

Throughout the war he sustained the Union cause and gave his hearty 
support to the suppression of the Rebellion. "When the war had ceased, he 
urged the readmission of the South without delay, at the same time 
favoring such guarantees as would hereafter prevent the recurrence of the 
causes which had operated to keep the two sections of the country in con- 
tinual antagonism. Mr. Johnson voted for the first Reconstruction bill, and 
also voted in favor of its passage over the President's veto ; but when the 
second Reconstruction bill was introduced, he withdrew his support, and 
voted against it. 

Although connected with the Democratic party, he has frequently 
opposed its measures and policies. He was appointed Minister to £ngland 
by President Johnson, and was unanimously confirmed by the Senate, June 
12, 1868. 

Mr. Johnson's legal ability, moderate party affinity, and purity of char- 
acter, combined with unusual suavity of manners and conversational 
powers, made him an acceptable Minister to the English Government and an 
honor to the United States at the Courr. of St. James. He returned from England 
in June, 1869, and resumed his practice in the courts of Maryland and the Sa* 
preme Court of the United States. 



175. EDWARD BATES. 

Edward Bates was born at Belmont, Goochland County, Virginia, 
September 4, 1793. His education, commenced by bia father, was succeeded 
by several years of academic instruction, mostly at Charlotte Hall, Mary- 
land, and finiohed by an accomplished jurist tutor. Declining, in early 
youth, a nayal career, afforded by the offer of a Midshipman's warrant, he 
afterward, in 1818, exhibited his patriotic ardor by serving as a volunteer 
in the Virginia militia, in the war against Great Britain. 

In 1814 he removed to Missouri, where, at that time, many ot the enter- 
prising and ambitious young Virginians migrated, to seek their fortunes, 
and grow up with that then infant, but now powerful, State. He there con- 
tinued his study of the law ; and, in 1816, began to practice in St. Louis. 

RlHing rapidly into practice, in tbo year 1H18 he was appointed Prosecu- 
ting Attorney for that circuit. Advancing with the growing interests of the 
State, he was, in 1820, appointed a Delegate to the State Constitutional Con- 
vention. The satisfaction with which he discharged the duties of this im- 
portant trust recommended him, in the same year, to his constituents, as 
Attorney-General of the new State of Missouri. He resigned the office in 
1822, and was elected to the lower branch of the State Legislature. The 
confidence which he inspired in his previous public trusts, was abundantly 
secured in this, his first legislative position. Becoming now prominent as 
one of the rising young men of the rising young State, he was selected, in 
1824, by President Monroe, United States Attorney for the Missouri Dis- 
trict. He held this position until 1820, when he resigned, and was elected 
•Representative to Congress from Missouri, serving from lb27 to 1829 with 
distinction. 

In 1880 he was elected to the State Senate ; and, in 1884, was ag^ain 
elected to the Lower House of the Legislature. In 1880, being enfeebled by 
sedentary labor, he moved to the country, where he continued in the active 
practice of his profession for seven years, and varied his professional occu- 
pation with horseback-riding around the prairies, and other yigorous exer- 
cise in the open air. 

In 1842 he returned to St. Louis, in invigorated health, and renewed in 
that city the practice of his profession. In 1850 he was appointed, by Presi- 
dent Filmore, Secretary of War, but declined the office. In 1858 he was 
elected Judge of the St. Louis Land Court, which office he resigned in 1856. 
His prominence as a Whig politician secured him, the same year, the posi- 
tion of President of the Whig National Convention, which assembled in 
Baltimore ; and his accomplishments and learning induced the Harvard Uni- 
yemity, in 1858, to confer upon him the degree of LL. D. 

Again brought prominently before the public, he was appointed, in 1801, 
Attorney-General in Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, which position he held until 
1865, when he resigned, having performed the duties of the office with 
marked ability and fidelity. Mr. Bates, on the 5th of July, 1801, rendered 
an elaborate opinion, justifying President Lincoln in arresting persons on 
Buspidon of intercourse with the insurgpents, and refusing to obey a writ of 
Hahea% Oorpus, sued out to ascertain whether the alleged suspicions were 



176. HENET WAED BEECHER. 

Henby "Ward Beecher, son of the celebrated Rer. Lyman Beecher, 
was bom at Lltobfield, Connecticut, June 24, 1813. His mother died when 
he was three years old ; and his father, marrying again, removed to Boston, 
where Henry was placed in the Latin School, and pursued his studies with- 
out the inspiration of zeal. 

The sea became the object of his ambition. His father, apparently 
aoquiesoing, suggested his preparing himself for the navy ; but, as he went 
to school at Amherst, the Dr. said, ** I shall have that boy in the ministry 
yet.'' Hero he was placed under the care of a bright, attractive young man, 
and labored perseveringly, with his face toward the navy. Here, also, he 
was put through a strict drill in elocution by Professor John E. LowelL 
At the close of the year, a revival of religion occurred, and Henry, with 
others, was powerfully impressed. The naval scheme vanished, and the 
pulpit opened before him, as his natural sphere. 

He entered Amherst College, where he surrounded himself with the best 
English writings, which he read and pondered with never-ceasing delight; 
but was not attracted by Greek and Latin classics. 

The stand he took in college was, from the first, that of a reformer. He 
and his associates opposed all the customary irregularities and dissipations 
of students. In no part of his life did he ever use tobacco, or ardent spirits, 
in any shape. He gfraduated in 1834, and studied theology at Lane 
Seminary, in Cincinnati, of which his father was President. Previous to 
cempleting his studies, he edited, for some months, the organ of the New 
School Presbyterian Church, in the absence of Dr. Brainard. His editorials 
condemning the pro-slavery rioters who destroyed Dr. Bumey's press at 
that time, were stomped with the most fearless spirit of reform. 

On finishing his studies, Mr. Beecher married, and was settled at Law- 
renceburg, Ind., but was soon after invited to Lidianapolis, where he labored 
lor eight years, performing a great amount of professional labor, and causing 
a remarkable revival. August 24, 1847, Mr. Beecher was called to take 
charge of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. On the 19th of September, he 
bade farewell to his Western charge ; and, on assuming his duties at Ply- 
mouth Church, he informed " all whom it might concern," that he considered 
Temperance and Anti-Slavery a part of the Gospel, which he was deter- 
mined to preach. 

He took a deep interest in the settlement of Kansas by freemen; and, 
during the Rebellion, was unceasing in his labors for the Union cause. 
Plymouth Church raised a regiment, and Mr. Beecher's eldest son was an 
officer in it. 

Mr. Beecher is the author of numerous volumes, replete with original 
and earnest thought, and deeply imbued with Christian faith, and sympathy 
with the beautiful in nature and art. His mind is a development charac- 
teristic of our nationality. It may be compared to a column, based "mth 
Eastern g^ranite ; a shaft of Western marble ; and a capital, crowned with, t^ 
flowers and fruitage of cultured gracest 



111. CLEMENT L. VALLANDIGHAM. 

Clement L. Vallandigham was bom in New Lisbon, Columbia County, 
Ohio, in 1823. lie dosoendod from a Huguenot family, and recelTcd a good 
early education, spending one year at Jefferson College, Ohio. He afterward 
removed to Snow Hill, Maryland, where he spent two years as Principal of 
an academy. 

Betuming to Ohio in 1840, he stndied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1842, and entered upon its practice In New Lisbon. He was elected to the State 
Legislature in 1845. and re-elected in 1846. He removed to Dayton in 1847. 
From 1847 to 1849, he was editor of the Weatem Empire ; and, for some years 
subsequent to that date, had devoted himself wholly to his profession and politics. 

He was a member of the National Democratio Convention held at Cin- 
cinnati in 1856, and ran for Keprosentative to the Thirty-Fifth Congress 
against L. C. Campbell, whose seat he successfully contested, and was 
re-elected in 1S50. 

At the commencement of the second session of the Thirty-Fifth Cong^ss, 
and durinff the Thirty-Sixth, he was placed on the Committee on Territories. 

Elected to the Thirty-Seventh Congress in 18G1 , he took an ultra-Southern 
view of politics ; during the most important session opposed the Republican 
party in all their plans for tho suppression of the Bebellion, exercising his 
legislative abilities to thwart the Government in carrying on the war, and 
addressing the people of Baltimore and other cities in favor of secession. 
Betuming to Dayton, he was received with mingled feelings of coldness 
and oonndence by his former constituents ; and, in the fall of 1862, the 
election resulted iu the defeat of Mr. Vairandigham. Havinf; the remainder of 
his term to complete, he continued his opposition in Congress to the meaBures of 
the Govern men t. 

Bejeoted for Congress, he continued his political activity in addressing 
the people throughout the State, indulging in expressions which were con- 
sidered disloyal ; and, for expressing his opinions against the war, he was 
arrested at Dayton, May 5, 1868, by military authority, and tried at Cincin- 
nati on the 6th and 7th of that month. He was sentenced to be confined in 
a military prison during the war, which sentenco was changed by the Presi- 
dent to banishment to the Southern States. He was taken to Murfreesboro*, 
where, on the 24th, he was sent over the Confederate lines. From there he 
went, by way of Bermuda, to Canada. 

"Wliile in Canada he was nominated bv the Democratic party of Ohio as 
their candidate for Governor, but was defented. 

He subsequently returned, and was a Delegate to the Democratic Con- 
vention held at Chicauro in 1864. He was also a Delegate to the Convention 
held at New York, July 4, 1868, which nominated Horatio Seymour and 
Frank P. Blair, Jr., as candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 



178. GEOEGE BANCEOFT. 

George Bancroft, a disting^islied American Author and Historian, 
was born in Woroester, Massachusetts, in the year 1800. He ^aduated 
with honor at Harvard OoUegOi before he vms seventeen years of ag-e, and 
Hoon entered upon a course of literary pursuits, having, as their ultimate 
end, the professit^n of an Historiai). 

In 1818 he went to Euro^^e, and there studied at Gottenburg* and Berlin, 
enjoying the high advantages of the most thorough system of instruction. 

After an absence of four years, during which he traveled in Sngland, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, he returned to the United States, when he 
was appointed Tutor of Greek, in Harv«<rd University. During the interral 
of severe labors, he made many contributions to American literature, 
especially from the stores of German thought and intellect, then CM)mpari- 
tively sealed, even to educated men in the United States. He early attached 
himself to the Democratic party, in whose behalf his first vote was cast 

In 1826, in a public oration, afterward published, he announced as his 
creed, ** Universal Suffrage and Uncompromising Democracy." 

In 1834 Mr. Bancroft published his first volume of his *' History of the 
United States," a work to which he had long devoted his thoughts and 
researches, and in which he laid the foundation of a reputation at once 
permanent and universal. 

The first two volumes, comprising the Colonial history of the countrj, 
were hailed with the highest satisfaction, as exhibiting, not only the /ac^ 
but the ideas of American history. 

In 1838 he was appointed Collector of the Fort of Boston, which, he held 
until 1841. In 1844 he was the candidate of the Democracy of Massachusetts 
for Governor. In 1845 he was appointed Secretary of the Navy, and, in 
1846, Minister Plenipotentiary to England, which position he held until 
1849. 

In England the prestige of Mr. Bancroft's literary reputation and his 
high social qualities contributed to enhance theiiopularity and respect which 
attached to him during his entire diplomatic career. 

On his return, he fixed his residence in New York City, and resumed 
more actively the prosecution of his historical labors, the fourth volume o! 
which appeared early in 1852, portraying the opening scenes of the great 
drama of the American Independence. He has since issued a volume at 
intervals, until now he has nine volumes published. 

In 1867 Mr. Bancroft was appointed Minister to Prussia, which position 
he now holds. 

The work of Mr. Bancroft may be considered as a copious philosophical 
treatise, tracing the growth of the idea of liberty in a country designed hv 
Providence for its development, and is esteemed as one of the noblest 
memories of American literature. 

He has published various public addresses, and has coiiected a volume of 
** Miscelliuiies,*' chiefly upon historical and philosophical topics. 



179. PETER COOPER 

Peter Cooper was bom in tHe city of Ne\f York, February 12, 1T91. 
His youth was employed in his father's hat manufactory. He attended 
school only one-half of each day for a single year, and, beyond the humble 
knowledge thus earned, his acquisitions are his own. 

At the age of seventeen ho was apprenticed to the trade of coach-making, 
which he followed for a short time after he had served out his apprentice- 
ship. He next manufactured machines for shearing cloth, which were in 
great demand during the War of 1812, but lost all value on the declaration 
of peace. He then manufactured oabinetware, afterward went into the 
grocery business in New York City, and finally engaged in the manufuc- 
ture of glue and isinglass, which he has carried on for more than fifty 
years. 

Mr. Cooper's attention was early called to the great resources of the 
country for the manufacture of iron ; and, in 1830, he erected extensive 
works at Canton, near Baltimore. 

Disposing of them, he sut>sequently erected a rolling-mill in the city 
of New York, in which he first applied anthracite coal to the puddling of 
iron. 

In 1845 he removed the machinery to Trenton, N. J., where he erected 
the largest rolling-mill at that time in the United States for the manufac- 
ture of railroad iron, and at which he was the first to roll wrought-iron 
beams for fire-proof building^. These works have g^wn to be very exten- 
sive, including mines, blast-furnaces, and water-power, and conducted by a 
company of which Mr. Cooper is President. 

While in Baltimore, Mr. Cooper built, after his own desig^ns, the first 
locomotive engine that was ever turned out on this continent, which was 
successfully operated on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, thus identifying 
his name with the early history of railroads. He has taken a great interest 
in the electric telegraph, in which he has invested a large capital. He is 
President and Director of various companies, and President of the North 
American Telegraph Association, which represents two-thirds of all the 
lines in the United States. Mr. Cooper has served in both branches of the 
New York Common Council. 

His great object in life has been to educate and elevate the industrial 
classes of the community, and he determined, more than forty rears ago, if 
successful, to establish in his native city an institution in which the work- 
ing classes could secure a scientific education. Accordingly the ** Union 
for the Advancement of Scienc3 and Art," commonly entiled the '* Cooper 
Institute," has been erected at a cost of over Bix hundred thouHand dollars, 
and devoted by a deed of trust, with all its rents, isaucH, and profits, to that 
purpose. It includes a school of design for females, evening courses of 
instruction to mechanics and apprentices, a free reading-room, a gallery of 
furt, a polytechnic school, and valuable collections of models of inventions. 

Mr. Cooper is still engaged in active business. 



180. HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON. 

Herschel V. Johnson was born in Burke County, Georgia, Septembtf 
18, 1812, and graduated at the University of Georgia in 1S34. He adopt^ 
the profession of the law ; and, while pursuing its practice, entered upon his 
political career, advancing rapidly to distinction. 

In 1844 he was a Presidential Elector, and was appointed to fill a vacancy 
in the United IStatea Senate in 1848. From the Senate he was elected, in 
1849, a Judge of the Superior Court. 

In 1860, when the popularity of Stephen A. Douglas was at its highest 
point, llerschel Y. Johnson was selected as a candidate for the Vice-Presb 
denc.y upon the Dougl.is ti''ket. Defeated by Xiincoln and Hamlin, the tide 
of secession overran the Southern land, and with the political landmarks 
which had defied the ultra-Southern sentiment in times gone by, were swqol 
away, and Herschcl Y . Johnson among the rest. 

Douglas died at the beginning of the war, in the very prime of hia life 
and in the zenith of an unprecedented popularity, with sentiments of loj- 
alty upon his feverish lips ; but Johnson, his fellow-candidate, Tvent with 
his native South, though in principle a Union man. 

While the one terminated his career on the death-bed, the other con* 
tinued his by taking part in the stormy proceedings which inaugurated 
the Confederate States Government ; and, becoming a Member of the Con- 
federate States Senate, he took an active part in its debates. 

The rapidity with which men rise to public distinction in the United 
States, and then fall into private life (though, in many instances, honorable 
obscurity), is illustrated in the case of Herschel Y. Johnson. At one time 
the representative Union man of the South, he was the choice for the second 
office in the gift of the people on the Presidential ticket, with one of the 
most popular men of the United States — Stephen A. Douglas. 

Death and the ar^tive vitiated public life, which that political career 
impelled, laid his chief in the grave ; but he who followed next upon the 
banner left the emblem of the Union to die with his chief, lured by ** strange 
stars,'' " writinjT strange characters from right to left.** 



181. OLIVEE 0. HOWABD. 

General Oliver 0. Howaiid was bom in Leeds, Maine, November 8, 
1830. Ho graduated at Bowdoin College in 1850, and, four years later, at 
West Point, where he was appointed Instructor in Mathematics, in 1857 ; 
but resigned his commission in 1861, to take command of a regiment of 
Maine Volunteers. He commanded a brigade at Bull Run ; and, for gallant 
conduct in that battle, was commissioned a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 

He was at Williamsburg, and lost an arm at Fair Oaks, June 1, 1862. When 
the attack was made on General Casey's troops, May 81, Howard^s brigade was 
brought up in haste, and came into position just at night-fall. The next morning 
one of his regiments was placed in the front line, while the other three formed the 
second. Howard's and French's Brigade did much of the brave and steady work 
which repulsed and routed the two obstinate and furious attacks of the enemy. He 
was highly complimented by General Richardson, in his report, for the excellent 
disposition of his forces, the direction of his fire, and the moral effect he produced 
upon his men, by his resolute demeanor in cheering and urging them on. 

In this days battle, General Howard received two bullet-wounds in his 
right arm, which had to be amputated. Scarcely waiting for his wound to 
heal, he rejoined the army, and commanded the Third Brigade of Sedg^ 
wick's division, in Sumners corps, at the battle of Antietam. 

On the 11th of December, 18o2, he led the advance of the Army of the 
Potomac over the Rappahannock, at the battle of Fredericksburg. 

Early in 1863, he was assigned to the command of the Eleventh Corps. 
He was present at the battle of ChancellorsviUe and Gettysburg, in both of 
which he bore a conspicuous and noble part ; and, in the autumn, accom- 
panied his corps to Chattanooga, participating in the victory of November 
25, in the front of that place. 

Soon afterward, he received command of the Fourth Corps, and made the 
campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta. He succeeded General McPherson 
as commander of the Army of the Tennessee ; and, in the expedition from 
Atlanta to Savannah, he commanded the right wing of Sherman's army. 

He also commanded awing in the march northward from Savannah, 
which terminated in the surrender of General Joseph E. Johnston, and all 
the Rebel forces under his command. 

Since the conclusion of the war, he has held the office of Commissioner 
of the Freedmen's Bureau, which he has conducted with ability and discre- 
tion. Besides his professional abilities as a soldier, General Jkoward is a 
man of deep religious principles, and has been called the " Havelock of 
America." 



182. GEOEGE WILKES. 

George "Wilkes wm bom in the city of New York in 1823. Receiving 
the boneiit of a liberal cduoation, he early identified himself with the press, 
and has become celebrated as one of the first journalists of the country. 

Establishing, at a time when such a journal was much needed, 7^ 
Natianal Police Gazette^ he made that paper a power in the land. Ketiring 
from this journal, he traveled extensively in Europe, and, returning^, wrote 
'* Europe in a Hurry." Subsequently associated with the late lamented 
WiUiam T. Porter, he established Porter's Spirit of the Times. Abandoning 
this venture, he established another journal, identifying with its character 
more of the personality of its Editor, called WUke^ Spirit of the Times. Osten- 
sibly a sporting paper of the better class, it contains, from time to time, 
remarkable articles or essays upon public men and measures, writtexi with all 
the masterly vigor and ability for which Qeorge Wilkes is distinguished. 

Were it not for the versatility of talent for which joumalistio literature 
in America is distinguished, one would be surprised to Und in a journal 
ostensibly devoted to horses, so much talk upon men. The theme, however, 
iiltemates between blooded horses and noted men, and Wilke^ Spirit descants 
upon the merits of both with equal knowledge and spirit. 

Revisiting Europe, in 1860, Mr. Wilkes whs presented at the Court of St 
James by Mr. Dallas, then our mimster to England. 

Upon the breaking out of the War of the Rebellion, Mr. Wilkes accom- 
panied McDoweirs army into Virginia, and was present at the battle of 
Bull Bun. Writing a description of this battle, it was extensively recopied 
throughout the country, and was remarkable for its graphic and picturesque 
power of descriptive writing. 

More comprehensive and generalizing in his political style of writing 
than descending to detail, Mr. Wilkes is more successful as a weekly jour- 
nalist, perhaps, than he would bo as a daily journalist. This is no disparage- 
ment to him, or his mode of dealing with men and measures. The daily 
press exacts too much upon the brain of a writer to enable him always to do 
justice to his subject. 

Qeorge Wilkes, after years of unceasing labor and activity, has built up 
a powerful press, and caused himself to be respected as a powerful journalist 
Having accumulated a handsome fortune, ho is enabled to extend his enter- 
prises with proportionate energy and success. 

A strong and warm personal friend of General Grant, he advocated hia 
claims to the Presidency with characteristic ability. 

Relieved again from arduous journalistic duties, Mr. Wilkes traveled for the 
fourth time in Europe in 1868. In 1870 he ran for Congress against Jamea 
Brooks, under a united Republican nomination, and was defeated. 



183. JAMES LONGSTEEET 

Qeneral James Lokgstreet was bom in South Carolina m thd year 
182 ly and graduated at West Point in 1842, as Brevet Second Lieutenant of 
the Fourth Beglment of Infantry, 

In March, 1845, he wa9 transferred to the Eighth Kegiment, and was at 
the storming of Monterey, in Mexico. In February, 1847, he was promoted 
to the rank of First Lieutenant ; and, August 20, was breveted Captain, 
for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
Vasco, and Major, for gallantry in the battlo of Molino del Rey, September 
8, 1847. In the assault at Chapultepec, September 13, he greatly distin- 
guished himself, and was severely wounded. 

In December, 1852, he became full Captain ; and, in July, 1858, was made 
Paymaster, with the rank of Major. 

On the secession of South Carolina, he resigned , offered his services to 
the Rebels, received an appointment of Brigadier-General, and soon after 
participated in the battle of Bull Run, where his brigade covered Black- 
bum's Ford. He was afterward made Major-Gkneral, under Jo. Johnston, 
and remained with the army in its winter-quarters, skirmishing, until 
March, 1862, when Manassas was evacuated. He then went to the Penin- 
sula, and from the evacuation of Torktown to the battle of Malvern Hill, he 
was in almost every action, where he was conspicuous foi coolness, bravery, 
and skill. In the second Bull Run and in the invasion of Maryland, ter- 
minating with the battle of Antietam, he commanded a corps, and rendered 
valuable service. General Longstreet also took a prominent part in the battle 
of Fredericksburg; and, in February, 1863, was sent to invest Suffolk, 
Va., from which place he was recalled, after a fruitless campaign, to rein- 
force General Lee at Chancellorsville. 

General Longstreet commanded one of the three corps of Lec*s army, which 
invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania in the summer of 1863 ; and at the 
battle of Gettysburg, in July, ne was on the right of the Rebel army, and 
opposed to General Sickles. In September he was sent to reinforce Gen- 
eral Bragg, and greatly contributed to the Rebel victorv at Chickamauga. 
After this he was detached to capture Enoxvillo, and drive Bumside out 
of East Tennessee, which be failed to accomplish. In January, 1864, he again 
made a movement on Knoxville, and was enabled to advance within a few miles 
of the city ; but, after a short stay, was obliged to retreat to his old position at 
Bull's Gap for want of provisions nnd supplies. 

In April, 1864, he united his troops with General Lee's, and took nn 
active part in the battle of the Wilderness, where he was so severely 
wounded. May 6, as to be incapacitated for service until the following 
October. He held command of his corps during the winters of 1864 and 
1865, in the defense of Richmond, and was included in the capitulation of 
General Lee to General Grant, April 0, of the latter year. 

Since the close of the war he has devoted himself to the pursuits of civil 
life, and is using his influence to unite in friendship the two sections so 
lately opposed to each other in deadly conflict, by counselling his Southern 
brethem to accept tho Congressional terms of Reconstruction. " 
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184. JOSEPH HOLT. 

JtTDOK Adtocate GENERAL HoLT, a native of Kentucky, was bom m Brecken- 
ridge County, in 1807. Educated at St. Joseph's College, Bardstown, and at 
Centre College, Danville, in 1828, he commenced the Ftactice of the Lavr in 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. Bemoving to Louisville in I83i, he was ap^ 
pointed Commonwealth's Attorney for the Jefferson Circuit which included 
m its jurisdiction l^ouisyille. From Louisville he removed^ in 18.55, to 
Port Gibson, Mississippi, and after practicin*; his profession successfully in that 
State, he returned to the former city. Appointed Commissioner of Patents, in 
the September following the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency, he sjk- 
ceeded in March, 1859, to the office of Postmaster-General on the death of the 
Hon. A. V. Brown. Upon the withdrawal of John B. Floyd from the Cabinet, m 
December, 1860, he was appointed Secretary of War, and is regarded as having 
been active in labori. g to restore order and public confidence, which had been 
skaken by the defection of Floyd and other officials at this time. 

In co-operation with General ^cott, by the precautions which he exer- 
cised, Mr. Holt contributed largely to ch<^ck treasonable demonstrations in 
Washington during the Inauguration of President Lincoln. Betiring from 
office in the Spring of 18ol, he was earnestly employed in advocating the 
Union canse in Kentucky and elsewhere ; denouncing neutrality as a pol- 
icy, then advocated extensively in the border States. At this tixne, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Speed, of Kentucky, he declared that the expendi- 
ture of not merely hundreds of millions, but billions of treasure would be 
well made, if the result should be the preservation of our republican institutioii3> 
Appointed one of a commission to examine and decide upon claims, inyolved in 
the administration of General Fremont^s Department of the West, after the re- 
moval of that officer from his command, he continued in that capacity until March, 
1862. In September of the same year, he was appointed Judge Advocate Creneral 
of the Army, and in that capacity was engaged in many celebrated trials growing 
out of the war ; among them the great Conspiracy Case, involving the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. Though a Democrat, Mr. Holt was an earnest supporter 
of President Lincoln's administration throughout, and emphatically approved of 
the Emancipation Proclamation of September, 1862, and all other measures hav- 
ing for their object a vigorous prosecution of the war. On the retirement of 
Judge Bates, he was offered, by the President, the position of Attorncy-Grenerai, 
which he declined. 



185. AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE. 

General Ambrose E. Bdrnsidb was bom in Liberty, Union County, 
Indiana, May 23, 1824, and graduated at West Point in 1847, the fifteenth 
in rank of a class numbering forty-seven. The full >wing year he receiyed a 
full Seoond Lieuteuancv and was attached to the Third Artillery. 

He served with credit in the Mexican War, and afterward on the Mezi- 
oan frontier, where he was Quartermaster of the Boundary Commission. In 
1851 he left with important dispatches for Washington, and traveled twelve 
hundred miles through a hostile Indian country in seventeen days, meeting 
with many hair-breadth escapes. * 

He was subsequently stationed at Newi>ort, R. L, but resigned his com- 
mission to engage in the manufacture of a breech-loading rifle of his own 
invention ; failing in which, he entered the service of the Illinois Central 
Bailroad in 1858, as Cashier, and afterward as Treasurer. 

On the breaking out of theBebellion he was appointed Colonel of a Rhode 
Island regiment by Gk)vemor Sprague ; uid, at the first battle of Bull 
Run, commanded a brig^ade, showing great gallantry, coolness, and skill in 
its management throughout the engagement and retreat. On the 6th of 
August he was made Brigadier-Gkneral of Volunteers, and soon after took 
charge of the expedition to Roanoke Island, where he captured six forts 
and batteries, forty cannon, and over two thousand prisoners, which he 
exchanged for those taken at Bull Run. This was one of the first suo- 
oesses of the Union army, for which he was made Major-General, and con- 
firmed, March 18, 1802. He afterward captured Newbern, Fort Macon, 
and other important points in North Carolina. 

After the disaster on the Peninsula in 1862, he was ordered North with 
a great part of his army, and commanded the left wing of the Army of the 
Potomac at the battle of Antietam. 

November 7, 1862, General Bumside succeeded General MoClellan in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, when, at his suggestion, the plan of 
operations underwent a material change. Instead of moving on Richmond 
by the Oordonsville route, his plan was to make a feint in that direction, 
and then make a rapid movement of the whole army on Fredericksburg ; 
but the failure to g^t the pontoons in season prevented the carrying out of 
his plan. After waiting nearly four weeks for them, he made an attack on 
Fredericksburg, which was unsuccessful. 

In January, 1863, he was relieved by General Hooker, and, March 26, 
was appointed to command the Department of Ohio, captured Knoxville, 
Tonn., and afterward held it against the besieging army of Greneral Long- 
street At his own request, he was relieved by General Foster. 

On the reorganization of the Anny of the Potomac under Grant, he par- 
tioipated in the campaign against Richmond, and shared in all the severe 
battles that followed, meeting with several narrow escapes, and accompanied 
the army in its movements to Petersburg. 

He resigned his commission in May, 1805, and was elected Govomor of 
Bhodo Island in 1866, and re-eleoted in 18G7. 



186. EICHAED S. EWELL. 

Groneral BiCHARD S. Ewell was bom in the District of Columbia about 
the year 1820. In 1836 he entered the military academy at West Point, 
and graduated on the 30th of June, 1840, receiving an appointment as 
Brevet Second Lieutenant of Cavalry on the 1st of July. On. the 10th of 
September, 1845, he was made First Lieutenant, and with that rank went 
into the Mexican War, serving in Colonel Mason's dragoons. He won his 
promotion to Captain in the field, having received it for gallant conduct in 
the battles of Contreras and Churubusco. 

In June, 1847, Captain Ewell was in New Mexico, greatly distinguidiing 
himself against the Indians ; and during the year 1858 he took charge of 
and commanded the troops that garrisoned Fort Buchanan in that territory. 
He was, however, suspended in 1859. 

When Virginia seceded, Captain Ewell resigned his commission in the 
Regular Army, and took sides with the South, entering the Hebel army as a 
Brigadier-Gkneral, and, at the battle of Blackburn's Ford, July 18, 18G1, 
was stationed on the extreme right, at Union Mills. 

In Beauregard's official report, he says : ** Thanks are due to Brig:adier- 
Generals Bonham and Ewell for the ability shown in conducting and 
executing the retrog^e movements on Bull Run, directed in my orders — 
movements on which hung the fortunes of the army." 

Until April, 1862, no movements of any importance brought General 
Ewell prominently forward, but in that month he was directed to join 
** Stonewall " Jackson in the Shenandoah valley ; and then commenced the 
brilliant career that has since marked his name. 

General Ewell took the advance of Jackson's army in the valley, and 
was engaged in several battles with Banks and Fremont-, and afterward 
accompanied it with his command to the battle-fields around Richmond, 
where he shared in the heaviest of the engagements. 

After the series of battles around that city had freed it from danger, 
General Ewell was sent against Pope, and met him on the old battle-field of 
Bull Run, where a fierce engagement ensued on the 29th of August, 1862, 
in which General Ewell was badly wounded in the knee, and his valuable 
services were, therefore, lost in the momentous battle which took place the 
next day. For several months after, lie was unfit for any active duty ia 
the field, having been obliged to have his leg amputated. At length, on 
the 20th of May, 1863, he rejoined his old corps as Lieutenant-G-enerul, and 
led the advance of Lee*s second Maryland campaign, which ended in the 
memorable battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. 

In November he was obliged to absent himself on sick leave, in conse- 
quence of renewed trouble from his dismembered limb. In the following 
April he again rejoined the army, and participated in the various battles of 
1864, in which he acted a cons|ncuou8 part. 

On the 6th of April, 1865, his corps was disastrously routed by General 
Sheridan west of Burkesville, and he himself captured. He was subsequently 
confined in Fort Warren, but after some months was released. 



187. GEOEGE G. MEADE, 

General George G. Meads was born December 81,'1815rafe OaSa, 
Spain, where his parents were temporarily residing. 

While yet an infant ho was brought by his parents to Philadelphia on' 
iheir return ; and, at an early age, was sent to the boys' school at Washing- 
ton, D. C, Rt that time kept by the present Chief-Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Mr. Chase. He afterward attended a military 
school at Mount Airy; and, in September, 1831, entered the Military 
Academy at West Point. Graduating in the summer of 1835, ho entered 
the army as Brevet Second Lieutenant of the Third Artillery ; and, at the 
end of the year ho became a full Second Lieutenant ; but, in the October 
following, resigned his position, and retired from the service, becoming a 
Civil Engineer. His principal survey was the Northeastern boundary line. 

In lb42 he was reappointed to the army, with the rank of Second 
Lieutenant of Topographical Engineers. 

Shortlv afterward, he was ordered to Mexico, and took part in that war, 
in which he distinguished himself, and was breveted First Lieutenant for 
gallantry at the siege of Monterey, in 184G. On the return of peace ho 
employed himself in river and harbor improvements, and in constructing 
light-houses on Delaware Bay and off the coast of Florida. He became 
First Lieutenant in 1851 and Captain in 1856. 

On the breaking out of the Uobellion he wa»>at Detroit, Mich., engagfed 
in the national survey of the lakes. He was ordered to report at Washing- 
ton ; and, on the Slst of AuguBt, 18G1, he received an appointment of Briga- 
dicr-Gkneral of Volunteers, with command of the Second Brigade of the 
Pennsylvania Keserve Corps. He served throughout the Peninsular cam- 
paign in MoCall*B Division, and was severely wounded at the battle of White 
Oak Swamp. 

In September, 1862, he took command of a division in Reynolds's First 
Army Corps, which he conducted with great skill and bravery, and through- 
out the day of the famous battle of Antietam, his Keserves were in the 
hottest and thickest of the fight. 

On the 20th of November he received the appointment of Major-General 
of Volunteers, and was a participant with the Reserves in the battle of 
Frederioksburff, in December, 1862 ; and, on the 25th of the month, was 
appointed to the command of the Fifth Corps. After fighting throughout 
the battle of Chanoellorsville, on its defeat, his corps covered the retreat, 
and guarded the crossings until the whole army was safely over the river. 

On the 28th of June, 1863, he was suddenly and unexpectedly called to 
iV»ume command of the Army of the Potomac, and soon fought the great 
battle of Gettysburg, which resulted in victory to the Union army, July 8, 
1863. He pursued Lee*s army for some days, but it escaped. 

General Meade continued in command of the Army ox the Potomac until 
the surrender of Lee in 1865. He now holds the rank of Major-General ip 
the Regular Army, and is in command of the Atlantic Military Division. 



188. PETEE G. T. BEAUREGAED. 

Qeneral Pater G. T. Beauuegakd was bom on his fathers planta- 
tion» iu the parish of St. Bernard, Louisiana, near New Orleans, May 28, 
1818. ' 

He was educated in New York City, and appointed to the military 
academy at West Point, in 1834, from which he graduated in 1888, holding 
the position of second in his class, and was soon after made Second 
Lieutenant cf the First Artillery, from whence he was transferred to the 
Corps of Engineers, and made First Lieutenant in 1839. 

He served with distinction in the Mexican War, was breveted Gap- 
tain, in August, 1847, for gallant conduct at Gontreras and Churubosco, 
and Major, in September of the same year, for services at Chapultepec. In 
the assault on the Gity of Mexico, Major Beauregard was wounded. Subse- 
quently, ho was placed in charge of the construction of the Mint and Custom- 
House at New Orleans, as well as the fortifications on and near the mouth 
of the Mississippi Bivor. 

In the autumn of 1860, he was appointed Sapcrintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point ; but the War Department soon after ordered 
him back to his former command at New Orleans. On arriving there, he resign 
ed, to follow (according to his principle of State Rights) the fate of his State, whTch 
had just seceded from the Union, and enlisted as a private in one of the com 
panics of the New Orleans Guards 

February 26, 1801, he was appointed Brigadier-General in the Confed- 
etate army, and ordered by Jefferson Davis to take command of the forces at 
Charleston, South Carolina. Here he employed his engineering skill, 
obtained at West Point, in surrounding Fort Sumter with batteries, on the 
constnictioii of which, the little peaceful garrison looked, without offering 
resistance : for the policy of the United States Government was not to cgtut 
mence the assault, but to act on the defensive. The steamer Star of Va 
Westf which brought provisions for Fort Sumter, was fired upon, and driven 
off; after which, General Beauregard, by orders from the Gonfederate Secre- 
tary of War, sent a special message to General Anderson (who had been 
supplied with provisions from Charleston), stating that no further inter- 
course with that city would be permitted, and demanded of him to evacuaie 
the fort, which being refused, he opened fire from Fort Johnson at 4:30, 
A. M, April 12, and continued the bombardment from all the forts for 
thirty hours, when the officers' quarters of Fort Suniter caught fire, and 
General Anderson surrendered, April 14, 1861. 

General Beauregard retired from the command at Charleston, IkCay 2S, 
to assume command of the army at Manassas Junction, June 1 ; and July 21, 
1861, fonght the first battle of Bull Run, which proved so disastrous to the 
Union army. For gallant and meritorious service on that occasion, he was made 
one of the five full generals President Davis was authorized to appoint. He con- 
tinued with the army in Virginia until January, 1862, when he was transferred 
to the army of the Mississippi ; and on the 6th of April, seconded Gen. Johnston 
at Shiloh. 

In September, 1862, he was assigned to the command of South Carolina 
and Georgia, where he was principally employed in the defense of CharlestoOt 
until 1864, when he was stationed at Petersburg, from whence he went, in 
October of the same year, to oppose Sherman in the Southwest, where his poa- 
tion was more that of a military director than as a General in the field. 

At the close of the Eebellion, he was acting under J. E. Johnston, and 
was included in his surrender to Sherman. Since the dose a£ the 
Beauregard has had charg'e of a railroad i^ LouisiaoA. 



180. JOSEPH HOOKEE. 

General Joseph Hooker was bom in lludley, Massaohusetts, in 1818. 
He was a lineal descendtmt of Thomas Hooker, the Puritan pioneer, who led 
the band of one hundred settlors, through the wilderness, to found the uity 
of Hartford, and colony of Connecticut *, hence his son's iron will and love of 
danjfer, which have given him the name of ** Fighting Joe." 

He early manifested a fondness for study, which he first cultivated at 
Hopkins's Academy, in his native town, and afterward at West Point, where 
he graduated in 1887. He was at once appointed Second Lieutenant of the 
First Artillery ; and, in November, 1838, was promoted to First Lieutenant 
in the same regiment. He was successively breveted Captain, Major, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel, for gallant conduct in the Mexican War ; and, m 1848, 
became full Captain. He resigned his commission in 1858, and settled on a 
farm in California. While in that State he superintended the construciion 
of the national road from California to Oregon. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion, Colonel Hooker sailed for the 
Atlantic coast, reaching New York early in May, 1861, and immediately 
oftcred his services to the Government, was commissioned Brigadier-Gene- 
ral of Volunteers on the 17tli day of May, and employed in the defenses of Wash- 
ington, and afterward from December, 1861, to March, 1862, in guarding the 
Lower Potomac. 

•He served conspicuously in the Peninsular oampai^, in operations before 
York town, at Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Gaines' Mills, Glendale, Mai vein 
Hill, Seven Days' contest, and second Bull Run. 

On the 6th of May, 1862, he was commissioned Migor- General of Volunteers 
Tie afterward participated in the battles of Oentrevilie and Gainesville, and on the 
Istof September, in the short and decisive battle of Ghantilly. September 14, in 
the battle of South Mountain, he drove the enemy from their position, over the 
summit of tlie mountain, in confusion, and fought with great bravery at the battle 
of Antietam, where he was wounded. For tlie distinguished skill he displayed on 
this occasion, he was appointed Brigadier-General in the Regular Army. He 
commanded the Centre Grand Division, under Bumside, at Fredericksburg ; 
and, on the renignation of that officer, in January, 186ti, General Hooker suc- 
ceeded him in the command of the Army of the Potomac He fought the 
battle of Chancellorsville in the May following, and was relieved by General 
Meade, June 27. Subsequently, he was sent to relieve Rosocrans, at Chat- 
tanoogti, and distinguished himself at Lookout Mountain, fighting ** abovo 
the clouds," where he captured a strong position, thereby causing Uie defeat 
of Bragg, in November. 

As commander of the Twentieth Corps, he participated in Sherman's 
Atlanta campaign. He was in command of the Department of* the North, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, from September 24, 1864, to July 6, 1866, and after- 
ward, the Department of the East, with headquarters (at New York, from July 
8, 1866, to August 6, 1866, and in the Department of the Lakes, with headquar 
ters at Detroit, from August 28, 1866, to June 1, 1867. 

General Hooker was mustered out of the volunteer vervtce, September 1, 
1866, and retired from active service at his own request, October 16, 1868. 

He received the tlianks 6{ Conf^ress, January 28, 1864, for the skill, energy, and 
endurance which first covered Washington and Baltimore from tiie meditated 
blow of the advancing and powcrAil army of rebels led by General Robert E. Lee ; 
and for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Chattanooga, was made 
Brevet Major-General of the United States Army, March 18, 1805. 



190. "PAESON" BROWNLOW. 

"William GANNAWATBROWNLOWwasbom in "Wythe County, Virginia; 
August 29, 1805. Being left an orphan at eleven years of ag^e, lie was 
obliged to work in the humblest capacity until he arrived at his eighteenth 
year, when, through natural force of character, he set about learning the 
carpenters' trade, at which he worked till he had obtained means to procure 
a better education. 

Ho entered tlie Methodist ministry in 1836, and became an itinerant 
Preacher. In 185J2 he was a Delegate to the General Conference in Philadel- 
phia, but afterward traveled a circuit in South Carolina, the home of Calhoun, 
where the Nullification excitement led him into the controversy, by his ex- 
pressions of attachment for the Union, and where he was subsequently 
compelled to publish a pamphlet in his own defense, in consequence of the 
fierce opposition soon excited against him. He also published a pamphlet 
against the position of the Methodist Church South, in regard to slavery, in 
which ho predicted the troubles of the country on the slave question, and 
avowed his determination to stand by the Union. 

Mr. Brownlow commenced his political career in Tennessee, in 1828, as 
an advocate of the election of John Quincy Adams to the Presidency, having 
always been, as he says, " a Federal Whig, of the "Washington and Alexan- 
der Hamilton school." About 1839 he became Editor of the Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, Whig, a political newspaper, which attained a large circulation ; and 
it was under the bold and defiant tone of this paper that he obtained the 
soubriquet of the "Fighting Parson.** 

From the commencement of the secession movement, he boldly main- 
tained an unconditional adherence to the Union, which course subjected him 
to much persecution. OnOctober24, 1861, he published the last number of the 
Whiffy and was obliged to conceal himself from the violence of his enemies ; 
but was induced, by false promises of protection, to report himself to the 
Confederate General at Knoxville, where he was arrested for treason, and 
sent to jail. Here he was detained, in constant expectation of death, sufifer-' 
ing from severe illness, and kept under military authority until March, 
1862. He was then released and forwarded to the Union lines, at Nsah- 
ville. He published, about this time, his sketches of the " Bise, Progress, 
and Decline, of Secession, with a Narrative of Personal Adventures among 
the Rebels." 

Parson Brownlow's career since the date of the trying events of the war, 
is one belonging to the history of the State of Tennessee. His election as 
Governor of the State, his efforts to restore public order, to promote free- 
dom of opinion, and to extend the rights of manhood to every citizen, have 
attracted the attention of the whole country ; and while Tennessee contains 
unquestionably, many true and loyal people, "the ineradicable taint of sin" 
appears to be so deeply ingrained, that not even the sturdy fidelity of the 
firmest patriotism can prevent the savage and unnatural outrages which 
stain her soil with horror. 

Brownlow has proved that truth and loyalty ca^^ exist, in all their vigor, 
in the midst of perverted and baneful influences. His record will outlive 
the turbulent hates of tho time, and glow with brightness on the pages of 
history. 



191. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

William H. Sewakd was bom in the village of Florida, New York, 
May 16, 1801. From childhood ho exhibited a love of knowledge, and an 
earnest inclination and taste for studv ; and when yet a mere child, he ran 
away to school. At nino years of age, he was sent to Farmers' Hall 
Academy, at Goshen. Here books were his favorite companions; and he 
always read with pencil in hand, lest memory should drop a single one of 
the pearls ho gathered in his literary pilg^rimage. 

When but fifteen he entered tne Sophomore class at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. His favorite studies in College wero rhetoric, moral 
philosophy, and the ancient classics. 

In 1810, when but eighteen years of age, and while in the Senior class, 
he withdrew from College, and engaged himself as a teacher at the South. 
He graduated in 1820, and soon alter commenced the study of law in New 
York City, where he was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court in 1823. 

In January of the next year, he commenced practice in Auburn, N. Y., 
where, by severe industry, he soon became possessed of an extensive and 
successful practice. He, at the same time, gave considerable attention to 
politics, and avowed his opposition to the extension of slavery. 

Ill 1824 he drew up an address, which exposed the origin and design of 
the Albany Regency. He joined the anti-Masonic organization; and, iu 
1830, received the nomination of that party to the State Senate, for the 
Seventh District, and was elected. He was the leading spirit of the State 
amonvr the advocates for the election of John Q. Adams as President of 
the United States, in opposition to the Jackson party and the Albany 
Begency. 

in 1834 he was nominated by the Whig party, as candidate for Governor, 
but was defeated by William L. Marcy. In 18o8 he was again a candidate, 
and elected by ten thousand majority. During his administration, impris- 
onment for debt was abolished, and every vestige of slavery removed from 
the statute-books. He upheld the system of internal improvements, and 
devoted himself to reforming the mode of public education. 

He was re-elected in 1840 ; and, on the expiration of the second term, 
declined a renomination. In 1849 he was elected United States Senator, 
and re-elected in 1855, at the expiration of which, he was appointed, by 
iVesident Linooln, Secretary of State, which office he filled with eminent ability 
through the trying period of the Rebellion, and during Mr. Johnson's term of office 
as President, which ended in 18<^8. 

On the night of April 14, 1865, a desperate attempt was made by Rebel 
sympathizers to assassinate him, while he lay upon a sick bed. He waa 
severely and dangerously wounded, but survived the event 

During his term of office as Secretary of Sute, Mr. Seward negotiated the pur- 
chase of Alaska of the Russian Government; and, in 1869, visited that country, 
stopping at California and Mexico on his return, meeting with an enthusiastic re- 
ception as an appreoiatlon of his eminent ability and services to his country. 



192. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

Alexander II. Stephens was bom in Taliaferro County, Georgia, 
February 11, 1812, and graduated at Franklin College, Athens, Ga., in 1832, 
at the head of his class. Choosing and studying the law, he w^aa admitted 
to the bar in 18o4, and soon obtained a lucrative practice in the town of 
Crawfordville, in his native county. 

Alter paying his debts, which ho had incurred in obtaining his educa- 
tion, his firtit earnings were devoted to redeeming from the hands of 
strangers the homo of his childhood, which had been sold after his father's 
death. 

In 1830 he was elected to the Lower House of the State Licgislature, 
where he served five years, devoting himself especially to the internal 
interests of his uativo State. 

In 1839 he was chosen a Delegate to the Commercial Convention at 
Charleston, where ho is said to have made a deep impression by his peculiar 
eloquence. In 1843 he was elected to the Senate of his State, and m 1843 
he was elected a Representative in Congress from Georgia, as a "Whig, 
retaining his seat until 1859, when he voluntarily retired. He eerved on 
many committees while in Congress, and delivered many speeches ; and it 
was while he officiated as Chairman of the Committee on Territories, that 
the Territories of Minnesota and Oregfon were admitted into the Union. 
After the first Kansas struggle in Congress, Mr. Stephens became a Democrat; 
and, in 185S, steadily sustained the Lecompton Constitution. 

The disturbances following the Presidential election of 1860 called him 
from his retirement, and he made several speeches defending the Union and 
deprecating secession. The subsequent spring, however, having been chosen 
Vice-President of the Confederate States, he made a violent war speech at 
Atlanta, Ga., charg^g the responsibility upon the North, and declaring that 
the South would call out million after million, till the last man fell, rathei 
than be conquered. In a speech delivered at Savannah in the spring oi 
18G1, he says, " that slavery was the cause of the rupture ; that the prevwl- 
ing idea of Jefferson and most of the leading statesmen, at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution, was that the enslavement of the African was 
in violation of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong in principle — socially, 
morally, and politically wrong ; that it would, in the order of Providence, 
soon pass away. "But," said Mr. Stephens, " those ideas were fundamentally 
wrong. We propose to found the tmw Confederate Government on exactly 
opposite ideas.. lii * comer-stone ' rests upon the idea that slavery is the 
normal condition of the African ; and this stone, which was rejected by the 
first builders, has become the chief stone of the comer of our edifice." Thus 
boldly admitting what had been always claimed by the North respectiag 
the sentiments of the founders of the Republic. 

Mr. Stephens's political life becomes consistent by remembering that he 
was a follower of Calhoun, as a champion of Southern interest and policyi 
throughout^ He remained Vice-President of the Confederacy during the 
Rebellion ; and,in May, 1865,after the surrender of General Lee, was arrested 
and imprisoned in Fort "Warren, but soon after released* He has since 
written a book, entitled, " A Constitutional View of the Late War between the 
States, its Causes, Oondact, and Results." 

Mr. Stephens is a shrewd and specious writer and debater, when on the 
wrong side of the question ; and, for sagacity and devotion to the Southern 
cause, non e has ezcelled^him since Calhoun. 



103. THADDEUS STEVENS. 

Thaddeus Stevens, ** The Old Commoner '' of the United States Honse 
of Representatiyea, was bom in Danville, Caledonia County, Vermont, 
April 4, 1703. After attending the common sohool, he fitted for college at 
Pcacham Acadamy, and entered the Vermont University in 1810, which 
suspended operations after ho had been there two years, on account of the 
war, and he proceeded to Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1814. 

After studying law at Feacham, he left his native State, and settled in 
York, Pa., whore he taught school, and pursued his legal studies for a year, 
when he removed to Gettysburg, opened an office, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession. He was soon in the possession of an extensive 
and lucrative business, to which ho gave his entire attention for sixteen 
years, during which he was employed in many of the most important oases 
tried in the Courts of the Commonwealth, and was one of the most acute 
lawyers and able reosoners in the State. He was especially pleased to be 
retained in causes where the oppressed and weak were to be protected from 
the machinations of the tyrannical and strong. 

In 18()8 he was elected to the State Legislature, ana also in 1884, 1835, 
1837, and 1841. In 1836 he was elected a Member of the Convention to 
revise the State Constitution, but refused to sign his name to the completed 
instrument, because it contained the word '* white,'* as a qualification of 
suffrage. In 1838 he was appointed a Canal Commissioner. 

While in tho Legislature, his efforts saved the Common School system 
from being overthrown. By that effort he established the principle that it 
is the duty of the State to provide the facilities for education to all the 
children of the Commonwealth. In 1842, Mr. Stevens, finding himself in 
debt from losses in the iron business, in which he was extensively engagfed 
> at Gettysburg, and from liabilities for indorsements, removed to Lancaster, 
Fa., w'here, his reputution having preceded him, his income from his profes- 
sion soon became tho largest at the bar. In a few years he paid his debts, 
and saved the bulk of his estate. 

In 1848, and again in 1850, he was elected to the United States Cong^ress, 
when, disclining to be re-elected, he returned to his profession, until 1868, 
when he was again sent to the House of Representatives, where he con- 
tinued to serve without interruption until his death. His course in Con- 
gress forms an important part in the history of a mighty people, in the 
greatest crisis of their existence. 

In private life, among his friends, Mr. Stevens was ever gonial, kind, and 
considerate. For them he would labor and sacrifice, without stint, com- 
plaint, or regret. His rare conversational powers, fund of anecdotes, bril- 
liant sallies of wit, and wise sayings upon the topics of the hour, made his 
company sought and enjoyed. 

Mr. Stevens was an honest and truthful man in public and private life. 
In his private charities he was lavish, being incapable of saying ** No,'' in 
the presence of want or misery. His charity, like his political o<mviction8, 
regarded neither creed, race, or color. He was a g^d, classical scholar, 
well read on subjects of philosophy and law, and a bold, determined, and 
uncompromising foe to oppression, in every form. He died August 11, 1868, 
and his remains lie in a private cemetery, for reasons stated in the follow- 
ing epitaph, prepared hj himself : 

"I repose in this quiet and secluded spot, not from any natural prefer- 
ence for solitude ; but, finding other cemeteries limited, by charter-rules, to 
racet I have chosen it, that I might be enabled to illustrate in my death the 
principles which I have advocated through a long life : Equality <^ man 
before nia Creator,^ 



194. THUELOW WEED. 

TiiURLOW "Weed was bom in Oatskill, New York, in 1797. The loss of 
his parents, who were in poor circumstances, threw him at an early age 
upon his own resources, and ho engaged as a Cabin-Boy on a North River 
sloop. 

His first step towards his present profession was in the character of 
" Devil " in the printing office of a country paper, but was subsequently 
employed as an itinerant Journeyman in the office of the Herkimer A.meri- 
ca7i, edited by the late Colonel Stone. 

During the war with Great Britain, he enlisted as Drummer in the United 
States army, and served on the Northern frontier. 

On leaving the army, he resumed his former occupation of Printer in 
New York City. 

Sometime after, he returned to the country, married, and started a 
country paper, which ho published first in Onondaga, and afterwards in 
Chenango County, New York, advocating the Canal policy of Grovemor 
Clinton. 

His paper not proving successful, in 1824, he resumed his occupation of 
Journeyman Printer, in Albany. Here he became activtjly engaged in poli- 
tics, especially in the struggle which terminated in the election of John 
Quinoy Adams as President of the United States. 

Soon after this, he removed to Rochester, and edited a daily paper in that 
city. During the excitement caused by the alleged abduction of Morgan 
by the Free Masons, in 1826-*27, he edited the Anti-Masan Enquirer in that . 
city, and was three times elected to the State Legislature by the Anti- 
Masonic party. 

On the establishment of the Albany Evening Joumcd^ in 1830, Mr. "Weed 
returned to Albany, and became its Editor, where he continued until 1866, 
when, for a time, he was connected with the New York Times, and, in 
March, 1867, associated himself with the Commercial Advertiser, of New 
York City, with which he has, until recently, been connected. 

Mr. Weed took a prominent part in procuring the nomination of Creneral 
Harrison for President in 1840, General Taylor in 1848, and General Scott 
in 1852, in each instance as an independent adviser rather than as a member 
of the respective conventions — a position which strict regard to the rule of 
conduct which he had prescribed, has never allowed him to deviate from. 

He warmly advocated the election of Fremont and Lincoln, although his 
influence in each case had been exerted in favor of the nomination of Mr. 
Seward. 

In 1861 he visited Europe at the suggestion of influential friends of the 
administration of President Lincoln, who thought that, in a " semi-diplo- 
matic" capacity, he could be of service to the country in the political circles 
of London and Paris, in respect to the delicate relations of the United States 
with foreign powers, arising out of the civil war. He returned in June, 
1862, receiving the freedom of the city from the Corporation of New York 
on his arrival. 

For a number of years Mr. Weed was the acknowledged leader of the 
Whig and Republican parties in the State of Now York, and has never been 
excelled as a shrewd political manager. 



195. EDWIN M. STANTON. 

Edwiw M. Stanton was born at Steubenville, Ohio, about the year 
1817. After graduating at Kenyon College, he applied himself diligently 
to the study of law, commenced practice in Steubenville, and rapidly rose to 
distinction in his profession, which he practiced for several years in Ohio. 

In 1848 he removed to Pittsburg. Here ho conducted, with signal suc- 
cess, the case involving the Wheeling controversy, wherein, for the first 
time, the brilliancy of his talents received a national recognition. 

He early turned his attention to politics ; and, although educated as a 
Whig, he began his career as an ultra Democrat. 

He was selected at the commencement of Buchanan's administration to 
conduct an important law case in California, in which he was successful. 
He then commenced practice at Washington, and shortly afterward received 
the appointment of Attorney-General At the close of Buchanan's adminis- 
tration, he withdrew to private life, and resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion in Pennsylvania, whence, however, at the opening of the battle year 
of ISOlii, he was appointed Secretary of War, by Mr. Lincoln, to suDer^ 
sede Mr. Cameron. 

So soon as his appointment was confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Stanton 
gasped the reins of his difficult trust with characteristic vigor. One of his 
primary measures was to provide for the wants and contribute to the com- 
fort of our soldiers who were confined in Southern prisons. In his ^' Annual 
Keport" for the year 1863, the courage, devotion, patriotism, and brilliant 
achievements of the national armies, are feelingly eulogized. 

At the opening of the year 1804, some efforts were made to have hiin 
removed from the stormy helm he hsid grasped so firm — probably from jeal- 
ousy or partisan motives — ^but they were unsuccessful. Mr. Mncoln had 
perfect confidence in his ability and patriotism, and few of his opponents 
can truthfully withhold from him that respect which is due to promptness 
of decision, vigor of deed, and probity of purpose. 

A difference of views in regard to the carrying out of the Reoonstructidn 
laws of Congress through the officers of the army occurring between Mr.' 
Johnson and himself, he was requested to resign, which he refused to do ; 
and, Auffust 12, 1867, President Johnson suspended him from office, and 
appointed General Grant, Secretary of War cut intef'im ; but the Senate, 
having decided that he was legally and rightfully Secretary of War, and 
that President Johnson had no right to suspend him under the Tenure of 
Office Law without the consent of the Senate, General Grant surrendered 
the office to him again, January 18, 1868. 

February 21, President Johnson again attempted to remove him by 
appointing General Lorenzo Thomas, Secretary of War ad interim^ and 
ordered Mr. Stanton to transfer the office to him, to which he refused to 
accede. For this and other causes, articles of impeachment were brought 
againstPresident Johnson; but, failing to convict him, Mr. Stanton resigned, 
and retiring again to private life, resumed the practice of the law, in which he 
continued until his death, December 24, 1869. 



190. JUDAH P. BEINJAMIN. 

JuDAH Peter Benjamin was bom in St. Domingo in 1812, of Hebrew 
parents. 

In 1810 the family emigrated to Savannah, Ga. The son entered Yale 
College in 1825, but left in 1827, about which time his father died. In 1831 
he went to New Orleans to study law, with very limited resources. Obtain- 
ing a situation as a teacher, he applied himself with commendable industry 
to his legal studies. Among his fair pupils was a young lady. Miss St. 
Martin, whom he afterward married. 

Admitted to the bar in 1834, ho soon rose to eminence, and was attached 
to the Whig party. In the Convention to revise the Constitution of Louis- 
iana, he advocated the article requiring the Grovemor to be a native-born 
citizen of the United States. 

In 1849 he declined the office of Attorney-General of the United States, 
offered him by President Taylor. 

Mr. Benjamin then engaged in sugar-planting, and published several 
pamphlets on the subject, but never succeeded in realizing profits in the 
business. 

In 1832 he succeeded the Hon. S. N. Downs in the United States Senate, 
and distinguished himself; but, having been led by the developments of the 
slavery question to ally himself with the Democrats, ho rose to consider- 
able prominence in the Southern section of that party. A sharp controversy 
with Jefferson Davis was near causing a duel, but Mr. D. openly apologized 
for his harsh language, which he attributed to his military propinquities. 

Mr. Benjamin advocated Mr. Douglas's Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854, 
but subsequently insisted that the principle of popular sovereignty was set 
aside by the Dred Scott case, which, he contended, ought to be considered 
decisive. 

He was re-elected to the Senate in 1859, through the influence of his 
colleague, Mr. Slidell; and went to California in 18G0 as Counsel in the New 
Almaden Quicksilver case. Ketuming in the latter part of the year, he 
announced his adhesion to the Southern cause in a speech of considerable 
force, wherein he declared that the South could never be subdued. Ho 
withdrew with Mr. Slidell, February 4, 1861, and was immediately appointed 
Attorney-General in the Provisional Government of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

In Angnst, 1861, he became Acting Secretary of War in place of Ti. P. 
Walker, and retained the office till after the capture of Roanoke Island by 
the Union forces in the early part of 1862, which was attributed to incom- 
petency in the department over which he presided. He was then appointed 
Secretary of State on the resignation of B. M. T. Hunter. 

On the conquest of the Rebellion, Mr. Benjamin, who had ffgnred con- 
spicuously in the so-called Confederacy, betook himself, with others of his 
confreres in the " lost cause," to the more congenial atmosphere of Great 
Britain, where, with the easy adaptability of his race, he soon familiarized 
himself to the legsil profession there, and is occasionally heard of through 
the press. 

Among the remarkable episodes of Mr. Benjamin's career, the notorious 
Tchu an tepee Railroad speculation formed a prominent feature. The United 
States Senate Committee, Mr. R. Toombs, Chairman, denounced the transac- 
tion with severity ; and the clause confirming the titles of Messrs. Benjamin 
and Slidell, introduced clandestinely in a bill to settle land claims in Mi»> 
souri, was subsequently repealed. 



197. HOWELL COBB. 

Howell Cobb was born September 7, 1815, at Cherry Hill, JeflPerson 
County, Georgia. 

He graduated in 1834, at the Franklin University, Athens, Ga., standing 
high in his class. In 1830 he was admitted to the bar, and there exhibited 
talents which afterward distinguished him in more prominent positions. 

He was chosen by the Legislature, in 1837, as Solicitor-General of the 
"Western District of Georgia, which position he held for three years, and 
acquitted himself successfully. 

Being popular as a Jackson or Union Democrat, he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1843, and re-elected in 1844, '48, and *48, where he distinguished 
himself by his familiarity with parliamentary rules, fair skill as a debater, 
strong professions of love for the Union, and of admiration for the course 
of Andrew Jackson in suppressing nullification in South Carolina, and 
equally yehement professions of fealty to '* States Rights." 

He became the leader of the House in the Thirtieth Congpress, by his 
efficient support of President Polkas policy of war against Mexico. In 1848 
he supported Cass for President. 

He was elected Speaker of the House in 1849, and in 1850 distinguislied 
himself by his advocacy of the Compromise measures, for which he was op- 

Sosed by the extreme advocates of Southern rights in Georgia. He defended 
ongress, and, as the champion of the Union party, was nominated for 
QoyemoT, After a violent contest, he was elected by a large majority. On 
his retirement he resumed the practice of law ; but in the Pierco campaign 
was again called into active political life, when he was again elected to 
Congress, in 1855. 

In 185G he made a prominent tour through the Northern States, advoca- 
ting the election of James Buchanan for President, who, immediately on 
his accession, appointed him Secretary of the Treasury. Mr Cobb's admin- 
istration of this office was disgraced throughout, in the prostitution of his 
official power over the finances of the Government to the one base purpose 
of bankrupting the Treasury, and promoting the success of the impending 
Kebellion, by buying up portions of the outstanding debt at a premium of 
twelve to sixteen per cent., and then going into the market to borrow money 
at an enormous interest to meet the current expenses. 

On the 10th of December, 1860, he resigned, giving as a reason, that the 
bankrupt condition of the Treasury no longer needed his services. 

He was one of the Delegates to the Provisional Congress, over which he 
presided ; but, upon the formation of the Confederate Congress, his official 
relation to the civil affairs 6f the Confederacy ended. He then took part 
in organizing the Militia of Georgia, after which, he raised the Sixteenth 
Georgia Regiment, served under Magruder on the Peninnula, was promoted 
to Brigadier General, and subsequently to Major General; but made no 
mark during the Rebellion. Afler its collapse, he was among the unreconHtructed 
pouring out vials of wrath on Union men and Rebels who advocate the Recon- 
struction measures of Congress. 

Mr. Cobb came north on a tour of pleasure in the fall of 1868 with bis wife and 
daughter; and after a short stay at Niagara Falls, returned to New York City 
whore he died suddenly at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, October 8, 1868. 



198. SAMUEL C. POMEEOT. 

SamueIj C. Pomkrot -was bom in Southampton, Massachusetts, January 
8, 1816, and spent hia boyhood on his father's farm. After receivinj? an 
academical education, he entered Amherst College in 1836. He spent four years 
in Onondaga County, New York, and, in 1842, returned to Southampton. 

While in Kew York, in 1840, he beoame a convert to political anti- 
slavery through the eloquence of that remarkable man, Alvin Stewart. He 
immediately took steps to organize a county Liberty party, and called a 
meeting to be held at Lyon, the county seat. Arriving there at the appointed 
time, he found an audience of just two persons. Mr. Pomeroy called tbo 
meeting to order, and delivered the speech, while one of the g'entlenien tooh 
the chair, and the other acted as secretary. Besolutions wero then adopted, 
and a county ticket nominated, which received at the election eleven totes 
in a population of twenty thousand souls. 

On his return to Southampton, he worked zealously in disseminatiog 
anti-slavery truths, lecturing in school-houses, and makmg converts every- 
where. 

After eight years of battle, nominated for the Massachusetts Liegislatnra 
upon the same ticket year after year, Mr. Pomeroy at lentgh won, triumph- 
ing over both Whigs and Democrats in 1851. This was a great victory. 

In 1854 he engaged in organizing the New England Emigrant Aid 
Society, and became its financial agent. On the 27th of August of that 
year, the first little band of Kansas emigrants assembled in Boston undex 
the lead of Mr. Pomeroy, bound for the far West, a land by their efforts, and, 
perhaps, at the sacrifice of lives, to be forever consecrated to freedom. When 
the historian of another generation shall seek, among the incidents of om 
brief and passing hours, to find the pivot upon which, at one moment of its 
life, turned the nation's destiny, trembling and seeming all uncertain, it 
vyillfind %t here. 

Arriving in Kansas the same year, Mr. Pomeroy participated in the 
affairs of that territory, and worked zealously toward organizing* its society 
upon the model of New England thrift, intelligence, and freedom. 

He was a member of the Territorial Defense Committee, and a Delegate 
to the Pittsburg and Philadel^ia Conventions of 1856. It was in oppositioa 
the infamous swindle of the Jjecompton Constitution that commenced the 
political career of Mr. Pomeroy in Kansas. Down to this period his labors 
had been purely those of the philanthropist. From henceforward vre find 
him in the political arena, and here, if anywhere, we firmly expect to find 
the true record of a man. 

In 1858 ho was elected the first Mayor of Atchison, and was re-elected 
the next year. The first free school was instituted by him while filling the 
Mayoralty. He was a Delegate to the Chicago Convention in 1860, which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency, and, during the famine of 
that year in Kansas, was Chairman of the Kelief Committee. 

In 1861 he was elected United States Senator from Kansas, and re-elected 
in 1867. Mr. Pomeroy's career in Congress has been radical in the best 
sense of the word, and his anti-slavery record stands conspicuously among 
the proudest of his peers Upon his tombstone let the motto of his life be 
written :^I was right upon this question in 1840." 



199. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

ScHTTYLEK GoLFAT was bom in the oity of New York, Maroh 23, 1828, 
and is a lineal descendant from General Schuyler and Captain Colfax, both 
of Revolutionary celebrity. 

He received all his academical instruction before ho was ten years of age. 
At the age of thirteen^ he went to Indiana, where, about the year 1845, he became 
editor and proprietor of the South Bend Register. Mr. Colfax was then only 
twenty-two years of age ; but, by his energy and his sterling integrity, he worked 
himself into a position of influence and responsibility. The paper he published was 
a political orgun, and in the interest of the Whig Party. Its circulation was Urge 
for a county paper, and its editor Rtrove to render it a useful and heaUhyjournal ; 
and it was not long before he obtained considerable reputation for nis bold 
avowal of honest sentiments, for his temperate habits, and his substantial 
abilities; and eventually he became an influential leader in the politics of 
Indiana. 

In 1848 he was appointed a Delegate to the Whig National Convention, 
and elected Secretary. 

In 1(<50 he was elected a Member of the Indiana State Convention, having 
for its object the preparation of a State Contititution. In this body he 
proved verv efficient in bringing about the adoption of the present Consti* 
iution of that State. 

In 1851 he was a candidate of the Whig party for Representative to 
Congress, but was unsuccessful. 

In lbo2 he was again sent as a Delegate to the Whig National ConveO" 
tion, and elected Secretary. 

In 1854 Mr. Colfax was elected by the Bepublican party a Beprosentar 
tive to Congress, and from that time to the present has occupied a seat in 
the House. At the opening of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, and during its 
eession, Mr. Colfax took his stand as one of the most promising Congressional 
debaters. His speech against the extension of slavery was a masterly effort, 
find stamped him at once as a most influential orator. 

In 1856 Mr. Colfax labored zealously for the election of John C. Fremont. 

In the Thirty-fifth Congress he was appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Fost-Offices and Fost-Koads, which position he held until his election as 
Speaker of the Thirtv-Eighth Congress, to which responsible position he has 
since been twice re-elected — honors awarded before only to Henry Clay. 

As a speaker, Mr. Colfax is earnest, frank, pointed, and fluent. His 
manner is pleasing, and his language well chosen and refined. He always 
commands the respect and attention of both sides of the House. 

Mr. Colfax i*eceived the unanimous nomination of the Bepublican 
Convention in May, ^808, for Vice-Fresident of the United States, and was 
elected. 



200. WADE HAMPTON. 

General Wadb Hampton was bom in the city of Charleston, Sontk 
Carolina, in tho year 18 18. Hia early education was received at Soath 
Carolina College, where he graduated with much distinction. The pursuits 
of Hampton, previous to the Rebellion, were almost exclusively ihose of a 
planter, though he served in both branches of the South Carolina Xi^islft- 
turo with distinction. 

His argument against the opening of the African slave trade was spoka 
of as a masterpiece of elegant and statesmanlike logic, dictated by the 
noblest sentiments of the Christian and the patriot. 

At the commencement of 1861, he was considered one of the richest 
planters of the South, and owned the g^reatest number of slaves. When 
nostilities commenced, he immediately raised a splendid legion of six conh 
panics of infantry, himself their leader, and contributed largely to^rard 
their equipment. 

He joined the Confederate Army just in time to take part in the battle of 
the first Bull Bun, July 21, 1861, where his ''soldierly ability" was espe- 
cially noted by General Beauregard, who said that ** veterans could not 
have behaved better than his well-led regiment." Before the last charge, 
however, he was wounded in the head, and obliged to retire from, the field. 

In the subsequent battles on the Peninsula, Hampton's Le^on was e?ef 
conspicuous; and, at the battle of Seven Pines, was especially noticed. 
During the battle of Gaines' Mill, June 29, the Hampton Legion again 
displayed great valor. 

Hampton was now promoted to Brigadier-Gkneral of Cavalry, undiff 
Hajor-General Stuart, and zealously seconded that officer in all his dariof 
exploits, accompanying him on his successful expedition into Maryland. 

At the battle of Gettysburg, Greneral Hampton was wounded thrice, 
which compelled him to retire a while from his command ', but his actiit 
spirit would not brook a longer absence than was imperative. Therefore, 
we find him ag^in zealously engaged with Stuart, the two Lees, and his 
gallant men, in many other raids and adventures. On the death of General 
Stuart, May 11, 1864, having been made a Major-Gkneral, he took command 
of the cavalry ; and, in August, was made Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Cavalry in the Army of Northern Virginia, and was henceforth considered 
as General Lee's Master of Horse, — a position of no slight dignity in sack 
times. One of his most exciting raids, and one which was peculiarly a^ 
viceable to the Confederate army, was his foray upon General Grant's eoia- 
missariat, in which he captured over two thousand cattle. 

General Hampton continued at the head of the cavalry until the surren- 
der of Lee, April 9, 1865, having previously been promoted to a Lieutenant' 
General 

At the Democratic Convention which met in New York, July 4, 1868, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for President and Vice-President 
of the United State8,General Hampton was a Delegate from South Caiolinsi 
and was one of its most prominent and influential members. 

General Hampton is said to be a man of immense physical strength and 
activity, of wonderful endurance, and of inexhaustible energy. He is pas- 
sionately fond of horses^ a splendid ri4er^ a practical swordsman, and an 
excellent ahotr 



201. HENRY A. WISE. 

Henhy a. Wise was born December 8, 1800, in Drummond Town, Acco- 
mack County, Virginia. He became an orphan at an early ajre, was sent to 
Washington College, Pa., and graduated, in 1825, with honor. He 8tu.iie«i law, 
and was admitted to the bar at Winchester, Va., in 1828. The same year lie 
rerooYed to Nashville, Tenn., and practiced his profession two years, when, from 
local attachment, he returned to Accomack County in 1830. He became one of 
the most viflrorous exponents of *' State Rights. 

In 188o he was elected to Congress, and fought a duel with K. Col^e, liis 

folitical opponent, whose right arm was fractured. He was re-ckcted in 
885, and oontinued to serve until 1848. In the famous Gnives and Cilley 
duel, he was second of the former, but tried to prevent the collision. 

Mr. Wise was instrumental in the nomination of John Tyler ; and, on 
President Harrison's death, he urged Tyler to veto tiie United States Bank 
bill, and to further the speody annexation of Texas. In 1842 the Senate 
rejected him as Minister to France. In 1848 he resigned his seat in Con- 
gretts for the mission to Brazil, which post he occupied until the fall of 
1847. In 1848 he was one of the Presidential Electors of Virginia; and in 1850 
was a Member of the Reform Convention of that State, which adopted the 
late Constitution. In 1852 he was again Presidential Elector. 

In 1854 the Know-Nothing party came into existence, which called out 
Mr. Wise, with all the ardor of nis temperament, in opposition to its 
principles and objects ; and, in 1855| he waa elected QoTemor of Virginia, 
which office he held until I860. 

In 186V, ae published an elaborate treatise on Territorial Oovemments and the 
admission of new States into the Union. That year commenced those 
events which only ended when, after four years of bloody struggle, the 
question of slavery was settled by its eradication. 

Governor Wise took a very active part in the troubles of the times, and 
was called upon, as Governor, to administer the laws against the conspirators, 
headed by John Brown, at Harper's Ferry. He was a Member of the State 
Convention to consider the relations of Virginia to the Federal Government. 

He entered with his wontod enthusiasm into the war of the Bebeliion, 
and advised the people to "take a lesson from John Brown.** He was 
appointed Brigadier-General in the Confederate army, and occupied the 
Kanawha valley, unlll ordered to Richmond, when he was sent to defend Roanoke 
Island, N. C. ; but, at the attack by Bumside. he was sick at Nag*s Head. ** The 
Wise Legion" took part in the action, and his son, Captain 0. Jenninprs Wise, 
was among the killed. His Brigade was reorganized in the spring of 1862, and 
participated in the Peninsular Campaign, and, in 1868, was with General Beaure- 
gard in South Carolina. 

In May, 1864, he was ordered with his command to Petersburg, where he was 
actively engaged and continuously under fire until his surrender, with General 
Lee, at Appomattox. General Wise's Brigade fired the last infantry guns for the 
Confederate cause. 

Since the restoration of peace, he has been occasionally heard from, and 
not without some of his characteristic vehemence. But he is, like many 
who have played theif parts in the great drama of our national strife, 
retired into the shadowy precincts of the closing scenes. Henry A. WiA 
is entitled to the tribute of honest and earnest purpose in a " lost cause.** 



202. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Wendell Phillips -was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, November 29, 
1811. He jcrraduated at Harvard College in 1831, and at Cambridge Law 
School in 1833. He was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1834, and began life 
irith every advantage. 

But at the very outset he was a witness of the mob in which Grarrism 
was dragged through Boston for the conscientious expression of his opinioii& 
This aroused the Puritan spirit, and the events of the next year— ^1836— together 
with his marriage to a devoted Abolitionist, made Mr. Phillips give himself to the 
anU^slavery cause. 

When Rev. E. P. Lovejoy was murdered at Alton, HI., in 1837, a grai 
public meeting was held in Boston, to express the horror felt at this outragt 
on the f i*eedom of the press and the rights of opinion. The conservatiiv 
powers strenuously resisted the efforts of free speech, aud the Attorney' 
General of the State denounced the reformers, and declared that Lovejoy 
was presumptuous and imprudent, and died as the fool dieth. Dr. Chamung 
was declared equally out of place. This speech produced a sensation intbe 
** Old Cradle of Liberty,** and Phillips, who had come, without expecting to 
speak, rose, and, amidst the boisterous cries of the mobocratic party, rebukai 
the spirit of conservative tyranny, till a storm of applause and hisses inter 
rupted the young orator. An attempt was made to silence him, but Philiips 
persisted ; and, after the most eloquent and scathing speech, took his positiat 
as the leading orator of the Abolitionists and progressive Reformers of the 
age. ** In Wendell Phillips the scornful world had found its match." 

Henceforth he gave himself up to the cause of reforms, and abandoaed 
his legal practice. 

** The little band of Abolitionists that gathered around him and Garrisan, 
men and women, were heroes." The career of the leaders of this despised 
band was, in th<M»e davs, often attended with danger of personal violence. 
Assassination was held up to them as the penalty- of the utterance of their 
detested truths. Phillips's house was threatened by mobs ; but no threats fi 
Violence could prevent him from giving expression to bis sentiments. 

Far from limiting his labors to one idea, he has been a vigorous adveeafe 
of Temperance, and a champion of the political rights of women. 

" A drunken people," he says, " can never be the basis of a free govern- 
ment." It is the oomer-stone neither of virtue, prosperity, or progresa" 

In our recent war he has always been for the most thorough measures; 
and, since its close, seems to feel that the whole work of emancipation ■ 
not finished ; that the status of the colored man is not fixed ; that the hates 
and prejudices of the past incline to keep him an outcast. 

Mr. Phillips is one of the most fluent and eloquent orators of the dar. 
and his fame always brought him a large and attentive audience even on 
the impopular subjects he had most at heart. 



203. EEUBEN E FENTON. 

Reuben E. Fenton was born in Carroll, Oliautauqno County, New- 
York, July 1, mid. He was educated at Pleasant Hill and l^Vedouia Acade- 
mies, and adopted the profession of the law, but soon abandoned its prao* 
tice, to engfage in mercantile pursuits, and in which he was eminently 
Buooessful. 

In 1848 he was elected Supervisor of the town of Carroll ; and held 
that position for eight suooessivo years, and was for three of them Chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors. Tho fact that an avowed Democrat, a.'i 
ho was then, remained in office for such a ion^ period in a strong; Whig lo- 
cality, is tho most unanswerable evidenoo ot hi« faithfulness a:i a public offi- 
cer, and hin popularity a:i a. man. In 1853 he wa« elected a Kcpreeientativo 
from Now York to tho Thirty-Third Congress, and was agtiin elected to 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress, serving on thd Committee on Privato Lund 
Claims. In 1859 ho was re-elected to tho Thirty-Sixth Congress, serving 
as Chairman of the Committoo on Invalid Pensions. He wud aUo elected to 
tho Thirty-Seventh Congress, serving ati Chairman of the Committee on 
Claims, and re-elected to the Thirty-Eighth Congress, when ho served on 
tho Committee of Ways and Keans. 

Having distinguished himseli for high executive ability, as Chairman of 
the Congressional Committees, and fur integrity of character, and devoted 
patriotism, he was selected by the Republic. n party as their standard-bearer 
in tho State of New York, and elected Governor of that State. 

Fully realizing the anticipatiouii of tho patriotic men of the State, ho 
was re-elected in 1866. Witli amplo exi)erienoo as a IcgiNlator-^a successful 
merchant, like his predecessor, Edwin D. Morgan — Governor Fenton brought 
to the administration of tho Gubernatorial office, great practical knowledge 
of men and business, and executive ability. 

At the Republican Convention which met at Chicagfo, May, 1868, hi:i 
name was prominent as a candidate for the second office in the gift of thii 
people, the delegation from New York sustaining their favorite son until tho 
fifth ballot, when .'V;huyler Colfax received the unanimous nomination for 
Vice-President. 

The position of Goremor of the Empire State of the Union, is one now 
of as much administrative importance as was once that of President of tho 
United States. To fill this position with honor, if not always with entiro 
satisfaction, is a task which requires experience, ability, and firmness. 
Bringing to the discharge of his official duties those qualities, Governur 
Fenton retired from the Gubernatorial chair with the approval of the pub- 
lic voice. 

Btill in the prime of life and a gentleman of active habits, Mr. Fcnton*s 
public career is far from beinv closed, and bids fair of attaining a yet 
more distinguished future as United States Senator, to which position he 
was elected January 10, 18GS. 



204. ALEXANDER EAMSET. 

A.LBXANDBR Rahset was bom in Dauphin Connty, near Harrisbm^, 
Peitn^ylyttnia, September 8, 1815. .He was edacated at Lafayette College, 
and waa Clerk in the office of the Register of his native county, in 18^. 

In 1840 he was appointed Secretary of the Electoral College of Peiinsyl* 
YS^ia ; and, in 1841, waa elected Clerk of the House of Representatives ol 
that State. He was elected a Representative to Congress in 1849i$, andie- 
elected in 1845. 

He succeeded to the Chairmanship of the State Central Committee of 
Pennsylvania, in 1848, and was appointed, in 1849, by President Taylor, the 
first Territorial Qovemor of Minnesota, serving in that capacity with a great 
deal of credit to himself, and benefit to the country, until I85«i. He effected 
a treaty at Mendota, in 1849, for the extinction of the title of the Sioux 
(half-breeds) to the lands on Lake Pepin. 

In 1851 Gk>vemor Ramsey negotiated another treaty with the Sioux 
nation, by which the Gh)vemment acquired all the lands in Minnesota west 
of the Mississippi River. This achievement, without a bloody Liiiian wsi^ 
opened that State to the large emigration which now peoples 't, and makes 
it one of the most pn>mising and prosperous of the great Northwest 
Added to these, Governor Ramsey made a treaty with the Chippewa 
Lidians, on Red River, which he followed up with another, in 1868. 

He was elected Mayor of the city of St. Paul, in 1855 ; and, in 18G0, was 
elected GK)vernor of the State of Minnesota, which had been admitted into 
the Union as a State in 1858. 

He continued in the official positioii of Governor until 18C3, when he waa 
elected to the United States Senate, for the term ending 1869, and served 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs, Post-0 ffices, Post-Roads, Patents and 
the Patent-Office, Expenses in the Senate, Pacific Railroad, and as Chairman 
of the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, and of the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

Governor Ramsey was also a member of the National Committee 
appointed to accompany the remains of President Lincoln to Illinois. 

Fort.unate in being the first Governor of Minnesota, Mr. Ramisey waa 
enabled topromotejudiciously the welfare of the people of that Territory 
and State, the interests of the Government, and advance his own himorabto 
career. Acting honestly and wisely with the Indians, he effected numer- 
ous treaties, which averted the too frequent and bloody Indian wars, and 
contributed to the mutual benefit of the two races. 



205. GEOEGE H. PENDLETON. 

Gborqe H. Pendlbton was bom in Ginoinnati, Ohio, July 19, 1825. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar, and has become distinguished in 
bis profession. His politioal career oommenoed by his election to the State 
Senate of Ohio in 1854 and 1855. 

In 1856 he was elected Bepresentative to Congress from Ohio, and served 
successively in the Thirty-Fifth, Thirty-Sixth, and Thirty-Seventh Con- 
gresses, and was a member of the Committee on Military ASain during 
each term. He was re-elected to the Thirty-Eighth Congress, serving on the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and as Chairman of the Committee for 
Admitting Cabinet Officers to the Floor of the House of Representatives. 

Identifying himself during his last term in Congpress with the Anti-War 
Democrats, Mr. Pendleton became prominent for the boldness of his senti- 
ments against the policy of the Administration in conducting the war, 
though few who knew his honorable character doubted his patriotism. 

He was nominated for the Vice-Presidency in 18^)4 on the Democratic 
ticket, with General McClellan for President, and was defeated. But this 
did not damp the ardor or shake the faith of his friends, who brought his 
name forward for the Presidency in 1868. 

Defeated in his nomination, when the whole Western delegation urged 
it, he submitted with good spraco, and went to work strenuously to assist in 
the election of his most formidable rival, Horatio Seymour ; but, although 
his popularity was unbounded in the West, he could not stem the tide that 
had set in against the principles of the Democratic party, and Seymour was 
defeated in all the Western States, except Kentucky and Oregon. 

Eloquent, popular, and young, Mr. Pendleton is an admirable representa- 
tive of the Northwest in its truest and frankest sense. Blending much of 
the Southern ardor, the land of his forefathers, with Western independence, 
he combines those elements of character which makes a man irresistible in 
the free Western country. 

Mr. Pendleton has been brought more prominently before the country by 
the discussions of the financial question. Favoring the payment of the 
Government bonds in *' greenbacks,'' that phase of the financial question 
received new significance from his fearless advocacy of it 

Frank and bold in whatever public measure he advocates, he vindi- 
cated his policy in this respect upoa grounds of public necessity, and maintained 
that it was in accordance with the contract between the parties and the strictest 
principles of honesty and honor ; and it soon came to be designated as the Pen- 
dletoniati policy, though the same views were advocated by other prominent pub- 
lic men of both parties. 

His policy was thoroughly ventilated during the Presidential canvass, 
and stigmatized by its opponents, some of whom were counted among the 
greatest financial minds of the country, as tending to repudiation and want 
of faith in the GbTezmnsnt to fulfill its obligations. 



206, HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 

Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President of the United States during the 
first term of President Lincoln^s administration, was bom in. Paris, Oxford 
County, Maine, August 27, 1809. Like many of our noted public men, he 
was the son of a farmer, and prepared himself for a collegiate education; 
but the death of his father obliged him to take charge of his farm, where he 
remained until he was of age. 

Following a career frequently adopted by aspiring young men in this 
country, Hamlin took to the calling of a printer, and spent a year in a 
printing office as a Compositor. Then, with an eye still bent on advance- 
ment, he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1833, continuing in 
actiye practice until 1848. 

Mr. Hamlin was a Member of the Maine Legislature from 1836 to 1840, 
and, for the three latter years, was Speaker of the House. He was elected to 
the United States House of Representatives in 1843, and re-olccted in 1845. 
He was again elected a Member of the State Legislature in 1847. In May, 
1848, he was elected to the Senate of the United States for four years, to fill 
a vacancy occasioned by the decease of John Fairfield, and was re-elected 
for six years, in 1851. 

January, 1857, he was elected Q-ovemor of the State of Maine, resigning 
his seat in the Senate, and being inaugurated on the same day. On the 
16th of the same month, he was re-elected to the United States Senate 
for six years, and resigned the office of Governor, February 20, 1857. 

While in the Senate, he served as a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

In 1860, at the Bepublican Convention which met at Chicago, he was 
nominated as candidate for Vice-President, on the ticket with Abraham 
Lincoln, and was elected. He presided over the Senate for four years with 
marked ability and impartiality; but the asperity of party feeling was 
exhibited with extreme bitterness toward h'm, and the foulest abuse was 
heaped upon his name and character, animated, however, always by the 
inspirations of treason. Mr. Hamlin never sacrificed the dignity of his 
position by tho slightest notice of these absurd calumnies. There are 
thousands throughout the country who profoundly feel that it was a dark 
day for the Republic when a convention, largely composed of, or inspired 
by, office-holders and contractors, decreed his displacement as Vice-Presi- 
dent, to make room for Andrew Johnson, and who would like to see some 
reparation made for that grave error.* 

After retiring from the office of Vice-President, Mr. Hamlin was 
appointed Collector for the port of Boston, the most desirable post in New 
England ; but, when Andrew Johnson commenced his course on the recon- 
struction of the seceding States, instituting a policy in antagonism to Con- 
gress, and the party which elected him, Mr. Hamlin resigned his office, and 
took the stump for liberty and loyalty, and has done yeoman service in 
the ranks over since. Having filled every post in the gift of his fellow- 
citizens, from State Bepresentative to Vice-President, he may bo averse to 
further labor and responsibility ; but his integrity, fidelity, experience, and 
well-earned popularity, render it highly probable that he may be invited to 
fill some important post again in the publio service. 

He was again elected to the Senate of the Uuited States in 1868, to fill a Ta- 
oancy occasioned by the death of William P. Fessenden, 

* Mr. Hamlin declines to indorse this statement of party feeling as correct 



207. MONTGOMEET BLAIE. 

MoiTTOOMBRT Blatr, 6on of Franois P. Blair, Sr., ihefamovs editor, and 
brother of Francis P. Blair, Jr., late candidate for Vice-President, was born 
in Franklin County, Kentucky, May 10, 1818. 

He graduated at West Point Military Academy in 1885, and was 
appointed Second Lieutenant in the Second Artillery, in Avhich capacity he 
served in the Florida War. Resigning on May 20, 188o, he studied law, 
and was admitted to practice in St. Louis, Ma, in 1887. 

Li 1889 he was appointed United States District- Attorney for Missouri, 
and held thai posiduu uutil 1848, when he was appointed Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He continued to officiate in this position until 1849, when he 
resigned, and, hn 1862, remoYed to Maryland, where he was residing when ap- 
pointed, by President Lincoln, Postmaster-General, in March, 1861. 

He was a Democrat preyious to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; 
but, after the consummation of that measure, he identified himself with the 
Republican party, with which organization he became a prominent member. 
He was appointed by President Pierce to the office of Solicitor to the Court 
of claims, although an avowed opponent of his Kansas policy ; but, on account of 
his change in political sentiment, was removed by President Bachanan. He pre< 
sided over the Republican State Convention in Maryland in 1860, and was a dele- 
gate to the Chicago Convention, where he took an active part in seouring the JRe- 
publican nomination for Mr. Lincoln for President of the United States. 

He gaye his earnest support to the first election of Abraham Lincoln, 
and in the formation of his Cabinet was tendered a place in it as Postmas- 
ter-General, which he aooepted. This position he continued to hold until 
1864« when he resigned. 

He was yery aotiye in seouring the renomination and election of Mr. Lincoln 
in 1 864. But, diflforing with the Republican party on the reconstruction measures, 
he became an ardent Democrat, advocating strenuously the election of Seymour 
and Blair to the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Blair's name was made prominent to the country as Counsel for the 
plaintiff in the celebrated Dred Scott litigation ; and the active part he took 
m the late canvass as brother of the candidate for Vice-President, not only 
brought himself, but all the members of the Blair familymore conspicuously 
before the country. The founder of it, Francis P. Blair, Sr., the mont 
famous political journalist of his day, lived to an advanced age, to see his 
eldest son a prominent politician and Cabinent Minister, and his younprest 
son an aspirant and candidate for the Vice-Presidency, a Member of Con- 
gressi and a distinguished officer of the army. 



208. JAMES GOEDON BENNETT. 

JaxbS QoBDOif Bbknbtt, the celebrated Editor of The New Tork 
Herald^ was bom near the town of Keith, Banflfishire, Scotland, in Septem- 
ber, 1795. The son of sincere Catholic, his father intended him and another 
brother Oosmo, for the priesthood, and educated them for that Tocation. 
Goemo, qualified for the Church, held an ecclenastical office up to the time 
of his decease. James, with ambition and energy directed to a more active 
career, sought the pursuit of joumaUsm and letters in America. 

With this object in view he came to this country, and landed at TTalifar, 
N. S., in 1819. His good education qualified him for the position of a 
School-Teacher ; but this occupation was too limited for his energy and 
ambition, and he abandoned it for the more congenial vocation of journaliam. 
Settling for a while in Boston, he became connected with the press; but, the 
field of journalism not offering great inducements for him to remain in that 
city, he removed to New York. Here he became prominently connected 
with the press. 

Inducements having been held out to him by the proprietor of the 
Charleston Courier^ to connect himself with that journal, Mr. Bennett 
removed to Charleston, S. C, where he remained for two years. Retnming to 
New Tork, where his perception and judgment inspired him to lay the 
foundation of a powerful journal, he connected himself with various papen 
before he established The New York Herald, This he started in 1835. 

As a city goes through many g^radations before it is established, so it 
was with the building up of The New York Herald; but its completkm 
proves, not only as a monument of the enterprise, Energy, and talents of 
James Gordon Bennett, but also as a triumph of journalism in the nineteentii 
century. Our space is too limited to attempt an analysis, even, of the genius 
enterprise, and liberality which were necessary to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and growth of such a journal. 

In a profession which unites relentless rivalry and daily partisan and 
professional jealousy, more than in any other, it is conceded, in spite of it, 
that Mr. Bennett has infused more enterprise into the American press, and, 
for that matter, has furnished an example of energy to the European press, 
which no other journalist of his age has inspired. Associating 'with him 
the best journalistic talent in the country in the reportorial, editorial, and 
corresponding departments, the Herald becomes a daily index of the active 
brain, vitality, and movements of the world. With all this diversity of 
talent, oomprising so many departments of mind, there is one controlling 
intellect over all, and that is James Gordon Bennett. What Bioheliea was 
to the State, he is to the management of the Herald, What the elder 
Rothschild was in building up a great financial power, James Gordon Bennett 
is in building up a great joumalistio power. 

The progress in the mechanical branch of printing has been observed by 
the Herald in an equal ratio with its intellectual advancement. The mag^ 
nificent marble structure at the comer of Broadway and Ann street is one 
of the most thorough and extensive printing offices in the world. 



209. PHINEAS T. BAKNUM. 

PniNEAS T. Barnum was bom in Danbury, Connecticut, July 6, 181Q 
Mr. Barnum is literally a self-made man. On the death of his father in 
1820, he found himself without a cent, and compelled to struj^glo alono 
through the world. 

He commenced life as a clerk in a country store, and married when nine- 
teen years of age. He published a newspaper in his natiye town, where ha 
was nncd and imprisoned for publishing his own opinions too freely. After- 
ward ho tried mercantile business on his own account, in both Connecticut 
and New York, with indifferent success. 

In 1835 ho boc:ime engaged in a strolling exhibition ; afterward in a 
oircus ; and, in 1842, bought the American Museum in New York. This 
establishment began to thriyo immensely under his management. In 1843 
he picked up General Tom Thumb, whom he exhibited in his museum for 
a year, when he took him to Europe, where he remained three years, appear- 
ing before all the principal courts and monarchs of the old world, and 
returned with a fortune to his natiye country. 

In 1850 he engaged Jenny Lind, the celebrated songstress ; and, with her, 
made the most triumphant and successful musical toureyer known, clearing 
some fiye hundred thousand dollars in nine months, after paying that lady 
three hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Barnum built a magnificent oriental 
yilla, called ** Iranistan," in Bridgeport, Conn., where he resided until it was 
burned in 1855. 

Mr. Barnum was connected with the Jerome Clock Company, in which 
he became Inyolyed to a large amount, bringing him to the ycrge of bank- 
ruptcy, but, after considerable litigation, he was enabled to settle with his 
creditorH, leaying him yet apparently rich. He still continued to carry on 
tlio muMCum, occasionally trayeling through the country with some ** special 
exhibition,'* such as " The Baby Show,** Tom Thumb, &c. While in Boston, 
exhibiting his }VhU6 Babies, a counter exhibition was had of Colored Babies, 
to test the natural ability or intelligence of the races. The palm was carried 
by the colored babies — there being one who oould talk when three months 
old, and another who oould read when only three years old. Mr. Barnum 
nould not brook being outdone, therefore got up an opposition *' Colored 
Baby Show ;** but, not being so popular with the colored people as his oppo- 
nent, together with their /<3ar to trust their children with him, he was obliged 
to abandon it 

In 1805 he lost his museum by fire, but sold his lease of the ground 
to the editor of the Herald, James G. Bennett, who built a magnificent mar- 
ble edifice in its place. Mr. Barnum then started a temporary muKcum on 
Broadway, which was burned in the winter of 1837-08. 

In 1807 he was a candidate for Bepresentatiye to Congress from his dis- 
trict in Connecticut, but was unsuccessful. Mr. Barnum, by common con- 
sent, ranks as ono of the most expert and successful " showmen '* of this or 
any other age. His name and fame as a shrewd and successful business 
man in this line are world-wide. Apart from this peculiar and striking 
trait, his industry, enterprise, and energy, while enabling him to amuse, 
instruct, and hoax mankind, secured to him a fortune and presoated to the 
rising pofpulatioli an oxamplo worthy of regard and admiratiozK 



310. JOHN W. POENET. 

John W. Forney was bom at Lanoaater, PennsylTasia, September 8(^ 
1817. In 1833 he waa an apprentice in the office of the Lancagter Journal\ 
and, in 1837, we find him joint Editor and proprietor of the Lancaster Inid- 
ligeneer. 

Taking a leading position as a Democratic partisan, he settled, in 1845, 
in Philadelphia, in the Editorship of Ihe Pennsylvanian, In 1851 hewn 
chosen Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, and was re- 
el cted in 1853. 

In the long and close contest for Speaker of the Thirty-Fifth OongrM, 
Mr. Forney gained great credit for the impartial performance of hiM duties 
He now ceased his connection with The Pennsylvaniatij and became Editor 
of TIis Union, the Democratic organ f»t Washington, 

In 1856 Mr. Forney devoted himself to the canvass for Mr. Bachanan; 
and, returning to Pennsylvania, was chosen Chairman of the Democr&tio 
State Committee. 

In 1857 he was the rival of Mr. Cameron for the position of United States 
Senator, but was defeated. In the same year he commenced the publication 
of The Press, an independent Democratic paper ; but in a shorlr time there* 
after, the division between the Northern and Southern sections of the party 
assuming a very serious character, Mr. Forney took sides warmly with 
Mr. Douglas. When the Kansas troubles developed themselves, he took a 
determined attitude against Mr. Buchanan's administration, and was again 
chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives in the Thirty-Sixth Congrea 
His opposition to the pro-sluvery power has since been thoroughly nnoom' 
promiHing; and he now publif^heb, t)esidi>8 The Press at Philadelphia, i 
weekly paper in Washington, 2'he Chronicle, began in October, 1862. 

In 1801 Mr. Forney was chosen Secretary of the Senate, which position 
he has continued to hold up to this time. 

Ever since the assassination of President Lincoln, and the accession of 
Mr. Johnson, as his successor, he has rendered himself very conspicaoos 
as an opponent of the Johnsonian policy, provoking a very un-Presidentisl 
epithet from that high functionary, in one of the numerous addre&*«s 
which hit Excellency has been in the habit of ** getting off," at home and 
abroad, who designated him as a ** Dead Duck.** JLate events, however, indi- 
cate that Mr. Forney "still lives" unharmed ; but, since the smoke has cleared 
away, his opponent has been found crippled for life, from the explosion d 
the overcharged blunderbuss with which he was celebrating that event. 

During the Presidential canvass of 1808, Mr. Forney was quite "pron* 
inently and actively engaged in the State of Pennsylvania, and contribated 
much toward securing that State to the Republican party in the October 
ejection, and to General Grant, for President, in the November following. 



211. CHAELES F. ADAMS. 

Charles F. Adams -was bom in Boston, MaMaohusetts, Augrust 18, 
1807. He Bpeut most of his eurly years in St. Petersburg and London, 
whilst his father, John Quinoy Adams, was Minister to Russia and Eng- 
land. He graduated at Harvard University in 1826, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1828. 

Entering public life in 1841, he served three years in tlie House of Represen- 
tatives and two in the Senate of Miissachusetts. Not satisfied with the course of 
the Wiilg party on the Slave Questlo i, lie declined to serve longer, and, for a time 
became the editor of a paper culled the Boston Whig^ as an organ of bolder opin- 
ions on that subject. This led to his election as a delegate to the Buffalo Free 
Soil Convention, in 1848, over which he presided, and to his nomination by that 
body as a candidate for Vice-Preitident on the ticket with Mr. Van Buren. He 
was elected to the Thirty-sixth Congress from Massachusetts, and served as an ac- 
tive member of the committee of tliirty-three, to which the whole subject of Se- 
cession, the preliminary step to the rebellion, was referred. He made but a single 
speech in each session, and each was confined to the discussion of that question. 

He was for many years a contributor to the North American Review^ was the 
editor of the well-known AdavM Lettert^ and the author of the greater portion 
of the standard biography of John Adams, commenMd by his father. 

He was re-eleot«d to the Thirty-seventh Congress, and was subsequently, 
in 1801, appointed by Pre8i4ont Lincoln Minister to England, which position 
ho resigned in 1868. 

Early initiated into diplomatic training under the experienced tuition 
of his distinguished father, no position could have more appropriately 
crowned Mr. Adams's public life than Minister to the Court of St. James at 
the most critical period of our diplomatic historv since the Revolution. The 
foreign courts, supposed to be prepossessed in favor of the seceding States, 
an American Minister abroad at that time had to exercise more than ordi- 
nary energy and vigilance to counteract the agents and commissioners of 
the South, as well as the sympntiiy (»f the court. More than any other 
similarly situntcd, Mr. Adams had to contend against these combined 
influences. The fitting out of Confederate cruisers by English shipbuilders, 
involving the neutrality of the British Government, previously declared as 
between the North and the South, led to the most serious controversies, 
threatening the peace of the two countries. Growing out of these, the 
Alabama claims loomed up the most threatening. Correspondence after 
correspondence ensued. Questions of international law, the rights of bel- 
ligerents, and the duties of neutrals, all were involved ; and throughout all 
these controversies, sometimes in spite of diplomatic decorum, an acrimoni- 
ous spirit pervading thom, Mr. Adams conducted his cause with masterly 
and digniilod diplomatic ability. 

Leaving the most serious question in a fair way of adjustment, Mr. 
Adams asked, after a prolonged residence at the English Court, to be 
relieved, which was, accordingly, grunted ; and in 1808, he returned to the 
United States. 

Added to his public honors. Mr. Adams lias.had conferred upon him the 
degree of LL. D. by Harvard University. 



212. WILLIAM LLOYD GAEEISON. 

"William Lloyd Garhison, the most eminent and fearless leader of 
the anti-slavery reform in the United States, was bom in Kewburyport, 
Massachusetts, December 12, 1804. His mother, becoming a widow, waa 
obliged to place him in a situation of usefulness, and he was, at the earlj 
ago of nine jcara, sent to learn the trade of a shoemaker ; but, longing for 
educational advantages, he was sent to school at Newburyport, Mass., paying 
for his board and school by his own labors out of school hours. After several 
experiments ho found a congenial occupation, as a printer, in the office of a 
local newspaper ; and, at this early age, he was distinguished for his neat- 
ness and accuracy of penmanship, and ever after remarkable for kis talents, 
both as a typographer and free and easy writer. 

After sufficient experience as an assistant, he became, in 1826, the editor 
of a paper called the Free Press. He toiled with unceasing energy and 
industry, and frequently printed his editorials without previously writing 
them. 

He went to Boston, and, about 1827, became editor of Tlie National PhS- 
anthropiaty the first journal that advocated total abstinence, and, in 1S28, 
joined a friend at Bennington, Vt., in a journal devoted to Peace, Temper* 
ance, and Anti-Slavery. 

On the 4th of July, 1829, ho delivered an address in Park-Street Church, 
Boston, on the subject of slavery. From this time his labors in the cause 
to which he has devoted his life, assumed a more prominent and influ- 
ential character. 

Mr. Garrison then went to Baltimore, to join a quiet, persistent, worthy 
Quaker, Benjamin Lundy, who was laboring for the cause. 

Garrison's burning denunciations of the outrages of slavery roused the 
indignation of slaveholders, and he was indicted for libel, found g-uilty, con- 
demned, and imprisoned. He bore his cross with the cheerfulness of a true 
martyr, until he was finally liberated by a well-known philanthropist of the 
day, Arthur Tappan, a New Tork merchant, who paid the fine. 

On the Ist of January, 1831, Mr. Garrison issued the first munber of 
The USberaiory which, through over thirty years, was the leadings organ of 
the Anti-Slavery party in the country. 

It is beyond the limits of this brief sketch to trace the various labors 
and trials of the great reform of which Mr. Garrison was the dauntless 
leader ; the mob in Boston, where his life was only saved by the author- 
ities hiding him in a prison; the furious violence in New York, -where 
churches were sacked and negroes murdered ; the fierce and brutal ruffian- 
ism which exhibited itself in various country places where he lectured, and, 
as late as 1851, came near desolating the city of New York with blood and 
rapine, because a steadfast band of quiet Quakers and others from the 
country chose to protest against slaveholding. 

Suffice it to say that, after the awful retribution had seared thn land 
with fire and blood, and liberated the slave, Mr. Garrison finished his toib 
as the "Liberator," by discontinuing his paper and visiting Europe, to 
recruit, at sixty years, the health impaired by more than aa age of faithful 
devotion to tibe oaUse of human oinanoipation. 



213. JOHN T. HOFFMAN. 

John T. Hoffman was bom in the yillage of Sing Smgr, New York, 
January 10, 1828. He graduated with distinguished honors from the Col- 
lege of Schenectady in 184C, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in January, 1840. 

He removed to New York city in October of the same year, and rapidly 
rose in his profession, acquiring an extensive practice. 

Connecting himself with Tammany Hall in 1854, he became eminently 
successful, for so young a man, in gaining rapid promotion both in his pro- 
fession and politics. 

In 1860 he was elected Recorder of the city of New York, and adminis- 
tered justice with firmness, and rendered himself particularly conspicuous 
for the rigid manner in which he sentenced the July rioters of 1863. He 
was unanimously re-elected to that position in November, 1863, receiving 
the vote of the Bopublican party as well as the Democratic. 

He was elected Mayor of New York City in 1865, and re-elected in 1867. 

In 1866 he was nominated for Qovemor by the Democratic party, but 
was defeated by Mr. Fenton. He was again a candidate for Oovernor in 
1868, was elected and was inaup^urated on the Isfc of January, 1869. He was 
nominated for the third time for Governor, in ISTO, by the Democratic party, and 
again elected. 

Scarcely at what is called middle age, John T. Hoffinan, after an honor- 
able and Buooessful professional career, has filled the highest judicial and 
municipal positions with distinction and ability, and now occupies the first 
and most exalted office in the gift of the people of the State. 

Judgfing from the record of his past political and private life, the public 
have a guarantee of his future ability and fidelity in the discharge of his 
important trust. Arriving at the highest honors through the combinations 
of political power more or less subject to suspicion. Governor Hoffman is a 
remarkable instance of a public man who has passed through all these 
ordeals with his honor unsullied and his integrity untarnished. Surrounded 
by temptationB, both social and political, which nave wrecked so many pub- 
lic men of promise, and even those who have gained the full fruition of their 
hopes, Oovernor Hoffman stands an example of personal dignity in all the 
relations of life. Yet his election as Governor was aided by the most 
stupendous frauds upon the polls through the lax naturalization and regis- 
tration laws of the State.* 

The highest honors of the State having been conferred upon him, his 
friends do not despair of even higher distinction crowning his career. The 
representative of a party that has had to contend of late against disastrous 
defeats in other States, his name, the watchword of success, may be hailed 
as an inspiration to triumph in future political contests. 



* Oovernor Hoffman says this ** statement in relation to his election is not tmo. 



i» 



214. GIDEON WELLES, 

Gideon Welles was born in Glastonbury, Oonnccticnt, February 1, 
1802» and descended from Thomas Welles, un early Governor of the colony 
of Connecticut. He received his early education at the Episcopal Academy 
in Cheshire, Connecticut, and afterward entered the Norwich University, 
Vermont, then under the charge of Captain Alden Partridge. 

He commcncod the study of the law in the ofi&ce of Chief-Justice Wil- 
liams ; and, in lb26, became Editor of the Hartford Times, which, under his 
char&re, was the organ of the Democratic party in the State. 

His journal was the first to advocate the election of General Jackson to 
the Presidency, and continued his steadfast supporter. Hr. Welles was a 
Member of the Connecticut Legislature from 1827 to 1835, when he was 
appointed Comptroller of Publio Accounts. He was opposed to the exclu- 
sion of witnesses who denied the belief in a future state of i*ewards and 
punishments, and endeavored for years, and with final success, to abolish 
imprisonment for debt. He also instituted other measures of liberal prog- 
ress. 

In 1836 he was appointed Postmaster at Hartford, holding that office 
until 1841. 

In 1842 he was ag^ain elected State Comptroller; and, in 184G, President 
Polk tendered to him the office of Chief of one of the bureaus of the Navy 
Department, which he accepted, and retained that position until 1849. 

Mr. Welles was opposed to the extension of slavery ; and, on the orgfani- 
zation of the Republican party, in 1855, he became identiiied with it, and 
-was its candidate for Governor of Connecticut in 1856. Ho was Chairmaii 
of the Republican delegation, which met in Convention at Chicago, in May, 
1360, and nominated Abraham Lincoln for President. Mr. Welles has 
been a contributor, for many years, to numerous leading journals, and 
was prominently known throughout the country ; and when Mr. Xiincoln 
was inaugurated, in 1861, he appointed him Secretary of the Navy. His 
long and arduous services in that trying position are too well known to 
require detail here, but will occupy an important place in history. Few 
statesmen have survived the fierce torrent of obloquy which has been poured 
upon the head of the Secretary of the Navy, " from the loud roar of foaming 
calumny, to the low whisper of the paltry few." 

His policy has not only elevated the national character with the l>rilliant 
career of our naval heroes, but has tended to strengthen the bonds of amitjr 
and respect among all the civilized nations of the earth. 

During his administration, turretted iron-dad vessels and heavy ordnance 
were first introduced ; and no greater compliment can be paid to his judgement 
and foresight in adopting them than the simple fact that nearly all the maritime 
nations of the world now consider them essential parts of an efficient fighting navy. 
Add to this the marvelous increase of the naval force from 69 vessels and 7,600 
men, in 1861, to 671 vessels and 51,000 men at the close of the war, and' the 
successful advancement of a blockade of more than three thousand five hundred 
miles of coast, as well as the more direct and legitimate war service, and there is 
a record of which the country as well as himself may be justly proud The calm 
judgment of Mr. Welles, his decision of character, and equanimity of temper, with 
iiis quiet frankness, were appreciated by each of the Presidents with whom he was 
associated, and whose confidence he enjoyed through a stormy period of our history. 

The same qualities, with a correct and discriminating mind, enabled him to 
make fortunate selections in the civil and naval appointments, and rendered his 
administration of the Navy Department, extending through a period of eight yeara 
longer than that of any of hia predecessors, and in the most trying time since 
the foundation of the Gov^nment, popular in the service and highly saUsfactDiy 
to the ck)untry. 



215. WILLIAM P. FESSENDEN. 

William i:*. Fessenden was bom in Bosoawon, Merrimack County, 
New Hampshire, October 16, 1806. He g^duated at Bowdoin College in 
1823, studied law, and commenced its practice in 1827. He removed to 
Portland in 1820; and, in 1830, was elect cl to the State Logislature. 
Although the youngest member of that body, he acquired distinction as a 
ready debater and skillful legislator, distinguishing himself particularly 
in a debate on the United States Bank, which was remarkable for its spirit 
and ability. 

Devoting himself, from 1833 to 1837, exclusively to his profession, lie 
rapidly rose to the first rank, both as a counselor and advocate. His prom- 
inence directed public attention to him for Congress, and in 1838 he was 
invited to become a candidate, but declined. He was again chosen to the 
Legislature from Portland, in 1839, was placed upon the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and was made Chairman of the House Committee to Be vise the Statutes 
3f the State. 

Nominated, in 1840, as the Whig candidate for Congress, he was elected 
by acclamation. Participating in the general debates, he made speeches on 
the Loan bill, Bankrupt Act, Army Appropriation bill, against the repeal 
oi the Bankrupt law, &c. Nominated for re-election in loiS, he declined, 
but received the support of the Whig party for a seat in the United States 
Senate. 

In 1845 and 1846 he was again elected to the Legislature, and, in 1850 
he was again elected to Congress ; but, through an error in the returns, his 
seat was successfully contested by his competitor. He was a Member of the 
Convention which nominated General Harrison, in 1840 *, also, of that which 
nominated G-eneral Taylor, in 1848, on which occasion he advocated the 
claims of Mr Webster, and served in the Convention which nominated G-cn- 
cral Scott, in 18o2. On this occasion he opposed Mr. Webster, in favor of 
Guncral Scott. 

In 1853 he was again elected to the State Legislature, and was elected by 
the Senate as United States Senator, but failed in the Lower House by four 
votes. Ajj^ain a member of the Legislature in 1854, he was elected to the 
United States Senate on the first ballot. 

The Kimsas-Nebraska question entering largely into the contest, he 
was elected by a Union of the Whigs and Free Soil Democrats, He 
took his seat in the Senate, February 23, 1854 ; and, on the night of March 
8, at the time that the Nebraska bill was passed, he delivered a meet power* 
f ul speech ajrainst it. This effort was regarded as a mastoid piece of eloquence, 
and established his reputation in the Senate. He subsequently made 
Bpoeohes on a bill to iirot^ct United States officers (1855), on our relations 
with England, on the affairs of Kansas, on the President's Message of 1856, 
and on the Leoompton Constitution of 1858. A leading member of the 
Finance Committee, Mr. Fessenden has taken a conspicuous part in the 
general debates and Ic^^iwlation of that body. 

Ro-elected to the United States Senate in 1850, for six years, by a unan- 
imous vote of his party in the Legislature, without undergoing a previous 
noinirtatiou, it distin^^uishes his Senatorial career as the first instance of 
the kind occurring in the State. 

In 1864 he was appointed, by President Lincoln, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the place of S. P. Cliuse, resigned, which position he held for 
one yeftr, when he resigned, and was a^in elected Senator. The degree of 
LL. D. has been conferred upon Mr. Fessenden by Bowdoin and Harvard 
Colleges. He died Septembei 8, 1869. 



210. CARL SCHURZ. 

OarXj ScnuBZ is a native of Grermany, and was bom, March 2, 1828, 
near Cologne, on the Rhine. He received his education at his native town 
and at the Univeriiity of Bonn, from which he graduated a thorouf^h classi- 
oal scholar. 

On the event of the revolutionary agitation in 1848, he took an active 
interest, and joined in the publication of a liberal newspaper with Professor 
Sinkel. 

In 1849 an unsuccessful attempt at insurrection was made, and the two 
were obliged to flee. Joining the insurgents, Schurz became an Adjutant^ 
and participated in the defense of Rutland. On the surrender of that plaoe^ 
Schun Buffered great privations, escaped into Switzerland, attempted to 
rescue Kinkel, who had been condemned to twenty years' imprisonment, and 
finally succeded, November 6, 1850. The fugitives then escaped into Meck- 
lenburg, and thence to Bostock, and, after remaining concealed for some 
time, took passage for Leith, in Scotland. Schurz went from there to Paris, 
where he remained as Correspondent of Oerman journals till June, 1851, 
when he went to London, and became employed as Teacher, till July, 1852b 

He then married, and removed to America, residing in Philadelphia 8 
short time, and afterward settliug at Watertown, Wis. He became known as a 
German orator in 1856, and was nominated in 1857 by the RepnbHcan State 
Convention aa candidate for Lieutenant-Gtovemor of Wisconsin, but was not 

elected* 

Mr. Schurz, having now become Americanized, made speeches in TgTiglii|\ 
which were very popular. He established himself in the practice of the 
law at Milwaukee, where the very numerous German population offered 
him groat advantages. He continued a popular orator on the Hepublican 
side, when, on Mr. Lincoln's election, he was appointed Minister to Spain. 

On the outbreak of the civil war, he requested to be allowed to join the 
army, but the Government required him to go to Madrid, where he remained 
till the latter part of the year, and then returned to the United States. 

He resigned his office as Minister, was appointed a Brigadier-General oi 
Volunteers, and, on June 17, 1862, took command of a division in the corps 
of General Sigel, with which he distinguinhed himself at the second batUe 
of Boll Run. Gkmeral Schurz also commanded a division of Greneral 
Howard's corns at the battle of Chancellorsville, which, being attacked hj 
** Stonewall " Jacksoff, suffered heavy losses, and was overwhelmed by superior 
forces 

At the battle of Gettysburg he commanded the Eleventh Corps, while 
Genend Howard took a higher command. On the close of the war, G^ieral 
Schurz retired to private professional life, since when he has been heard of 
occasionally as participating in public affairs. 

He was chosen Temporary Chairman of the Republican Gouventioii 
which met in Chicago, in May, 1868, to nominate a candidate for President, 
and made an able and eloquent address on taking the chair. He also pre- 
sented two important resolutions, which were adopted as part of the plat- 
form of principles of that Convention. 

Mr. Schurz is a Liberal in the highest sense ; and his democracy is not 
limited to party nor confined to race, but embraces universal humanity, and 
seeks the emancipation of man from the shackles of tyranny in every shape. 

On the 19th of January, 1869, Mr. Schurz was elected United States 
Senator from Missouri 



217. EOBEET M. T. HUNTER. 

BoBBRT M. T. Hunter was bom April 21, 1809, in Essex Oounty, 
Virginia ; was oduoated at the University of liis native State, and graduated 
with distinction. Ho studied law with Judgo Tuokor, at Winchester ; and, 
in 1830, was admlttud to t%o bur. 

Ho was olooted to tho Virginia Legislature, in 1834, in which he served 
throo years, and attained a liigh position. 

In 1837 ho was elected to tho United States House of Representatives, 
by the "States Rights Whigs," where he served two terms. 

On Mr. Hunter's advent to public office, financial questions of g^eat 
importance occupied tho attention of Congress, and his ability in the dis- 
cussions placed him in the front rank. On the meeting of the T wentv-Sixth 
Oongress, he was chosen Speaker. He was again a candidate for tho Twenty- 
Eighth OongresB, but was defeated. In 1844 he took an active part in the 
election of Mr. Polk, and was re-elected to Congress in 1845. At this session 
tho Oregon question occupied the attention of the oonntrv, and he distin- 
guished himself by a high-toned conservatism. On the Mexican question 
he advocated a vigorous prosecution of the war. The establishment of the 
Independent Traasury, trie Revenue Tariff of 1846, and the Warehousing 
system, are much indebted to Mr. Hunter for their success. 

Tho second session of the Twentv-Ninth Congress was marked by a 
renewal of tho Slavery agitation ; and his opposition to all the measures of 
the Free Soil party stamped his character as a leader of the Southern 
Democracy, ana led to his elevation to the United States Senate in 1847. 
To this body he was elected for three successive terms, Horving as Chairman 
of tho Committee on Finance, and as a member of the Committees on the 
Library, and on the Pticiflo Railroad. 

Mr. Hunter was one of the ablest advocates of the policy of his section ; 
and on all the great questions agitating the country, whether in debate, or 
as Chairman or tho Finance Committee, his conduct was highly approved, 
not only by his party, but by numerous leading men in all parts of the 
United States. Besides his efforts in tho Senate, Mr. Hunter distinguished 
himself by various discourses in different parts of the country. One eulogist 
says: ''lie adds to the scholastic learning of Everett, the cabinet genius of 
Hamilton, and the philosophic scope of Madison.'* 

In 1801 he joined his Southern friends in secession, and was expelled 
from the Senate in July of that year. He was chosen Secretary of State in 
the Southern Confederacy on the resignation of Robert Toombs, and was 
afterward a Member of the Confederate Congress. Mr. Hunter was one of 
the Commissioners appointed to confer with President Lincoln on terms of 
peace. On his return from Fortress Monroe, where the Conference had 
been held, he addressed a public meeting in Richmond, and gavo vent to 
his feelings of indignation at the terms demanded, predicting the most dire* 
ful evils from the consequences of submission; and, expressing real Southern 
scorn for tho ** Yankee Congress,*' he evoked the strongest spirit of resist- 
ence. 

Since the collapse of the Rebellion, Mr. Hunter's name has been seldom 
heard at the North, for such seems to be the fate of the most prominent 
leaders, — men who figured foremost in the affairs of the nation under the 
old regime, and who filled the trump of fame during tho short-lived era of 
8ecession,^that the historian finds it difficult to save their subsequent 
career from total oblivion. Undoubtedly, Mr. Hunter exhibited the taienta 
of a Btatesman ; but, on the basis of slavery, nothing could thriye. 



218, FEANZ SIGEL. 

General Franz SigbIj was bom in Zinsheim, in the Grand Buchj of 
Baden, November 18, 1824, and was educated at the military school of 
Garlsrikue. He became Ghief-Adjutant in the Baden army, in 1S47, and 
was called the best artillerist in Germany. 

In the Rerolntion of 1848, he was Ck>mmander-in-Ghief of the KeTolu- 
tionary army ; and, being defeated by an immense force, migrated to this 
country in 1850. He was for several months Major of the Fifth New York 
Militia Regiment; subsequently. Professor of Military Science at St. Louis; 
and, at the outbreak of the Rebellion, became Colonel of the Third Missouri 
Volunteers, and Acting Brigadier under General Lyon. 

He was made a Brig^ier in August, 1861, his commission dating from 
May 17. Ho performed efficient service in the protection of St. Louis, and 
seizure of Gamp Jackson. He was soon ordered to Southwest Missouri, 
where, near Carthage, Jasper County, with only nine hundred men, he met 
General Jackson, with over four thousand men, whom he attacked with suc- 
cess, until his artillery ammunition gave out, and he was obliged to retreat, 
which he accomplished with but little loss, having only thirteen, killed, and 
thirty-one wounded, while the Rebel loss was over three hundred and fif tj. 

August 10, 1861, he conducted the famous retreat from Wilson Creek, 
where Lyon was killed ; and was present at the battle of Pea Ridge, where, 
on the 7th and 8th of March, 1862, he displayed great bravery and consum- 
mate artillery skill, and by which he turned the tide of battle from what 
seemed to be a defeat, to a decided victory ; for which gallantry and skill, 
he was made Major-General, and received a command in Western Virginia. 
He served through Pope's Virginia campaign ; took a prominent pari in 
the Second Bull Run ; and, in September, 1862, was appointed to com- 
mand the Eleventh Axmy Corps, but was relieved early in the following 
year. 

In the spring of 1864, he commanded in the valley of the Shenandoah; 
but having been twice badly defeated, he was relieved in May by General 
Hunter, yet still continuing to act under that General, who, being defeated 
and driven across the mountains, the enemy advanced down the valley to 
Martinsburg, flanking Sigel, and obliging him to retreat to Maryland 
Heights, which he held until the enemy were driven back to the Talley. Id 
May, 1865, ho resigned his commission in the army. 



219. CHARLES G. H ALPINE. 

General Charl&s G-. Halpinb (more genorally known by his non d$ 
piume^ Miles O'Reilly)) was bom in Noyember, 1820, in the County Meath, 
Ireland. His father who was an Episcopal minister, editor of the Dublin 
Mailf and one of the principal contributors to BlackwoocCs Magazine^ took 
great pride in the education of his son, whom he prepared for and entered 
at Trinity College, in 1840. In the following year, young Halpino hav- 
ing married, removed to Boston, where he became an asHOciate with B. P. 
Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), on one of the literaiy papers of that city, called 
The Carpet Bag ; and subsequently connected himself with 2 he PiloL 

In 1848 he accepted tho position of French Translator on the New York 
Herald; and, while holding this position, wrote sketches, poems, and edito« 
rials, for nearly all the other leading daily and weekly papers of the city. He 
was next appomted the Nicaragua Correspondent oi the New York TimeB, 
and wrote a scries of remarkably spicy letters on Walker^s famous illlibus- 
tering expedition to Central America. After acting as Washington Corres- 
pondent and Associate Editor of mat paper for a time, he purchased an inter- 
est in the Leader, and assisted in editing that journal until the breaking 
out of the Rebellion; but, at the same time, wrote for the Tribune, 2'imee, 
and Herald, 

Although not known to the world at large as a writer, yet many brilliant 
things came from his pen ; among others, a poem, published in the Tttbune 
some years before the war, entitlod *' Stanzas to tho American Flag/' has 
been credited to him, but is now claimed by William Oland Bourne, editor 
of The Soldier^ FriencL It begins: "Tear down the flaunting lie'*— 
a poem prompted by the horrors of the last slave hunt, in which a poor 
human being was dragged from toll-bought freedom into hated bondage 
again, under the banner which waved '* over the land of tho free, and the 
home of the bravo." 

In 18G1 Mr. Halpino severed his connection with the Lenclery and entered 
tho military service as a private in the Sixtjr-Ninth New York Regiment uf 
three-months* troops. At the close of the three months* service, he was ap- 

einted on the Staff of G-eneral David Hunter, with whom he served in 
issouri and at the South, bat was afterward transferred to the Staff of 
General Halleck. 

At the South, under the nam de guerre, " Miles O'Reilly,** in a communi- 
cation to a New York paper, ho gpave a long and entirely fictitious account 
of the arbitrary imprisonment of a private by that name, who, it was pre- 
tended, had given some slight offense to General Butler, the cause of which 
was asserted to be a " Lampoon** written by *' Private Miles 0*Reilly,** of 
the Forty-Seventh New York ; and, in his next letter, he gave a copy of tho 
lampoon, which caused g^at merriment wherever it was read. This first 
brought him into notoriety, which was greatly increased by his account of 
a supposed dinner g^ven to Miles 0*Reilly at Delmonico*8, whereat Mayor 
Hoffman sang a comic song, and other well-known dignitaries indulged in 
ridiculous speeches. 

Just before his resignation from the army, he was made Brigadier-Q«n- 
eral of Valunteers, by brevet, and commissioned as Major in the Regular 
Army. He was appointed on Qtivemor Seymour's staff on his return to New 
York; and, in 18Gd, was elected Register of the City and County of New 
York. Previous to this, he purchased the Citizen ^ a weekly journal, of 
which he remained Managing Editor until his death, Monday, August 8, 
1868. General Halpine was a warm-hearted and generous companion— 
ever ready to give or take a joke, — and was a favorite with all classM of his 
roaden. 



220. JAMES T. BRADY. 

James T. Bradt, one of the most eminent and accomplished of New 
Tork lawyers, was bom in the city of New York, April 9, 1815, of Irish 
parentage. His addresses and orations are characterized by all the wit 
and eloquence of his gifted race. 

He received a liberal education, studied law, and was admitted to tie 
bar in 1835. Commencing its practice in New York, it gradually increased 
until it rose to be among the most lucrative and influential of the distin- 
guished lawyers of the day. 

In addressing a Jury he was generally successful in graining their entire 
confidence and respect; and the Judges were equally influenced by his logic 
and legal acumen. 

Associate counsel of the late Daniel Webster in the great India Bubber 
case between Day and Goodyear, he received from that eminent statesman 
and jurist the highest encomiums for the able manner in which he bad 
assisted in conducting the suit. 

Ho early identified himself with the Democratic party ; and, about the 
▼ear 1845, was regarded as among the most influential of its active leaden 
m the city of New York. Holding the office of Counsel to the Corporation 
for several years, he retired from it with honor to himself and credit to the 
city. 

Popular and eloquent as a public speaker, Mr. Brady was constantlj 
the champion of popular rights and philanthropical movements, and was 
always distinguished for his boldness and fearlessness in discussing 
public men and measures. Never a seeker for office, he was always 
enabled to hold an independent position either in his own party or toward 
his opponents. 

Early obtaining popularity as a public orator, Mr. Brady had the happf 
faculty of swaying the ** Fiery Democracy " either in its turbulence or 
sympathy. Gifted with this power in voice, manner, and person, the 
announcement of his name, when he took a more active part in politi<^ 
would fill a large hall to overflowing, and possessed the most magical in- 
fluence. 

Ever just in his convictions, his detestation of oppression did not 
leave him in sympathy with turbulence and disorder; and, actuated by 
these principles, he was one of the most influential in suppressing the riots 
of July, 1863. 

Outside of his professional and political life, Mr. Brady was peculiarly 
amiable, and exceedingly fond of social enjoyments. He idolized the 
children of his sisters, and was always happy in winning the confidence 
and esteem of the little ones. 

He never married, but, like Washington Irving, cherished fondly the 
memory of one, from whom death had separated him. 

Yet in the prime of life, with a vigorous frame and a powerful intellect, 
Mr. Brady was struck withparalysis ; and. after lingering a few days under 
that terrible malady, died I^bruary 9, 1869, in New York City. 



221. HENRY J. EAYMOND. 

Henrt Jartis Raymond, the founder of The New York Times, was born 
in Lima, Livingston Oounty, New York, January 24, 1820. The son of the 
proprietor of a small farm, he early assisted in its labors ; but, while still 
young, he entered the Academy of Lima, and in the winter of 1885-86, 
taught a district school. He graduated at the University of Vermont in 
1840, when he repaired to New York ; and, after study ins law for a year in 
the office of Edward W. Marsh, he maintained himself by teaching the 
classics in a young ladies* seminary and by contributions to the New x ork 
press. 

He was connected with the 27ew Twk Tfibune upon its establishment, 
in April, 1841 ; and, in the capacity of Assistant Editor, distinguished him- 
self by great ability as a Reporter, an art then in its infancy in the United 
States. Accepting an offer from General James Watson Webb, of a position 
on the New lork Courier and Enquirer^ he relinquished it in 1851, Some 
four years previously he had formed a literary connection with the publish- 
ing house of Harper & Brothers, which continued uninterrupted for ten 
years. 

The social doctrines of Fourier finding at this time a zealous champion 
in Horace Greeley, Mr. Raymond entered into a prolonged and spirited 
controversy with Mr. Greeley respecting them — which controversy was sub- 
sequently published in a pamphlet edition, and attracted, from the ability 
displayed on both sides, very general public attention. 

ISleoted in 1849 to the State Legislature, he soon became prominent as a 
ready debater and legislator. Be-elected in 1850, he was chosen Speaker of 
the Assembly. During this session he advocated vigorously the Common 
School System and the Oanal policy of the State. The adjournment of the 
Legislature found Mr. Raymond in impaired health, for the benefit of which 
he sailed to Europe. Returning in August, he published, September 18, 
1851, the first number of I'he New York (daily) Times, a journal which has 
continued to gprow in public respect and confidence from the great ability 
displayed in its editorial management. 

Acting as a substitute for a regular delegate to the Whig National Con- 
vention at Baltimore in 1852, he addressed that body, against violent oppo- 
sition, in defense of Northern sentiment. 

Nominated, in 1854, by the Whig, Anti-Nebraska, and Temperance 
Conventions, he was elected, over two competitors, by a large majority, 
Lieutenant-Gk>vemor of the State. 

Taking an active part in the organisation of the Republican party, 
oaused by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, he drew up the '* Address 
to the People,*' submitted by its first National Convention, held at Pittsburg 
in February, 1856. During the Presidential canvass which followed, he 
made numerous public speeches in favor of General Fremont, its candidate. 
His term of service as Lieutenant-Governor of the State, expiring Decem- 
ber 81, 1857, Mr. Raymond declined, the same year, to be a candidate for 
the Gubernatorial office. Entering energeticHlly into the Presidential can- 
vass of 1800, ho .took a prominent position both in his journal and in public 
addresses, in favor of Abraham Lincoln's election, and sustained throughout 
a zealous prosecution of the war against the seceding States. Governor 
Raymond was subsequently elected to Congress, and in that body maintained 
an influential position from his ability as a debater and an able legislator. 
A popular speaker and a practical writer, he could not fail to wield a great 
power by the combined strength of the forum and the press. He died June 18, 
1869. 



222. HIRAM WALBRIDGE. 

HiEAM Walbridob was bom in Ithaca, Tompkins County, State of New York, 
February 2, 1821. At an early age, after completing his primary education in 
Utica, he was sent to school in Ithaca, N. Y., living wiiile there with his uncle, 
Judge Walbridge. In 1836, the family moved to Toledo, Ohio ; and Walbridge, 
then only fourteen years old, began the study of law with Judge Tilden, of Toledo. 
His mastery of the theory of the legal profession was very rapid, and at the earlr 
a le of twenty-one, he was admitted to practice ih all the Ohio courts, and sooi 
after to the bar of the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1841, he was commissioned a brigadier-general of Ohio militia, a fact vhicb 
explains the title of " General ** ever after prefixed to his name. During the 
Mexican war he was offered a colonelcy of a volunteer regiment ; but he declineil 
it, and 8oon after moved to New York, where he ever after resided. He fursooi: 
the profession of law for mercantile pursuits, and for many yeai'S has been idea* 
tified with the produce interests of this ciry. 

He was an active member of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Frodaee 
Exchange in this city, in both of which institutions he was a zealous promoter 
and advocate of all schemes for the advancement of the commercial interests ef 
the country. He was president of every commercial convention that has been 
held in the United States up to within the hist two years, and took a deep interest 
in all kinds of internal improvements, of which he was a liberal and eloquent ad- 
vocate. 

In 1853, he was elected on the Democratic ticket to represent the Fourtii Dis- 
trict of this city in Congress, and at the expiration of his term declined a renoui- 
nation. This was the only political office he ever held. In Congrels, Geneni 
Walbridge intro<luced the measure known as the '* Militia of the Seas," andwu 
also the first member of Congress to advocaite the construe- ion of the Pacific Ru^ 
road, having, from a recent and extended visit to California, become impressed witb 
the importance of the Pacific coast. General Walbridge was at this time inte- 
rested' in the famous Miriposa estate, and owned one-quarter of that valuable 
property. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion. General Walbridge took a prompt «bJ 
bold stand in favor of the Union, and advocated the immediate calling ontv 
600,000 men to suppress the insurrection. He had traveled extensively in ^ 
Southern States, where he also possessed a large property interest, and was mk 
of the few men who foresaw at the outset the magnitude and desperate character 
of the rebellion. He was offered a seat in President Lincoln's cabinet, but de- 
clined, and spent a large share of his time, during the war, in advocating vith 
his tongue and pen the cause of the Union, and arousing the patriotism of ^ 
people, particularly of the commercial classes. After the war he was among ^ 
earliest advocates of universal amnesty. Few men had a larger personal acqui>|>- 
tance in all sections of the country than General Walbridge, and fewer sliD 
had a larger personal popularity. He was kind-hearted, afifable, generous, whote- 
souled, and magnanimous. As a public speaker he was ready, earnest, and do- 
quent, and possessed a command of language and a power and volume of voice 
such as few men are gifted with. His last service of a public nature was perforo- 
cd as one of the Government Commissioners appointed to examine and K^ 
upon the condition of the Pacific Rtilroad, and the improvements needed tobrioS 
the road up to the government stipulations. General Hiram Walbridge died «t 
the Astor House, in New York, December 6, 1870. 



223. GEOEGE B. McCLELLAN. 

General George B. McClellan was born in Philadelphia, December 
8, 182G. He entered the military academy at West Point in 1842, grad- 
uated in 1840, and was immediately called into active service as Second 
Xiieutenant of a company of sappers and miners, which sailed for Mexico on 
tho 24th of September, with orders to report to General Taylor at Gamargo, 
by whom he was ordered to proceed to Matamoreis. 

Great praise was bestowed upon him for the amount and excellence of 
the work done in this part of Mexico. From Tampico they went to Vera 
Cruz, where Lieutenant McClellan was engaged in ihe most severe duties — 
in opening paths and roads to facilitate the investment, and lighten the toil 
and hardship of tho trenches, which rras always done with intelligence and 
zeal. On the 20th of August, 1847, he distinguished himself at the battle of 
Churubusco, for which he was promoted to First Lieutenant; at Molino 
del Rey and Chapultepeo, his gallantry secured him the additional rank of 
Captain by brevet. 

The following year he assumed command of the sappers and miners, 
which position he neld until 1851, in Uie autumn of which year he super- 
intended the building of Fort Delaware. Li 1852 he was assigned to dut^ 
in the expedition that explored the Red River ; and also served as an Engi- 
neer upon some explorations in Texas. 

In 1853 he aided in surveying the Northern route of the Pacific Railroad, 
for which he was highly complimented by the Secretary of War, Jefferson 
Davis. Shortly after, he was sent on a secret mission to the West Indies, 
and on his return, in 1855, received a Captaincy in the United States 
Cavalry ; and, the same year, was sent, in company with Captain R. E. Lee, 
to watch the progress of the Crimean War, and perfect themselves in the 
art. 

In 1857 he resigned, and accepted the position of Vice-President of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, which office he held for three years, when he 
accepted the Presidency of the Ohio and MisslHsippi Railroad. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion, Ohio immediately made him 
Major-General of her militia, which he organized quickly and thoroughly ; 
and, on the 14th of May, was assigned to the Department of Ohio, as Major- 
Gcneral in the United States Army. Then followed his campaign in West 
Virginia, and victories of Rich Mountain and Philippi. November 1, 1801, 
he was appointed to succeed General Boott as General-in-Chief of the United 
States Armies. 

He organized the army with g^reat ability ; but when the advance took 
place, in March, 1862, he was restricted to the command of the Army of the 
xotomao. He first invested Yorktown, where he exhibited extraordinary 
engineering skill, and which soon fell into his hands. He subsequently oon<* 
ducted the campaign of the Peninsula, reaching James River on the 2d of 
July; and, in the middle of August, conducted the army back to Wiishiug* 
ton, where, for several days, he held oommand of the Washington fortifioiU 
tions. 

At tha close of Pope's campaign, he resumed his old oommand, and 
fought tho battle of Antietam. On November 7, ho was relieved by Gen- 
eral Burnside. He was the Democratic candidate for Preuident of the United 
States in 1804, and resigned his commission in the fall of that year. He 
has unce traveled in Europe. 

Immediately on his return, in 1868, he was called upon to superintend the 
oompl^tion of tho Stevens Battery, at Hoboken, N. J. ; and on the Ist of A.ugust, 
18f Q, he was appointed EDgineer-ia-Chief in the Department of Docks for the city 
of KewTork. 



224. JOHN 0. FREMONT. 

General John C. Fremont was bom in Savannah, Greorgia, Jannaiy 
21, 1813. His father was French, and his mother a Virginia lady. At 
fifteen years of ag^ ho entered Charleston College, S. C, where he made 
rapid progress, graduating at seventeen. 

For three years he was employed as Instmotor in Mathematics in vurioa 
schools in Charleston, and as Practical Surveyor. In lb3ii he was appointed 
Teacher of Mathematics on board the United States sloop-of-war Natclia, 
and made a cruise of two years and a half in that vessel. From this tine 
until IS38 he was employed as Engineer on the Charleston and Augusts 
BAilroad. In 1838 he accompanied M. Nicollet, to explore the countrf 
between the Missouri and the British line, and assisted in preparing ^ 
maps and report of the exploration, when he was appointed Seound Liea* 
tenant, United States Topographical Engineers. 

In 1842 he applied for and obtained an order to explore the WindBiTff 
FeiOc of the Boolcy Mountains. He left the mouth of the Kansas Bxnx, 
June 10, and proceeded up the Flatt Biver and its tributaries to the fioath 
Pass, which was carefully examined. Thence he proceeded to the Wied 
River Mountains, the loftiest peak of which was ascended, and returned to 
Kansas, October 10. His report was laid before Con^rress in the wintessof 
1842-'43. Humboldt praised it, and the London Atheneum pronounced it 
one of the most perfect productions of its kind. He again, .n May, 184^ 
set, out with twenty-five men, to find a now route across the Rocky Hoan* 
tains, and for nearly a year was lost to the world, suffering unheard-of hard* 
ships in the snow-olad mountains, planting the flag of his country upon 
their highest peak, discovering the Great Salt Lake, Sierra Nevada, the 
valley of the Sacramento, and establishing the geography of the Weuteri 
portion of the continent For this service he was breveted Captain i> 
1845, when he set out on his third expedition, which resulted in givins 
California to the United States. Arriving in California, he became is* 
▼olved with the Mexican Governor of that State; and, with the aid oft 
few Americans, defeated the Mexican forces, raised the Independent Bear 
Flag, and was elected GK)vemor by the settlers, which election vtf 
iratifled by Commodore Stockton. He was afterward made a victim of a 
quarrel l>etween General Kearney and the Commodore, and dismissed 
the service. The President reinstated him ; but Fremont would not aocepi 
** mercy.'' He resigned his commission, returned to CaUfonua, makiag ^ 
h)me on the Mariposa, and was elected its first Senator. 

In the winter of 1848 and 1853, he made, at his own expense, surveys across 
the continent, to determine questions involved in the building of the Pacific Bau- 
road. In 1866, he was unanimously nominated as a candidate for President d^ 
United Stales by the Republican Convention, but was defeated by James Buchann 
Being in Paris at the breaking out of the Rebellion, he purchased » 
quantity of arms for the United States Government with his own priTate 
credit, and brought them with him. On his arrival, a Major-General's oon*" 
mission awaited him, and he was assigned to the Western Military Depart- 
ment, where he arrived, July 25, 1861. He at once set vigorously to work 
organizing an army, fortifying St. Louis, and drafting plans for a Weatcn 
campaign. He continued in this, Department until November 2, during 
which he issued his celebrated proclamation freeing the slaves of Bebeb 
within his command. 

He afterward distinguished himself in the Shenandosh valley in varloo^ 
battles with "Stonewall'' Jackson; but his political prominence ma^Q^ 
him a victim of jealousy and intrigue, ha left the service, JunQ ^f 1^'*' 
and resijpied his commission in May, 1894 



225. WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, 

General William T. Shermax was bom in Lancaster, Ohio, in 1820; 
graduated at West Point, in 1840; and, in the same year, was appointed 
Second Lieutenant of the Third Artillery. Ho served in California daring 
tho Mexican War; was breveted Captain, in 18o0 ; but, in 1853, resigned his 
oommlssion, and engaged in business in San Francisco. 

In 1858 he became President of tho Louisiana Military Academy, but 
resigned his position at the outbreak of tho Bobellion. 

In June, 1861, he was commissioned Colonel of the Thirteenth Hegular 
Infantry, and was subsequently appointed Brigadier- General of Volunteers* 
He participated in the flri«t battle of Bull Run, and in the ensuing autumn 
and winter was in Kentucky and Missouri. 

In the spring of 18U2 he commanded a division in Grant's army, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Shiloh, earning thereby his promotion 
to Mijor-Gaueral of Volunteers. He made an unsuccessful attack on 
Vicksburg in December, 1862, and took part in the subsequent campaign 
against that place under Grant. 

Being ordered by General Grant to assume command of the Department of 
Tennessee, and to march toward Ohaitanooga, he joined him there in November, 
and aided materially in the success of Grant's movements against Brags in that 
vicinity ; after which he marclied to the relief of General Burnside at Elnoxvilie, 
who was besieged by General Lon^street, compelliog that general to raise the 
•iege, and retreat to tlie borders of Virginia. 

Early in 1804 Oeneral Sherman conducted a successful raid through 
Southern Mississippi and Alabama, where he made the mo<4t complete de- 
struction of railroads ever performed, destroyed the arsumil at Meridian, which 
was filled with valuable stores and machinery, and burned a large number 
of Government warehouses filled with stores and ammunition, beiiides 
destroying depots, bridges, and rolling stock ; after which, he retraced his 
steps to the Mississippi, with over eight thousand liberated slaves and an 
immense amount of spoils. His whole loss in the raid was less than two 
hundred. 

In March, 1804, Grant, then recently appointed Lieutenant-G-eneral and 
Commandor-in-Chiof, turned over to Sherman the command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, who soon after commenced his successful cam- 
paign against Atlanta, during which he fought the scries of battles from 
Chattanooga to that place, driving General J. E. Johnston before him, and 
succeeded in obligfing Hood, who had superseded Johnston, to evacuate 
Atlanta, September 1, 1864. 

In the succeeding November, after driving Hood into Northern Alabama, 
General Sherman commenced his triumphant march through Georgia, and 
reached Savannah, which he captured in December. 

Thence he marched North to Goldsboro', North Carolina, near which 
place he received the surrender of General J. E. Johnston's army, Apz^ 26, 
1865. He was soon after appointed to tho commind of the Military Division 
of the Mississippi, and subsequently transferred to the Wcd&ern Division^ 
which position ho now holds. 

In June, 1R08, ho was made Lieutenant-Genoral, Grant having been 
raised to general, and, in March, 1869, was appointed General of the Army In 
place of General Grant, who had been elected rresldent of the United States. 



226. JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON. 

General Josefh E. Johnston was bom in Prince Cdward Countj, 
Virginia, about the year 1808. Great attention was paid to his earljr 
education y which he received in Abingdon district. 

In 1820 he g^duated at West Point with great credit, and was immedi- 
ately assigned to the Fourth Artillery as Brevet Second Lieutenant. He 
remained there until 183G, when he was appointed First Xiieu tenant. 

In 1838 he was appointed First Lieutenant of Topographical Engineers; 
and, in that capacity, served through the Florida War, where he greatlj 
distinguished himself by his coolness and bravery. 

February 16, 1847, he was breveted Lieutenant-Colonel of Voltigeun, 
and sailed with the expedition of General Scott to Mexico, where, on the 
advance to Cerro Gordo, he made a most daring reconnoissance, and where 
he was severely wounded. He distinguished himself at Molino del Bey. 
and was again wounded at Chapul tepee. 

At the close of the Mexics^ War he was retained as Captain in the Topo- 
graphical Engineers ; and, at a later date (1855), was niade full Colonel in 
the Regular Army. In June, 1860, he was placed at the head of the Qusi- 
termaster*s Department, with the rank of Brigadier-GeneraL 

When Virginia seceded he felt bound to join the service of his native 
State, when he was appointed to a high command by Grovemor Letcher, and 
afterward was commissioned Major-General in the Confederate army, witii 
command of the Army of the Shenandoah, where he acted against Patterson, 
whom he eluded, and arrived at the first battle-field of Bull Kun in season 
to turn the scale of battle against the Federals. He subsequently com* 
manded at Richmond in the early part of the Peninsular campaign, and 
was severely wounded at Fair Oaks, after which he was ausigned to the 
Trana-MisHlssippl Department, where, in attempting to succor General Pern- 
berton at Vicksburg, he encountered General Grant at Jackson, was defeated, 
and forced to evacuate that city. 

In January, 1864, General Johnston took command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee (General Bragg having been removed), and contested General She^ 
man*s advance into Georgia in a series of battles, among which the moti 
severe were at Hesaca and around Dallas, Altoona, and the Keneaaw Moon* 
tains, all of which he conducted with great skill, but was obliged to retreat 
before the superior force of Sherman to Atlanta, when he was superseded 
by General Hood, in obedience to a popular clamor against what was called 
his Fabian policy of retreat. 

From this time until February, 1865, he was virtually retired fromtl» 
army, when public opinion had begun to set in strongly in favor of hif 
restoration, and he was reinstated and placed in command of the forces in 
North Carolina, in place of Beauregard, who continued to serve under his 
old commander. He concentrated his forces at Baleigh, where he prepared 
to resist the advance of Sherman from Savannah ; and, by the time Sherman 
arrived, had made up an army superior to his in cavalry, and formidalk 
enough in artillery and infantry to make it incumbent upon Sherman to 
move with caution, and to aiford a prospect of being able to resist his pro- 
gress; but, on the 26th of April, 1865, after being driven back beyond 
Uoldsboro*, and hearing of Lee's surrender to Grant, he capitulated on Um 
same terms to General Sherman. 



227. JOHN A. LOGAN. 

General John A. Logan was bom in Jackson County, Illinois, February 
10, 1826. Ho was early thrown on his natural resources of energy for suc- 
cess in life, and received a good common school education. When the war 
with Mexico occurred, he entered the army as private, was elected a Lieu- 
tenant of a company of the First Kegiment of Illinois Volunteers, and was 
made Quartermaster of his regiment. Ketuiming home on the close of the 
war, he was elected County Clerk of Jackson County in 1849, but resigned, 
and commenced the study of law in 1850. Having graduated at the Louis- 
ville University, he was admitted to the bar in lbo2, and the same year was 
elected to the State Legislature of Illinois, where he acquired distinction. 

In 1858 he was appointed Prosecuting Attorney of the Third Judicial 
Circuit ; in 1856 was a Presidential Elector ; and the same year was again 
elected to the Legislature. 

In 1858 he was elected a Representative from Illinois to the Thirty-Sixth 
Congress, and, in 1860, was re-elected. 

On the breaking out of the Bebellion he resigfned his seat in Congpress, 
and entered the Union army as Colonel, distinguishing himself by his great 
bravery at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. 

Returning to Illinois in August, he organized the Thirty-First Regiment 
of Illinois Volunteers. His regiment participated in the battle of Belmont 
in November, 1861, and, also, at the capture of Fort Henry. Ho took 
an active part in the capture of Fort Donaldson, and was wounded in the 
left arm. 

Commissioned a Brigadier-General of Volunteers, March 24, 1862, he 
reported to General Grant, and, after participating in the siege of Corinth, 
he was placed in command of the United States forces at Jackson. H^ com- 
manded a division of the right wing in the movements into Mississippi in 
December, 1862, and subsequently held one in the Seventeenth Corps, under 
General MoPherson. 

In the spring of 1868 ho was confirmed a Major-General of Volunteers, 
with rank from November 9, 1862, and distinguished himself with General 
Grant in his rapid march from Grand Gulf to Jackson, in May, 1863, when, 
continually in the advance, he occupied the Mississippi capital. 

He participated prominently in the battle of Champion Hills, and was 
equally distinpruishod at the storming of Vicksburg, May 22, 1868. On the 
surrender of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, General Logan's command occupied 
the surrendered city, an honor bestowed upon his gallant corps for its dis- 
tinguished services, and he was made Military Governor. 

Returning NorUi, Gkncral Logan took an active part in all the political 
questions g^wing out of the war, addressing public meetings throughout 
tne country, and was again elected Representative to Congress, in 1866, 
where he participated in the debates on Reconstruction, and was chosen ono 
of the Managers on the part of the House in the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. 

The great organization which constitutes the ** Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic*' selected General Logman as its Chief; and in that capacity, with his 
political prominence, he is one of tho most influentio^ men of the country. 



228. ROGER A. PRYOR. 

RnoRR A, PRTOR was born in DinwMaie County, Virginia July 19.18r?, 
andfrradaated at Uiiin^oD bidnej Uoiiege aud tue Uuiveriiity of Yirgiuu, 
iu 1845. 

He adopted the profession of the law, c^rompncing prHcticeinChtf- 
lotU>vil If), Virginia, b.it relinqaisbed it on accuuut of Lis health, and is 
18 j1, became un hditor in Peter^burg 

lie w.is early drawn into politics in which he took an actire and cod* 
Bpicnous part. 

In 183i Mr. Pryor connected himself with the *« Washington Union 
as a writer, but relinquished his position on account of a difference with 
the Admiaistration in respt^ct to our relations with Russia, Mr. Fryor being 
pro Russian in his pentiments. In lh53 he joined tt.e ** Kicbioond £s- 
qu rer," which he edited. In 1855 he wns anptunted b.v President Pie'W* 
special comm ssioner to Greece to adjust certain difficult cs wi h thatccno* 
try, originming in the persecution of the Ri v. Dr. King, an Araeiiamli* 
sionary, which he succes»fully seitled. On his return he established apoii' 
ical journal called the "South,** which Ftopp. d in eighteen n^onths*" J 
was afterwards connected for four months with the ** Wash njrlonSuiH 
In 1859 he was elected Representative to the thirty sixth Conpnss, Bidwn 
re-e'e- ted to the thirty-seventh Congpress. but wasamtng those vho^ 
prom'nent in the secession movement He was a member of the ProvisicDiu 
Congress of the Southern Confederncy and was conspicuous among iho* 
who aided in the formation of the New Governments 

He was elected to the regular Congress of the Secession States, dw 
resigned his position to enter ihe Ccmfederate Army and was appointpd* 
Colonel. He was promot#*d to a Brigadier-G* nerai and sei ved in the Aririp 
Northern Virginia until 1864, when, resignirghisrankon account of a diffff* 
ence with Jefferson Davis, he served «s a private U'^til the end of the v»J' 

Reraovins: to New York City, in 18i>5. lie settled as a LHwyeraojl* 
once took a prominent po^'ition at the bar, where he has advanced /O 
distinction and a lucrative practice. In Congress Gen. Pryor was disuB- 
guished as a ready debater and took a lead nic part in nil the stormy Ifg"^ 
lation preceding the war. Eschewinp politics since, he has devoted Vj^ 
exclu'^fvely to his profepsion. and, making numerous friends amonjr Msj^J 
associates, both in and out of his profession,. Gen. Pryor hasafairfi^w 
before him of future promotion and distinctio.n; 



229. RIOHAED TAYLOR. 

General BicnARD Taylor (popularly known in the late war as " Dick ' 
Taylor, of the Confederate service), was the son of General Zachary Taylor, 
tho tenth President of the United States, and was born in Louisiana about 
the year 1822. The son of a President of the United States, h« also had 
tho peculiar fortune of being the brother-in-law of the President of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

He first distinguished himself in ** Stonewall Jackson*s** famous campaign 
in the valley of Virginia, when, at Port Kepublic, the Louisiana Brig^ade, 
commanded by General Taylor, decided the day by an attack upon the 
Federal artillery, which was taken in response to Jackson's stem command, 
*' That battery must be taken I" 

With the rank of Major-General, he was afterward transferred to 
another field of operations, and placed in command of the District of 
Louisiana. 

Hero transpired tho chief interest of his military life, in its remarkable 
connection wiUi the city of New Orleans, which he indulged the hope of 
relieving or capturing. 

Engaging actively in the campaign in the La Fourohe country in tho sum- 
mer of IbGo, General Taylor oapti\red Brashear City and its forts. This 
position, with tliat of Thibodeaux, placed him in command of the Mississippi 
xliver above New Orleans. The unexpected fall of Vicksburg, involving so 
many other operations, proved equally disastrous to General Taylor's place ; 
and, exposing Port Hudson, compelled it also to surrender, rendering 
General Taylor's position in the La Pourche country still more hazardous. 
Unable to hold it with a force of only four thousand men, he was compelled 
to abandon it. 

In the famous Red River campaign in the spring of 18G4, acting under 
the orders of General E. Kirby Smith, he encountered the army of General 
Banks, moving from Alexandria, and gained, it is claimed by the Confed- 
erates, two of the most important victories of tho war. 

Tho battle of Pleasant Hill being won. General Taylor favored the pur- 
Buit of the Federal troops with the view of the destruction of Banks and 
Porter, and then rapidly opening the way to New Orleans. The views of 
General Taylor, indulged irom a romantic an^ brilliant point, were not 
sympathized m by the Commander-in-Chief, so tney were abandoned, much, 
to his disappointment. 

Banks escaped before any concentration could be formed against him« 
although Taylor, with a small force, was in hot pursuit 

Promoted to Lieutenant-General, he was transferred east of tho Missis* 
sippi, and placed in command of the Department of the Southwest, com- 
prising East Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. Surrendering this 
command to General Canby on the 4th of May, 1865, General Taylor's 
military career ended with tko end of the Confederacy. 



230. SILAS H. STEINGHAM. 

Admiral Silas Horton Strtnoham was Dom in Middlet6wn, Orange 
County, New York, November 7, 1798. He entered the navy as Midshipman 
in 1810, and served in the frigate President^ then under command of Com- 
modore Rodgers, being on board during the fight with the IMUe JSelt and 
the Bdvidere — British vessels. 

In 1815 he was in Commodore Decatiir's squadron, and took part in the 
Algerine War. 

In 1816 young Stringham distinguished himself by the rescue of part 
of the crew of a French brig at Gibraltar. He served as Lieutenant in 1819, 
on board the Cifane, which conveyed the first settlers to the Colony cl 
Liberia. Here he went on an exp^ition after slavers, and captured four, 
was made Prize-Master, and sent home with his prizes. 

In 1821 he was promoted to a First Lieutenancy ; and, in the Momet, on 
the West India station, aided in the capture of a notorious pirate and slaver. 

From 1825 to 1829 he was on duty at the Brooklyn Navy- Yard; then 
sailed, as First Lieutenant .of the Peacock^ to search for the Hormet^ sap- 
posed to have been lost near Tampico ; was transferred to the Falmouth, and 
returned to New York in 1880. For the next five years he was engaged (m 
shore duty. 

In 1835 he was ordered to the command of the sloop-of-war John AdaxM^ 
then in the Mediterranean squstdron ; and, in 1837, was appointed second in 
command of the Brookl3m Navy- Yard. In 1842 he was ordered to the razee 
Independence\ and, in tiie following year, was assigned to the command of 
the Brooklyn Navy- Yard. In 1846 he took command of the sbip-of-line 
OhiOf and was engaged in the capture of Vera Cruz. 

After various important services, in 1861, on the breaking out of the 
Rebellion, he was appointed Flag-Officer of the Atlantic blockading- squadron, 
and ordered to the minnesotcL He commanded the joint expedition wludi 
captured Forts Hatteras and Clark, August 27 and 28. 

9u September 23 he was relieved from his command at his own request; 
and, August 1, 1862, was m^e a Bear- Admiral, and placed on the retired Ust 

Since that period. Admiral Stringham has been in the enjoyment of a 
well-earned repose. His long and arduous life of patriotic service is grate* 
fully remembered by his country, and he lives a noble example of thehonon 
of a well-spent life, spared by an all-wise and over-ruling -^^wer to remind 
us how faithfully we ought to cherisn the memory of those devoted ftpirits 
which are now translated to higher and more glorious spheres of existence 
as the reward of their fidelity and truth. 



231. S. P. DUPONT. 

Admiral S. F. Dupont was bom at Bergen Point, Now Jersey, Sep^ 
tember 27, 1803. In 1815, when but twelve yoats of ago, he was oommia- 
sioned by President Madison a Midshipman in the ITnited States nav}', and 
sailed on his first cruise, in 1817, on board the frlij^ate FranMin, under 
Commodore Stewart Owing to the peaceful relations subsisting between 
the United States and other powers, the duties of hia profession were of no 
speoiul importance. He, however, showed himself an active and able ofiBlcer 
in whatever oapaoity employed, and experienoed a fair proportion of sea 
service. 

In 1845, being then a Commander, he was ordered to the command of the 
frigate Congress^ under Commodore Stockton, and was on the California 
coast at the commencement of the war with Mexico. He was soon after put 
in oommand of the CyanSt and took a conspicuous part in the conquest of 
Lower California. In 1856, Dupont attainea to the rank of Captain, and, in 
the succeeding year, was placed in command of the steam-frigate Minnesota^ 
which conveyed Mr. Reed, the American Minister, to China; and, after visit- 
ing Japan and the coast of Southern Asia, returned to the United States in 
1859. In January, 1861, ho was appointed to the command of the Philadel- 
phia Navy- Yard. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion it was determined by the Qovem- 
ment to occupy one or more important points on the Southern coast, where 
the blockading squadron or cruisers of the Qovemment might resort for 
shelter or supplies, or rendezvous for expeditions ; and to Captain Dupont 
was intrusted the selection of such a place. The harbor of Port Royal, on 
the coast of South Carolina, was fixed upon ; and, during the summer of 
1861, preparations for a joint naval and military expedition thither were 
vigporously pursued. On the 29th of October the whole fleet of over fifty sails 
stood out to sea. After encountering a furious gale, which dispersed the 
vessels in all directions and caused the loss of several transports, the 
greater number arrived off Port Roval, November 4, when a reoon- 
noissanoe discovered that Hilton Head and B.fty Point were protected by 
works of great strength, scientifically constructed, and mounted with guns 
of heavy calibre. After a few days' preparation, they were attacked by the 
fleet on the morning of the 7th ; and, by two o'clock, the enemy were dis- 
covered in rapid flight from Fort Walker, which was taken posses^iion of, 
and the next morning Fort Beauregard was also abandoned by its garrison. 

This victory excited universal enthusiasm throughout the loyal States, 
contributed to restore confidence, and increase the ecUU which had attended 
the naval operations of the war. 

Commodore Dupont immediately took active measures to follow up this 
success, and his fleet was afterward busily employed in expeditions along 
the coast and in co-operation with the land forces under T. W. Sherman and 
Hunter. 

Apart from his sea service, and for the past quarter of a century. 
Admiral Dupont h:is been employed on shore in numerous important public 
duties requirinof the exercise of high profossional knowledge and experi- 
ence. He died ut Philadelphia, June 2 ^, 1865. 



232. N. B. FORREST. 

Licut-Obkbral N. B. Fobbbst was born on the 13th day of July, 1821, 
at Cb ippil Hill, Bedford Co., 'lennessee. RemoviDg in 1834 with htsfaiber, 
WilliBm Forrest, to Mississippi, be settled in tbat State. Amassinur a coit- 
Biderable fortane in yaiious parsaits, the breaking out of the war foandbui 
a successrul planter on the Mississippi Bottom. 

Entering the Confederate nervice as a private soldier, he soon obtaiofd 
the authority to raise a Regiment of Gavalrj which he commanded wiili 
dstinguished gallantry at Fort DoneUon Subsequently aec«)mpan7iiif 
Gen. A. S. Johnston in his retreat to the Tennessee River he was with him at 
the Battle cf Shiloh, where, rendering distinguished service, he wm 
sever«-ly wounded. 

Acting in co-operation with John Morgan, when that General made his 
raid into Kentucky to operate on the communications of Gen. Grant's 
Army in Miwissippi, Forrest, with a cavalry force, marched to oppose those 
of Gen. R isencranz, in Tennessee. 

Crossing the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, Forrest captured ]f^ 
Minnville, surprised the garrison of Murfreesboro, tik^ng prisoner Gen. 
Crittenden and capturing a force of 2000 infantry. 

G«*n. Bra?g's Army advancing from Chattanooga towards Kentn^, 
Forrest was sent again to Middle Tennessee. Forrest's Cavalry coveriog 
the whole front (»f the Confederate Army, constant engagements were 
fought between them and the F« derals. 

Col. Straight, the active Federal commander, disembarking a select 
Brigade in the neighborhood of Tuscumbia, Alabama, Forrest marched 
rapidly with a force of 1500 men to the Tennessee River. After 48 honncf 
rapid pursuit he overtook the Federal rear-^uard in the mountains. Briof- 
\ni his antagonist to bay. Straight made his disposition for battle. Fontfit 
demanding his surrender. Straight, believing himself overwhelmed by i 
superior force, surrendered to his invincible enemy. 

Gen. Van Dom dying. Forrest was placed in command of the whole 
Cavalry corps of the ^rmy of the Tennessee. 

At the Battle of Chtcamaugua hia command occupied the extreme rif^ 
of Bragfl:*s line of battle. After many other achievements and his 8ucoe«- 
fnl expedition to Padncab, Gen. Forrest appealed before Fort Pillow on tbe 
MissiHsippL This fort, garrisoned by negro troops surrendered after terrible 
slaui;hter, April 12, 1864. Its capture covered tbe nam^^ of Gen. Forrest 
throughout the North with great ignominy from his alleged merciless mu- 
sacre of the colored soldiers after their surrender. Afterward, in 1 868, General f» 
rest was a delegate to tbe DemocrRtic Convention to nominate candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, which was held in Tammany HaO. 
New York City, and took a very active and prominent part in the deliberatienatf 
that body. 



233. WILLIAM J. HAEDEE. 

General William J. Hardbb was bom in Savannah, Georgia, about 
the year 1817. Ho entered the military academy at West Point in 1884, 
ai?d graduated with honor in J8!i8. He was then commissioned Second 
Lieutenant in the United States Dragoons, and was sent to Florida, where 
he served nearly two years. On the 8d of December, 1889, he was promoted 
to a First Lieutenancy, and was sent, by the Secretary of War, to the cele- 
brated military school of St. Maur, in France. There, he was regularly 
attached to the cavalry department of the French army ; and, after com- 
pleting his studios, returned to the United States, briuflring a flattering let- 
ter of recommendation from Marshal Oudinot to the Secretary of Wur at 
Washington. 

Lieutenant Hardee*8 regiment was now stationed on the Western fron- 
tier, and quickly joining it, he soon became actively employed in defend- 
ing the advanced settlements from Indian depredations. On the 18th of 
September, 1844, he was promoted to Captain of Dragoons^ and accompanied 
General Taylor across the Rio Grande, being, in tiio Meidcan campaign, 
the first to engage the enemy, at a place called Ourricitos, where, 
overwhelmed by superior numbers, he was taken prisoner; but was ex- 
changed in time to take part in the battle of Monterey. He afterward 
joined the forces of General Scott at Vera Cruz, and displayed great gallantry 
in an affair at Madelin, for which he was promoted to Major of Cavalry. 

After the close of the contest, Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, 
detailed him to prepare a system of Tactics, which were published as 
** Hardee*s Tactics, or the United States Rifle and Infantry Tactics,** in two 
volumes. On the completion of the work, in July, 18«)6, he was appointed 
Commandant of the Corps of Cadets at West Point, with local rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

He resigned his commission in the United States Army, January 81, 
1861, and offered his services to the Confederate Government, was made a 
Brigadier-General, and was sent to Arkansas with his command. He was 
afterward sent to Kentucky, when he was appointed a Major-G^eral; and, 
on the 17th of December, 1801, fought the cattle of Munfordsville, Ky. 
In 1803 he commanded a corps in General Polk*s division, and participated 
in the battle of Shiloh, where his Keal and ability was spoken of by Beaure- 
gard, in his official report. From this time, General Hardee's corps was 
attached to Bragg*s army, and accompanied it in all its movements, to the 
battle of Ferry ville. His conduct on this occasion, and throughout the 
campaigfn, procured him the appointment of Lieutenant-General. He took 
a conspicuous part in the battle of Murfreesboro', in December, 1862. 

In the month of July, 1868, he was assigned to duty in command of the 
department formerly held by General Pemberton, but was soon recalled to 
Bragg*s army, and the Second Corps placed under him. The battles of 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, followed; and, finally. 
General Hmee was appointed to temporarily succeed Bragg in the general 
oommand. 

In Mav, 1804, General J. E. Johnston assumed full oommand of the 
army; and, in September, General Hardee was relieved at his own request, 
and appointed to the oommand of the Department of South Carolina. When 
Generad Sherman advanced upon Savannah, Gtoeral Hardee occupied that 
city, with fifteen thousand men ; but finding it vain to attempt resistance, he 
evacuated, it December 21,1 804, and retired into South Carolina. He after- 
ward held oommand under J. E. Johnston, in North Carolina, and "^as in* 
eluded in the surrender of that General, in April, 180«S. 



234. I'EANCIS P. BLAIR, Jb. ^ 

General FnAMCis F. Blair, Jr., was bom in Lexington,' Kientacky, in 
1831. He graduated at Princeton College, New Jersey, and settled in St 
Louis, Ho., where he was the political associate of Thomas H. Benton, and waa 
among the first piiblio men in Missouri to denounce tho institution of 
slavery. His bold and fearless efforts did much to reyolutionize public sen- 
timent in St. Louis. 

In 1856 he was eleoted to Gongpress as a Republican, and Tras re-elected 
by iDcreased minorities, in 1858 and 1862 ; and throughout these years he 
obntinned earnestly to adyocate Free Soil doctrines. At the comniencement 
of the Rebellion, he was among the first to organize troops for the defense 
of St Louis and Missouri ; and, in conjunction with General Lyon, raised 
the forces known as the *' Missouri Home Guards.*' Ho was made Colonel 
of the First Regiment, and assisted in the capture of Gamp Jackson, near St. 
Louis, May 10, 1801. Colonel Blair also participated in the battle of Boone- 
yille, under General Lyon, June 17, 1861, and his regiment took a yerj active 
part in the battle of Wilson's Creek, where Gteneral Lyon was killed, August 
10, 1861 ; but, in oonseqenoe of his haying to occupy his seat in the special 
session of Cong^ss, Colonel Blair was not present during that action. 
During the session of 186l~*62, he was Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and, as such, did g^d service to the country. 

Upon the close of the session, he returned to Missouri, and commenced 
the organization of a regiment of artillery: bat afterward, at the request 
of the Secretary of War, he raised a brunae of infantry, of which he waa 
placed in command, and commissioned a Srigadier-Gknenil in August, 18*^ 
General Blair participated in the siege of Vicksburg, and greatly distin- 
guished himself. He also commanded his brigade in General Sherman's 
wing of McClemand's army during the capture of Fort Hindman, on the 
the Arkansas River, January 10 and 11, 1863. For gallantry displayed in 
these contest**. General Blair was promoted to Major-Gencral of Volnnteeis. 
During the remainder of the war, General Blair took an active part in nearly 
all tho great battles of the West, and exhibited many high traits of general- 
ship. He commanded the Fifteenth Army Corps at Missionary Ridge, and wis 
then transferred to the Seventeenth Corps, which he commanded through the At- 
lanta campaign, and in the campaign through Georgia and the Carolinas. As soon 
as the war was over, he ur^ed a liberal treatment of the ex-Rebels. 

The Legislature of Missouri having passed a law disfranchising all who 
participated in the Rebellion, it was opposed by him as proscriptiye and 
unconstitutional. 

With regard to the test oath, he absolutely refused to subscribe to it, and 
his yote was refuHed at the polls. For this act he brought a suit before tlie 
courts, for the purpose of testing the law. The case is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He gfradually withdrew from 
the Republican party, and denounced the Reconstruction laws of Congress 
as despotic. He opposed the policy of universal Negfro suffrage, creating no 
little surprise, as contrasted with his former opinions, and showing how 
greatly men's views change in the progress of events. 

In July, 1868, he was nominated by the Democratic party a candidate lor 
Vioe-FkoflldeiLt of the Uoitod States, but was defeated. 



235." NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 

Nathaniel F. Banks was bom in Waltham, Massachusetts, January 
80, 181G. His father was overseer in a cotton factory, and when he was 
jet ^oung, he became a ** Bobbin boy." Some few months at school had 
instilled into him a thirst for knowledjj^, and all his leisure hours wpre 
devoted to history, political economy, and the science of government. He 
afterward learned the maohinesi trade. During all this time, ho was 
unremitting in his studies, and soon began to lecture before lyceums, 
temperance societies, and political assemblies. 

In 1840 he stumped the Stat-e of Massachusetts for the Democratic party. 
He became editor of a paper in Lowell ; and, under Polk*s administration, 
received an ofiBlce in the jBoston Gustom-i louse. For six years, he was a 
candidate for a seat in the Massachusetts Legislature, but was defeated each 
year. On the seventh, he was elected a Representative from Waltham. 

In 1850 he was simultaneously elected Senator from Middlesex, and 
a Kcpresentative from Waltham. He concluded to continue in the House, 
and was chosen Speaker. He held this position for two years. In 1852, 
Mr. BaDks was elected to Congress by the Demoorats, running upon the ticket with 
General Frank Pierce, Democratic candidate for President. 

He left the Democratic party in 1854, on Uie formation of the Bepublioan 

garty, and was by them again elected Hepresentative to Congress, where 
e was chosen Speaker after a trial of nine weeks. In 1857 ho was elected 
Gk>vemor of Massachusetts, and was re-elected in 1858 and 1859, during 
which time he administered the government of the State with eminent wis- 
dom, and to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

Soon after the expiration of his third term, he removed to IHinois, where 
lie became associated with the conduct of a railroad, and so continued 
until the war actually broke out. He was appointed Major-General of Vol- 
unteers, May 2)0, 1861, and took command of the Department of Annapolis, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, where he stopped one source of secession 
aid, bv arresting Marshal Kane and his police board, whose quartern resem- 
bled, in some respects, a concealed arsenal. 

July 25 he t<ook command of the Department of the Shenandoah ; and, 
on the 8th of February, 1862, General Banks commenced active operations 
by moving up the valley, driving the Kebels before him. He had advanced 
aa far as Harrisonburg, when an order came to send a portion of hiji troops 
to McDowell, and retreat to Strasburg. He succeeded in reaching Wil- 
liamsport, without material disaster. On the 8th of August he successfully 
fouu^ht the Rebels under Jackson and Ewell, at Cedar Mountain, where his 
personal bravery and good management were oonsnicuous. 

Ader the Virginia campaign, he was assigned to the command of the Depart- 
ment of Washington, and remained in command until November, 1862, when ho 
was sent to New Orleans to relieve General Butler, where lie arrived December 17, 
1862, and immediately sent out expr:ditioM8, took Baton Rouge, Port Hudson, Bute 
le Rose, Corpus Cliristi, and had numerous other engagements, some of which 
were defeats. He was succeeded by General Can by, in May, 1864 ; and on the 
close of the war, having returned to Massachusetts, he was again elected Repre- 
sentative to Congress, which position he now holds. 



236. GEOEGE H. THOMAS. 

Oeneral George H. Thomas was bom in Southampton County, Virginia, 
July 31, 18 IG. He received a good education, and commenced the study 
of law at the age of nineteen ; but his attention, from some cause, turning 
to military life, he received an appointment as Cadet in the West Point 
Military Academy, in 1830, and graduated in 1840, receiving a commission' 
as Second Lieutenant in the Third Artillery. 

In November of the same year, he joined the army in Florida, when the 
Seminole War was in progress ; and, for gallant conduct in that war, he was 
breveted First Lieutenant. 

On the first indications of war with Mexico, he was ordered to Texas, 
and was with the first United States troops which occupied the soil of that 
State. He was left by General Taylor to garrison Fort Brown, opposite 
Matamoras, which was invested and bombarded by the Mexicans for about a 
week, when they withdrew, to reinforce General Ampudia at Resaca de la 
Palma. General Thomas served with General Taylor through the Mexican 
campaign, and was breveted Captain and Major for gallant conduct. 

3Ln 185 L and 1852, he was Instructor of Artillery and Cavalry at West 
Point, and subsequently saw much active service in the West. 

In April, 1861, on the commencement of hostilities, he was assig^^ed to 
duty at Carlisle, Pa., to remount his regiment, which had been dismounted 
by General Twiggy and ordered out of Texas. He was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Colonel of the Fifth United States Cavalry, and from 
Mny to August, was acting Brigadier-General, under Patterson and Banks. 
On the 17th of August, he wus appointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 
and ordered to the Department of Kentucky, where he defeated Zolliooffer at 
Mill Spring, or Somerset, January 19, 1862. He was appointedMajor-Greneral 
of Volunteers in April ; and, during the summer, commanded a wing^ of the 
Army of the Tennessee. 

He commanded the centre of the Army of the Cumberland at the battle 
of Stone River; participated in the advance upon, and occupation ot 
Chattanooga ; and, at the battle of Chickamauga, saved the Union army 
from destruction. In October, he was appointed to the Department of the 
Cumberland, assumed command of his troops at Chattanooga, and had an 
important share in the victory of November 24, at that place. He partici- 
pated in Sherman*s campaign, ending in the capture of Atlanta, in Septem- 
ber, 1804, and was then ordered to Nashville, where, on December 15 and 
16, he practically annihilated the army of Hood, in a series of battles, which 
may be said to have ended the war in the West. He is now a Brigadier- 
General in the Regular Army, and commanded, at the close of the war, the 
Military Division of Tennessee. 

He afterward commauded the Third Military District, under the Reconstructioa 
laws. He died March 20, 1870, m California. 



237. HORATIO SEYMOUR. 

Horatio Setmouk was bom in Onondaga County, Now York, in 1810, 
of wealthy- parents. Ho received a liberal education, studied law, was 
admitted to praotiuc in Ulica, N. Y. But he did not long pursue the protiession, 
the death of his father having made him successor to a large estate, requirUig his 
attention. 

Mr. Seymour's politics were fnKerited from his ancestors. Ho first 
appeared in political life as the Democratic candidate for Mayor of the city 
of Utioa, in 1842, and was elected by a fair majority, though one of the 
strongest Whig localities. In the same year he was elected to the State 
Legislature, and served until 1845, when he declined a re-electiun. 

In 1850 he was a candidate for Governor of his native State, but was un- 
successful. In 1852 he was again a candidate for the same office, against the 
same opponent, Washington Hunt, and was elected by a large majority. 

His administration was distinguished by his veto of the Maine Liquor 
Law bill, which had passed both houses of the Legislature. In 1854 he was 
again a candidate ; but, there being four in the field that year — two Domu- 
orats, " hard ^ and *' soft shell,'' one Republican, and one Know-Nothing — 
the Republican, Mr. Clark, was elected oy a small majority 

After his defeat, Mr. Seymour retired to private life, but still took an 
active part in politics. 

When the Kebellion broke out, he served as Chairman of the War Com- 
mittee, in his county, aiding in forwarding troops to the seat of war. 

In 1863 he was once more nominated for Governor, and was elected. 
During his administration, he had quite a warm controversy with the Gen- 
eral Government respecting the draft, by claiming that the quota of troops 
from the southern portion of the State was larger, in proportion to the 
voting population, than that of the northern. The matter was finally set- 
tled by a revision of the drafl list. This revision having proved that he was risht 
in his position, the Legislature gave him a vote of thanks, although it was politi- 
oally hostile to him. 

In 1863 the draft riots broke out in New York City, and Mr. Seymour 
addressed the rioters, urging them to disperse, promisinvr to do all he could 
to stay the execution of the draft. President Lincoln and Mr. Stanton wrote to 
him, when Pennsylvania was invaded by General Lee, thankhig him, in the warm- 
est term<*, for the aid he gave them. Li 1864, he presided at the National Conven- 
tion at Chicago, at which General McClollan was nominated for the presidency, and, 
in the same year, he was again a candidate for the office of Governor, but was 
defeated by Mr. Fenton ; and, in 1868, he was nominated by the Demo- 
oratio Convention, held in N(?w York City, in July of that year, a can- 
didate for President of the United States, but was defeated by General 

Grant. , , . j ,. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Seymour is quite dignified, and is snid to be 

' a very sociable and hospitable gentleman. As a public speaker, he is flnent, 

eloquent, and argumentative, and one of New York's most popular orators. 



23a FEENANDO WOOD. 

Fernando Wood, a Member of the United States Congress, and for 
three terms Mayor of the city of New York, was bom in FhiladelDhia, in 
1812, during the early part of the second war with England. Moving to 
Kew York, he engaiged in commercial pursuits, and amassed, by his energy 
and talents for business, a handsome fortune. 

His political life commenced as a Member of Congress from one of the 
districts of the city of New York, having been elected for the term beginning 
with December, 1841, and ending March 3, 1843. 

Mr. Wood distinguished himself in Congress by taking a decided ground 
against any concessions growing out of our controversy with Great Britain, 
relative to the boundary lino between Maine and Canada, that question then 
being an absorbing one in the public mind. 

Lcttving Congress, he resumed his position as a merchant ; and in the year 
1860, was a candidate for the Mayoralty, but was defeated. Undaunted, he ran 
again in 1864, and was elected for three successive terms. 

If a debt of gpratitudo was due Mayor Wood for nothing else, it would 
be acknowledged for the energy and oharacteristio perseverance he displayed 
in securing to the city the Central Park. 

It was intended by the Board of Aldermen and Councilmen to limit the 
southern extent of the Park to Seventy-Second street, when Mayor Wood, 
on March 23, 1855, vetoed the resolution on the ground that, ** though it 
proposed to take from the Central Park a portion of the area agreed upon, 
still it would be in effect a blow at the whole, and jeopardize the auccesa of 
the most intelligent, philanthropic, and patriotic public enterprise which 
had been undertaken by the people of this city since the introduction of tbo 
waters of the Croton Kiver." 

Being, ex officio, one of the Park Commissioners, he administered that 
office with ability during the period of his Mayoralty. Among the number 
of practical and beneficial reforms which he introduced was the organization 
of the Municipal Police. The action of the Legislature in 1857 changed 
this to the Metropolitan Police ; but it continued to retain, without municipal 
control, many of the efficient features which Mayor Wood introduced. 

Defeated in the election of December, 1857, by Mayor Tieman, Mr. Wood 
was triumphantly elected at the subsequent election, and occupied the 
Mayor*8 chair for 1860-'G1. The Japanese Embassy and the Prince of W^aW 
visit were two conspicuous events which transpired during the year 1860 of 
Mr. Wood's Mayoralty. 

On the Ist of January, 1862, Mr. Wood was succeeded hr the Hon. 
G^rge Opdyke, and in December following, he was elected to Congress for 
the term ending March, 1865, and was reelected, in 1866, to the Fortieth Congress, 
commencing December 1, 1867. 

In the November election of 1808 he was triumphantly re-elected to Obn- 
grenHf with a combination of two opposing candidates in the field. 

Alternately victor or vanquished, Fernando Wood possesses a stamina 
and vitality of character which knows no such word as fail, and is a man to 
whom the public are indebted for many great reforms, and an example of 
public spirit and invincible energv. 



230. JOHN B. HOOD. 

General John B. Hood was born in Bath County, Kentucky, June 29, 
1831. lie was educated at Mount Sterling, entered West Point Military 
Academy in 1840, and graduated In 1858, when he Joined the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, with which he served nearly two years in California. In 
1855 he was transferred to the Second Cavalry, and with this regiment did 
duty on tlie Western frontier of Texas, where in July, 1856, ho was wound- 
ed in a fight witli tlie Indians. It was here, no doubt, in the wild service 
of the Texan West, tliat in common with others who were employed in 
that service, he derived that boldness and dash so conspicuous in him 
during the rebellion. lie resigned his commission in the U. S. army April 
10, 1801, and entered the army of the South with the rank of first lieute- 
nant, with the order to report to General Lee early in May. 

He was sent to Magruder, then in command on the Peninsula. On the 80th 
of September, 1861, ne was ordered to Richmond, and received the rank of oolo* 
Del of infantry, taking command of a regiment of Texas volunteers. 

When Senator Wigfall had to take his seat in the Confederate Con- 
gress on Mar.'h 3d, 1802, Colonel Hood was assigned to his post with a 
brigadier's rank, and attached to Longstreet's corps. 

Tlie first great fi?ht in which Gen. Hood took a prominent part was the 
battle of Gaines' Mills, June 27, 1802, liis brigade having been previously 
held in reserve, and placed where skirmishing or outpost work was carried 
on. Now, however, they were called upon to show of what stuff they 
were made, and a desperate part was assigned tliem. The federal batteries 
had to be charged, and when the word was given, Hood himself on foot, 
led them forward, and, with a wild shout, at a run, they rushed on, right 
into the redoubts and among the guns. A hand to hand conflict ensued. 
The rcnult is known. For liis gallantry, Hood was promoted to a m^jor-general 

alter the battle of Antietam. 

From this time the movements of General Hood were bound up with 
the grand army under Lee, but wo find honorable mention of him at the 
first and second invasion of Maryland, at Fredericksburg and at Gettys- 
burg, at which latter place he was wounded in the arm. He afterwards 
accompanied Longstreet into East Tennessee and on to reinforce Braj?g, 
then " * - — •• • ..^. . 1 . - 

part, 

again , „ - . - ^ - - xr -^ 

shattered. For his valuable services in this and other engagements. Hood 
was afterwards made a lieutenant-general. Six months elapsed before ho 
could again take the field. 

On tho 18th of July, 1804, General Johnston having been relieved of 
the command of the Army of Tennessee, General Hood was appointed in 
his place, and assumed command at Atlanta, Geo., which he evacuated 
September Ist, being flanked by General Sherman. In October ho moved 
against Sherman's communications, and passing through Northern Ala- 
bama Invaded Tennessee in tho latter part of November. After the hard 
fought battle of Franklin he moved upon Nashville, where he was defeated 
by General Thomas December 15 and 10,1804, and retreated into Missis- 
sippi with the remnant of his army, where he took leave of them, havhig 
been reUeved of his command by his request. 




240. JUDSON KILPATEICK. 

General JuosON Kilpatrtck t^m born in Netv Jersey, January 14, 183fr, 
graduated at West Point, in 1861 ; -was oommissioneil ai Second Lieutenant 
ot Company O of tho First Regiment off United Statei» Artillery, May 6, 
18G1 ; and soon aiter wai promoted to First Lieutenancy. 

Obtaining leave of absence, he accepted a Captaincy in Duryea's 
Zou:ived (Fifth New York Volunteers), and p irticipatcd in the battle of Bi; 
Bjthel, Juno 16, 1801, in which ho was wounded. Recovering, lia w:iscom« 
misisioned Lieutenant-Colonel of the Harris Light Cavalry. Attached ti 
G-onerai McDuweUtt army, his regiment guarded tho outpoints of tho Fin>: 
Army Corps on the banks of tho Rappiihannock. 

Subsequently, he was commissioned Colonel of this regiment, and pa^ 
ticipated in the cavalry operations of the campaign of G-eneral Pope, in 
August, 1802. In the various operations of General Pleasanton, in thi 
Maryland campaign, he was actively engaged, as also at the time of tha 
advance of the Army of the Potomac to Falmouth, under General Bumside. 
At the last-named post he was particularly distinguished with his regiment 
for conspicuous gallantry. 

Upon the organization of the Cavalry Corps under General Stoneman, 
General Kilpatrick received the command of the First Brigade of the Tiiird 
Division, and took part in the famous Stoneman raid, arriving at Lonia 
Court-Uouse, Va., May 3, 1803. He detached his own regiment from the 
command ; and, through all the Hubsequent movements, led it in person to 
Gloucester Point, opposite Yorktown, marching nearly two hundred miles 
in less than five days. The expedition was attended with marked succesa, 
capturing uver three hundred men. Returning to the main army, then on 
the north side of the Pot >mac, by way of Urbana, he passed completely 
around the entire Rebel army. Previous to this, he had made three other 
raids, and was speedily promoted for his bravery. 

In June, 1803, ho received the rank of Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 
and commanded subsequently a division of cavalry under General Pleasan- 
ton. June 17, 1803, he conducted the battle of Aldie, and took part in those 
of Middlcburg, June 21, and Hanover, July 1, of the same year. 

In the campaign in Pennsylvania, after General Meade had taken com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, General Kilpatrick was eng:iged in 
operations on the flanks of Leo's Rebel army. In this service he destroyed 
many trains, captured a number of prisoners, and otherwise dealt many 
blows to the enemy. ^ 

On the 28th of February, 1804, he conducted a daring raid toward 
Richmond, having for its object the liberation of the Union prisoners con- 
fined in that city. He forced his way through the first and second lines of 
the oneily's works ; but the bridge over Brook Creek having been destroyed, 
and not being reinforced as he expected, he did not attempt the third, but 
moved off toward the Chickahominy, destroying a large amount of the 
enemy's property, and returned again in safety to the Union lines, having 
again passed ontirley around Lee's army. 

lie was afterward appointed to command a cavalry division in S'herman's 
army, and was with that General in his triumphant march through Georgia, 
and until the surrender of Johnston. At the close of this campaign, he was 
breveted Major-General of Volunteers ; and, at the end of the war, was 
appointed Minister to Chili. He returned on leave of absence in October, 
l8u3, and took an active part in the Presidential canvass for Grant and Col- 
iax, when he infused into his political campaign much of the spirit and 
energy which characterized his military operations. 



241. ROBERT 0. SCHENCK. 

RonwRT C. SoHRNOK was born in Franklin, Warren County, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 4, lbJ9. Ilooeiving a liberal acadutn.ual education, he entered Miami 
tfnlvors.ty, and graUuited in 1827. lie remained in thits iustl uti« n as 
tutor fur one or two years afterwards, when bo commenced the study of tlie 
law and was admltu d to ihe bar in 1831. Settling in Daytun, Oliio, he 
entered upon the practice of hid profession, in which he became euiinenily 
distinguished and successful. 

Hd commenced his political career in the exciting Presidential cam- 
paign of 1840, which elected General Harrison for President of the Unl ei 
btaios, and Mr. Schenclc as Representative to the Ohio Leg slature. Serving 
with satisfaciion to bis constituents he was re-elected in 1812. 

The ability displayed in the State Legislaiute caused his nomination 
and election as Reprffsentatlve to Congress in 1843. Hii peculiar fltuf ss for 
this position, and his fidelity to his constituents, made bim more popular 
than ever, and ho was re-elected to the three successive CongivsBes, during 
which ho served on many Committees, and during the 'ihiriieth Congress 
Berve«l as Chairman of the Committee on Roads atid Canals. 

On bis retirement f om CoDffrei-s he was appointed by President FIIU- 
mnro, Minister to Draz 1, Hud during his residence in South America he took 
part in negotiating a number of treaties. 

On his return to the United States In 1853, be became extensively 
engaged in the Railway business in which be continued until the breaking 
out of ibe llobolUon in 1801, when he offered his services to the Governmunc 
and was commissioned Brlgadler-Gt'neral of Volunteers in the Union Army, 
serving during the Campaign of 18G1 under McDowell. 

Being ordered to dislodge a force of the enemy at Vienna a few miles from 
Washiuflrton. he took ttie 1st Ohio Volunteers and on the 17th oi June, pro- 
ceeded by the Alexandria Railroad, cautiously towards that place. On 
turning a curve in a deep cut, be was surprised by a volley of shot and 
shell fiom a battery. Leaving the cars with hU Regiment he retreated 
under cover of the woods, until meeting reinforcements, when bo returned 
and dislodged the enemy. 

He continued to serve during the Campaign of that year, and was pro- 
tnoted to Major-General of Volunteers, but being elected in 18G2 to the 
Thirty-eighth Congress, he resigned bi<i commission nnd took bis seat in that 
body, serving as Chairman of tlie Committee on Military Affairs. Re-elected 
to the Tblrty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses, be continued to p^rve as 
Chairman of the same Committee, distinguishing himself for eminent ability, 
sound statesmanship and patriotic energy. 

Mr. Sohenok particularly exerted itimself to establish the National Mill 
tary and Naval Asylum for the benefit of Disabled Soldiers and Seamen of 
the Army and Navy of the United Scates. 

In 18G8 he was again a candidate for Congress, his opponent being Mr. 
Clement C. Vallandigham. A spirited contest ensued and Mr. Schenck was 
elected to the For^-FXrst Congress. / 



244. JOHN S. MOSBY. 

Colonel John S. Mosbt was born December 6, 1833, at Edgemont, Powhatan 
County, Virginia. Graduating at the University of Virginia in 1853, with the highest 
honors, he soon afler established himself in the practice of the law in Albemarle. 

Marrying, on the 30th of December, 1857, Hiss Paaline Clark, the 
daughter of the Hon. Beverly L. Clark, of Kentucky, he settled in Wilming- 
ton County, where he was in the successful practice of his profession at the 
breaking out of the great Rebellion. Volunteering at once as a private in 
the First Regiment of Virginia Cavalry, he rapidly distinguished himself 
by his reckless boldnesa and successful exploits as a scout. 

The celebrated cavalry leader^ General Stuart, seeing and admiring the 
daring character of Mosby, took him into his confidence. The result of this 
oombination is eaid to be the wonderful tour which G^eneral Stuart made 
around the enemy with such great success while on the line of the Chicka- 
hominy. 

Being captured about this time, he was kept a prisoner until after the 
battle of Malvern Hill, when he was exchanged. 

Continuing his services with Stuart, as a scout, until March, 1863, he 
was commissioned as a Captain, and authorized to raise a company of Par- 
tisan Rangers. 

Placed in this independent ]x>sition, henceforth the nanie and career of 
Colonel Hosby became fiimous -throughout all the campaign in Virginia during 
the War of Rebelhon. 

What Morgan was as a Partisan Ranger to the Southwest, Ifosby was 
to Virginia. Daring, reckless, and bold,lie was always on the skirts of the 
Union army with his equally daring and reckless young Cavalrymen. 
These embraced some of the hottest and truest blood of the boasted chivalry 
of the Old Dominion, from a gprcat-g^andson of President Monroe to the sons 
of ex-Governors and Senators, all serving as privates in Mosby's famous 
cavalry. 

Surprising Federal Generals at night in their beds, when not in their 
camp, making dashing raids into quiet and unsuspecting towns, surprising 
railroad trains, anticipating telegraphic intellig^ence by cutting the wires, or 
stopping it by the same lueaas, were some of the arts of war which this 
guerrilla chieftain practiced. Vary these with a love-making with the fair 
dames and damsels of Old Virginia, and we have the bold, dashing, and 
dariug John Mosby pretty well photographed. 



246. GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 

Georqb D. PiucxTioR was born in Preston, Connecticut, in 1804. Ue 
was educated at Brown University in Rhode Island, where he graduated in 
1823. He afterwards resided in Hariford where he was several years 
engaged in editing ** The New England Weekly Review," and in the year 
18 il bOT>.move.d to Louisville, Kentucky. Since that time be has been a 
resident of that City and editor of the celebrated "Louisville Journal," with 
which bis name has since become identified and which, in his hands, bus be- 
comeoneof the most popuiar and succes.^ful in the country. For many 
years the *- Louisville Journal" was a leading advocate in the West of the 
policy of the Whig purty, and Mr. Prentice won for him!>elf a high and 
world-wide reputationfor political ability, and us one of the greatest wits 
and most powerful Batiricu writers in the country. 

In 1860 he sustained the Union, or Bell and Evi^rett party, and in 1861, 
mainta'ned with great zeal and ability the cause of Union against the 
Secessionists, and was instrumental in connection with Robert J. Breckenridge, 
John J. Crittenden, Lovell H. Rousseau, and James Speed in preventing Kentucky 
from being driven into the vortex, although his two sons, *' his only children," 
went to the rebel army. He was not, however, a very zealous supporter of the 
Administration of President Lincoln and the policy of the Republican Congress 
on the Reconstruction of the Seceding States, but followed the lead of Andrew 
Johnson, and advocated the unconditional rcadmiksion of all the States and the 
pardon of all the rebels. 

Mr. Prentice particularly interested himself In procuring the release of 
parties who were confined as prisoners la Fort L^ifayette, but his efforts 
were unsuccessful, and on its destruction by fire in 1868, he hailed the event 
with undisguised satisfaction. 

To his other accomplishments Mr. Prentice unites tbat of being a poet. 
Most of his poetical productions are the work of his early years, and they 
have never been collected into a volume but may be found in Collections 
of Am^r'can Poetry. A selection, however, was published from newspa- 
per paragraphs, m New Torlc, m 1860, under the title of ** Prenticiana.'' They 
are all of a tdgh order; but his ** Closing Year" and ** Lines at my Mother^s 
Grave " a-e probably his best. 

As an Editor, his style was especially terse and sharp. He was famous for his 

witty paragraphs, for his sarcasms, and invectives, which were bitter and merciless. 

He spared no one, and had no consideration for age, sex, color, race, or kin. 

On the other hand, he was genial and earnest in his laudations, warm and sincere 

in his friendships, and honest-and clear in his convictions. 

As a polii Ician, he declined the highest honor that the Stat^ could give him. He 
was always highly respected by the citizens of Louisville, and had troops of friends, 
as well as that which should accompany old nge — *' honor, love, ; nd obedience." 
In person, Mr. Prentice was short but stout, with a round face and well-cut features, 
His right arm was paralyzed ; and he was compelled to emplov an Mraanuensis. 
He died at the residence of his son, Clarence, near Louisville, in January, 1870. 



246. CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

CA.S8IXT8 M. ClaT was bom in Madlaon County, Kentucky, October 0, 
1810. He took the degree of A. M. in Yale College, in 18^2. 

In 1835 he oommeuced his political career by being chosen a Member oi 
the Legislature of Kentucky, and was re-elected in 1836 and 1840. While 
a member of that body he advocated an improved jury system, interaAl 
improvements, and common schools, all of which were ultimately carried 
into operation. 

In 1839 he was chosen Cong^ssional Delegate to the Whig Kational 
Convention which nominated W. H. Harrison for the Presidency. 

In 1844 he traversed the Free States, canvassing in behalf of Henry Clay 
for President of the United States, and in opposition to the annexation of 
Texas. 

On the 3d of June, 1845, he commenced, at Lexington, Ky., the weekly 
issue of The True Amertcan newspaper, devoted to the overthrow of slaveiy 
in Kentucky. 

While sick, in August of that year, his press was torn down, and shipped 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, by a mob, and a resolution passed that they would 
assassinate him if he revived it. 

When he recovered from his illness, he immediately revived his jHiper, 
and fearlessly vindicated the freedom of the press; and since that time the 
press has been open to tho discussion of this issue in that State. 

War having been declared against Mexico, on the 7th of June, 1846, he 
was muMtered into the service of the United States, as Captain of the ^ Old 
Infantry/' the oldest company west of the Alleghany Mountains, then acting 
as ** mounted men." 

They reached Monterey, by land, after its capture. .Captain Clay vu 
detached from his regiment by General Taylor, and sent to the head of tiie 
column at Saltillo. 

On the 23d of January, 1847, under the command of G-eneral Graines, 
Captain Clay was taken prisoner at Incarnation. On the 25th, by great 
coolness and presence of min^, he saved from massacre all the prisoners, for 
which heroic act, on his return home, in 1847, he was presented with an 
elegant sword. 

In 1851 he separated from the Whig party, in consequence of the *' Cont 
promise measures." 

In the summer of 1851 he ran for Governor of Kentucky^ in oppoaiticKi 
to the regular Whig and Democratic nominees, upon the anti-slavery basis. 
He received nearly four thousand votes (twenty thousand not voting), and 
caused the defeat of the Whig nominee for the first time -for more tliaii 
twenty years. 

In 1856 he was an enthusiastic and zealous advocate of the election of 
John C. Fremont for President ; and, in 1860, in the canvass for Abraham 
Lincoln, he was equally earnest and zealous. 

In 1861, he was appointed Minister to Russia ; was recalled by Mr. Seward, in 
1862, and made major-general fn the Army ; was reappointed, in 1863, to Rusai, 
where he remained till November 6, 1869, when he returned to the United Suicfi, 
Wliile in Russia, he rendered efficient service to his country by being instrumen- 
tal in producing amicable feelings between the two countries. 



247. GEORGE F. TRAIN. 

Gbobob Fsangzb TBASf was bom in Boston, Massaohusetts. He 
started in life as a olerk in a store and rose rapidly to be a merchant. 

The aotivity and energy of his mind, \\'ith the roving, enterprising 
spirit, characteristic of the x7ew England nature, led him to senk a more 
extensive field abroad, and following this impulse, he emigrated to Austra- 
lia where he established a mercantile house. Keturning to America he 
entered into Street Boilway entezpris s, and afterwards, travelled exten- 
sively in Europe, where, in several of the Capitals, he attempted to estab- 
lish the same system, in some ff which he was partially successful. From 
JStrect Bail way H he took an active part in tho Pacific Railroad scheme, and 
advocated it with characteristic zeal and energy. Going to England in 
1868, he became prominently indentifiod with the Fenian movement, and 
from his agitation and known sympathies, was arrested by the British 
authorities and imprisoned in the jail at St Patrick. Ireland. 

From the prison he issaed nnmerons letters to the press and addresses 
to the Irish people, which tended far more toward establishing *• Irish Na* 
tionalitv" than had he been allowed to lecture through the country nndis* 
turbed by the authorities. 

Beleased from prison, he returned to the United States, where he is 
lecturing extensively on Fenianism and other popular topics. Prolific in 
Financial as well as Bailroad and political schemes, he was one of the most 
active in founding the Credit Mobilier of Amoica. 

Without belonging to any political organization he has. upon several 
occasions offered himself as a candidate for Congress, but without success. 
Favoring Female Suffrage he made speeches in Kansas on the subject, in 
lbG7, and aided in establishing tne **Ilevolution."a weekly paper, 
especially intended to disseminate information which will bring woman on 
a i)olitical equalitv with man, edited and conducted with eminent ability 
by Mrs. .^tanton. Miss Anthony and Parker Pillsbnry. 

In 18(iU Mr. Train had a public controversy at the Cooper Institute, 
New Yoik. with Cassius M Clay, our distinguished Minister to the Court 
of St Petersburg, on the questions that were then agitating the public 
mind. 

With the indomitable ** American spirit** of not to be put down, im« 
posed upon or defeated, he has brought suits for damages against the 
English Government for false imprisonment and threatened the people of 
the Hnited States with being their President before he dies. Bold, ardent, 
fluent in speech, and prolific in retoarces, practical and chimerical, George 
Francis Train is a mixed type of the New England mind in its more active 
and turbulent state. With a constant ebullition of feeling, sympathising 
with every popular movement, he becomes the leader and spokes- 
man of more timid and less audacious people entertaining the same views. 

By nature impulsive, he is by necessity a ** Bepresentative Man," and 
Ijossesses much more of the ^ {Mspoiltt^ muk nuay otheri.irho pttihM M 
xefttMamt that ohtoactor. 



248. ANDREW G. CURTIN. 

Andssw Gbeoo Curtzn, formerly Governor of Pennsjlvania, wta 
bom in Bellefonte, Centre County, Pennsylvania, April 22, 1817. Apnpil 
of the celebrated law school of the Honorable John Keed, Professor of Law 
in Dickinson's College, he was admitted to the bar in 1S39, and iinmedia:el7 
commenced praciice at ilellefonte. Taking an active part in politics ho 
canvassed the State for Honry G!ay, in IbH, and for General Taylor in 
1848. Appointed by Governor Pollock in 1853, Secretary of State and 
SuperintendeDt of l^ublio k*chools in Pennsylvania, he brought to the 
duties of both offices an ability which found new channels of exercise in 
subsequent ])ositiooH of public responsibility and trust. Uis term of office 
dosing in 1838. he returned to the practice of his profession at Bellefonte. 

dominated for Governor of Pennsylvania in 18G0, by the Hepublican 
party, after an exciting canvass in which he personally took an active 
part by canvassing the entire State, he was trium])hantly elected by tiie 
overwhelming majority of thirty-three thousand votes over his popular 
competitor General Foster, who held the odds against Governor Cnriin by 
uniting the combined support of the Cell, Breckenridge and Douglass 
parties. The outbreak of the civil war in 1861, found Governor Curtin at 
the head of affairs in Pennsylvania, in w^hich responsible position he de- 
voted himself with great zeal and energy in equipping troops for the sup- 
S>rt of the Government and the speedy overthrow of the rebellion. In 
ay, 1861, he addressed a message to the Legislature, at its Special Ses- 
sion, in which he urged the establishment of a reserve corps, which sub- 
sequently rendered important service to the country. 

The invasion of Pennsylvania by General Lee and his Confederate 
annies, being regarded as the turning point in the great rebellion. Gov. 
Curtin achieved great reputation for the energy and ability he displayed in 
his position as Commander-in-Chief of the forces of Pennsylvania, by 
virtue of his office as Governor of the State, in arousing his fellow citizens 
to action and resistance to the invaders. 

The result of that memorable battle in favor of the Union forces, must 
ever make the State of Pennsylvania, as one of the great border States, 
pre-<!minent, standing ais a bulwark against the surging tides of rebellion, 
and render its patriotic Governor, for the patriotic stand ho took daring 
this trying period, eminently distinguished and historical. Fortunately 
placed at the hiead of the State at this eventful time, he had tho eqnal good 
fortune to see, partially, through his own patriotic zeal and exertions, tho 
filate saved as well as tho Union, while other border States were suffering 
all tho terrors of a desperate civil war, their Governors and Councils in 
many instances, at the mercy of conflicting parties, it was the good f orttine 
of Pennsylvania to meet this shock of contending forces with intrepidity 
and victory, and the distinguished merit of Governor Androv Curtin to 
Xif^ ^ttoBl ixi tbo. s^itAon which he held a&d iioa^'MU 



249. EDWIN D. MORGAN. 

Ddwin Dbnnison Morgan was born in Washington, Berkshire County, Mass., 
on the 8th of February, 1811. At an early age he commenced commercial pur- 
suits in the town of Hurtford, Ct., and when but twenty years of age, he was 
talcen into copartnership in the house where he commenced >is a cleric. Remov- 
ing to the cliy of New York in 1836, he extended hU commercial enterprise!^, and 
with that sagacity and foresight which has so eminently distin«;ui8hed hi u, he met 
with great sncce'ts. Identifying himself with the Whig party upon coming to the 
city of New York, he became a prominent leader of the Republican organization 
upon its consolidation with that party. 

kliected to the State Senatd in 1849, Mr. Morgan continued a member 
of thtit body for four years, during whicii time he introduced and carried through 
the Legislature the bill establishing the Central Park of New York. On the 22d 
of Fibruary, 1856, he was one of the Vice-Presidents of the National Conven- 
tion held at Pittsburg. Elected Chairman of the National Committee, he held 
that position for sereral years, consolidating the strength of the Republican party 
and commanding the support of its leaders. 

Elected in the year 1858 Governor of the State of New York, he was 
inaugurated on the 1st of January, 1859. Be-elected to the Gubernatorial 
office in 18u0, ho was fortunate in being the only Gavernor succeeding for 
a Second term for twenty years previously ; while his ti iumph with ihe elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidiucy, made it moio historically 
memorable. Entering upon his second term on the very eve of the 
Bebellion,he conducted the affairs of the Slate in a manner which mastered 
the situation, and by his judicious administration averted much of the blood- 
shed which otherwise would have been occasioned by conflicts of authority 
and opinion. 

While zealously engaged in his Gubernatorial office, Governor Morgan 
was active in extending all the support of bis official position to the Na- 
tional Government in aiding in the ruppression of the Bebellion. With his 
accustomed seal and activity, less than sixteen months found him with one' 
hundred and twenty tiiousand men equipped for the field. Among the 
other triumphs of his administration of the Chief Magistracy of the State, 
was the reduction of the State debts and the increase of the revenues of (he 
canals. Courageous and honest in the exercise of his authority, he never 
swerved from using his veto power whenever it was attempted to be over- 
awed by Araad or guarded the public interi'St, 

Commissioned a Mwjor-Greneral of Volunteers. September 20, 1861, 
Governor Morgan was placed in command of the Military Department of 
New York. With disinterested public spirit he refused to receive any pay 
for this service. 

In 1863 Governor Moriran^w as elected to the United States Senate from 
the State of New York, and daring his Senatorial period, as through his 
Gubernatorial and Military oareer, he has been dlstingaisbed for ability, 
publio spirit and patriotism. 



250. FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

FjUBDiRtCK DoiTOLASS was bom a ilave on a Marrland plantation. His fiitber 
was probably a white roan, whom he never knew ; his mother was a slave, whom 
he never saw but five times, because she was employed upon a plantation twelve 
miles away, and died when he was quite young. AVhen he was ten years old, be 
was sent to Baltimore to be a family servant, where, /or a time, his new mistress 
treated him with the tenderness of a mother, and taught him to read ; and bcbg 
proud of his progress, ezultingly told her husband, ^ho, oniazed at lier simplicity, 
told her the dangers of her undertaking, and promptly forbade her con tinning it, 
afsuring her it was unlawful. But the desire for learning, once awaktned, couki 
not be ntbdued, 

Douglass p<*rsisted, by the roost ingenious artifices, to grope his way to know, 
ledge, and speedily became deeply imbued with the ideas that expanded liis mind, 
becoming, however, taciturn and morose as he refiected on the degraded condition 
of his existence. 

He now became diflBcult to manage, and matured a plan of escape. He had 
learjied to write, and was at last allowed by his masted to work on his own ac- 
count, paying his owner one half his earnings. He was a caulker in a F-hipyard, 
and succeeded, by hia acquaintance among vessels, in finding his way to New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Here, accompanied by his wife, who had followed him I'rom If ar3laDii, 
he enjoyed the privilege of being his own master, and, for reasons of safety, Fpeedi- 
ly abandoned his old name, assuming that of a character which had inspired him 
while reading Sir WaUer ScotVs beautiful poem. The lady of ike Lake, He sooa 
subscribed for the Liberator, and was introduced to Mr. Garrison. From this 
time his course waa upward. 

The talents he exhibited in recounting his experience as a slave induced the 
Anti Slavery Society to offf r him the position of an agenl He visited Englai d. 
The interest excited in him there was so great that several English friends nnited 
and paid the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds sterling for the purchase of his 
liberty ; while others raised him a fund of several thousand dollars to enable him 
to fit up a printing-oflBce in Rochester, N. T. Here he established and conducted 
a paper during rixteen years, and gave it up when slavery was abolished. 

Since then his course has been well known, more through the ceaseless rcvil- 
ings of the enemies of American freedom than his own writings ; while, as an 
orator, he has acquired a reputation of acknowledged eminence. Two of his sons 
fought bravely in the war for liberty ; and Frederick Douglass has made his name 
to be honorable. His career, as freeman, began in 1888, and he now edits the 
yew Jiatiofial Era^ at Washington, D. C, a weekly journal recently establisbed. 
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